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THE CENSUS. 
By FREDERICK S, 
From 179@ to 1890 there has been a century of 


census-taking, and so the eleventh census inaugu- 
rates a second centennial course. 


DANIEL, 


was started with 3,929,214 citizens, among whom 
was Washington, since one may be sure that the 


The Republic enumerator of that day did not leave him out. 
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The returns of the count made last Summer foot 
up a round total of sixty-two and a half millions 
of people in a greatly enlarged Union—according 
to the semi-official adding up. Mere increase of 
numbers would scarcely be matter for congratula- 
tion, but the solid accompaniments of greater 
enlightenment, works and discoveries do unques- 
tionably authorize the national hurrahing over 
these millionaire figures. Herein has been the 
real gain. Thus, in not quite three centuries 
from the English establishment in 1607, and, 
really, in one from the launching of the Republic 
in 1789, European settlers on American soil have 
multiplied up to their present numbers. The 


prodigious growth in a single century easily beats 


the record. Workers and field matched, and the 
result stands before all—forty-four States united 
in an unparalleled prosperity. 

In the nature of things, the enumeration of the 
population of a country can only be an approxi- 
mation, largely guessed at. Mathematical exact- 
ness is impossible. In ancient times the foremost 
nations claimed to make counts, but, with the 
poor facilities at their command, the work must 
have been extremely difficult, its outcome sorry 
and unreliable. Rome was a census-taker, but, 
in view of the vast Roman dominion, her full cen- 
sus record, if ever made, must necessarily have 
been crammed with errors. As not a fragment 
of it has come down the corridor of time, the 
moderns have been left to estimate the popula- 
tion of the empire in accordance with their own 
tastes and fancies. Unrestrained by the palpable 
uncertainties of such a method, they are still 
‘‘ calculating ” the number of inhabitants that 
the City of Rome had in it palmy days, by de- 
ducing it from the “ probable ” and ‘ possible ” 
numbers of spectators who attended the festive 
shows in the Coliseum and Circus Maximus. 
Hence it varies: some set it down as greater, 
some as smaller, than London’s. Imagination 
being their guide, nothing is too absurd or won- 
derful for their elaborations. The census of an- 
cient Egypt, likewise, must have been hard to 
take, and was left in a very unsatisfactory state 
for those moderns who are at this late day worry- 
ing over it. The population of China, Marco 
Polo’s fabulous land, has been for years in an un- 
pleasant uncertainty, especially the foreign esti- 
mates as to Pekin. Yet the Chinese mandarins 
boast to have been the first census-takers, and to 
be the most exact current anywhere. According 
to their last enumeration, of 1887, the empire 
contained 382,429,572, and Pekin had a modest 
half-million. However, as the Chinese connt— 
and other nations, too, for that matter—their 
figures remain perplexingly unreliable, though it 
is passively agreed by outsiders that China is the 
most peopled of all countries. 


Exactness is not one of the leading character- 
istics of mankind, since the practice of ‘ nearing 
it” is directly and powerfully inbred both by their 
constitution and surroundings. In a new country 
and a new people such evidence is brought out in 
all the greater relief, and hence the lack of pre- 
cision so dominant in American life is easily ac- 
counted for. Confronted with so many superb. 
opportunities on every side, at almost every turn 
and glance, the citizen is insensibly fascinated by 
the cravings and temptations they instill into his 
breast, already strongly ambitious by nature. In 
his desire to conquer fortune and solve the worldly 
problem, the doing of a good many things in- 
cessantly stares at him. The consequence is, he 
does, or attempts to do, several things at the same 
time in order to get over as much grotnd as pos- 
sible, and soar aloft as quickly as ntay be. Con- 
centration on any one thing or branch perma- 
nently, that is to say, during a lifetime or its 
better part, as in the more staid and defined old 
countries of Europe, is out of the question, gener- 
ally speaking, and he is led to try to concentrate 
swiftly first on one thing and then on another, 
in order to keep up with the times and the rapid 
life. The current American style of doing busi- 
ness is after that of General Julius Cesar in dic- 
tating his directions to secretaries and underlings, 
different matters being judged and dispatched 
with lightning rapidity in one breath, all in 
hand, running. <A system like this must, of 
course, preclude that thoroughness and exact- 
ness which only deep and mature consideration 
can give (so necessary sometimes to avoid serious 
error), though it may, under special favor, yield 
remarkable results, as, in fact, it has and does in 
the United States, impressed with the shortness 
of life and time, and of art to boot. Instinctive, 
not imitative, is the American employment of the 
French phrase *‘ nearing things.” The exuber- 
ance of youth throws in considerable contribu- 
tions, in the way of vagueness in dealings, loose- 
ness of round numbering and sundry exaggera- 
tions, as well of thinking as of statement, to the 
general fund of inexactness. Withal, truth, de- 
monstrable with figures, conventional and human 
though they may be, remains a desideratum. 

The census of 1890, ordered by Congress for 
the purpose of taking stock of the population, 
valnes and business in the United States, has 
afforded a signal illustration of the methods in- 
herent in the American situation. Taking the 
census, intricate and difficult anywhere, is pe- 
culiarly so in the United States, and proportion- 
ately useful and beneficial. For such a valuable, 
delicate and extensive undertaking the most 
competent and trustworthy takers to be had for 
adequate remuneration are requisite, to the strict 
of haphazard appointees. Here ap- 


eschewing 
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propriately comes in the saying, ‘‘ What’s worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” ‘The labor 
well done, its results quickly published, are cer- 
tainly worth a large expenditure of money ; and 
there is no reason why an American census should 
not be fairly and successfully taken, considering 
the facilities, the abundance of money, the en- 
lightenment of the population, and various mod- 
ern contrivances, in spite of all the difficulties 
and the bulging immensity of the territory. Ex- 
perience teaches, and perhaps the census at the 
end of this century may be an improvement 
on the one that has just been taken, notoriously 
and palpably gross with errors. 

Congress voted what it considered a sufficient 
appropriation of money to defray the expense of 
these operations; but under the circumstances 
it was far from being adequate, though the most 
lavish would be'wasted under incapable direction. 
Robert P. Porter was appointed superintendent, 
and given eard blank to go ahead and put down 
on it the facts and figures as near as they could 
be got by a full bureau corps of clerks working 
at Washington, and thousands of enumerators 
throughout the country. It has been claimed 


that he was not the man for the place, and consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with his work justly prevails, 
outside of what may be traceable to other sources. 
Lessened confidence is to be put in the returns of 


a census, “ officially revised,” and ‘*‘ corrected ” as 
were those of 1880 in 1882, two years after their 
taking, and as are those of 1890, after the time 
of their taking has expired, now in the bureau at 
Washington. What the enumerators set down on 
paper ought not to be altered after leaving their 
hands: they should be honest and capable, and 
their count should be left to stand, without any 
“‘ cooking,” or ‘‘ doctoring,” for party or any other 
purposes. The true status of the population, as 
far as possible to be ascertained, is alone to be 
desired and required. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the census 
of 1890, despite the claim put forth in advance 
that it would be an improvement on all hereto- 
fore taken, was not provided for and conducted 
in a proper way. The budget of information 
aimed for was certainly more extensive than ever 
before undertaken at home or abroad ; but this 
was not objectionable, and it is only regrettable 
that it has been so incompletely, so unreliably, 
set down on the lists. A simpler and shorter 
cross-examination would have been more readily 
and correctly made by the clearly incompetent 
corps that were set in motion. There were too 
many queries crudely drawn, and offensive, be- 
cause impertinently inquisitive, and consequently 
satisfactory replies could not be collected. Much 
of the information sought was of a useful char- 
acter, but the actual attempt at getting it was 


thwarted, and the entire business thereby hin- 
dered and tainted. Superintendent Porter and 
his employés have been severely censured, and 
visited with much abuse—more than they are en- 
titled to be credited with, for they were not re- 
sponsible for their incompetency, but the ‘supe- 
rior authority ” that had the pick of the land, and 
appointed them. The abuse has been truly some- 
what rabid, because whole cities, counties and 
States, touched in their local pride and conceit, 
have considered themselves “‘ personally ” wound- 
ed by the official reports not coming up to the 
facts before their own eyes, or to the estimates of 
their inner consciousness. Indeed, figuratively, 
every citizen of the United States has felt ag- 
grieved by the relative failare to meet the exi- 
gencies. (rreat cities were unfairly caught with 
hosts of their dwellers camping out in the coun- 
try, floating on the sea, or traveling in foreign 
countries, and incontinently they declared that 
June, or any Summer month, was the wrong time 
and season for census-taking, though, as a fact, 
those who were absent in the country were counted 
in the nation’s grand total. It is true, people 
are more liable to be found housed in Winter 
than in Summer, but Winter would be a hard 
season on the enumerators in some sections of 
this country, which has a leaning North-poleward. 
On the score of time, too much was allowed: 
the census could and should be taken simulta- 
neously in one day and night, in twenty-four 
hours, as is the sensible practice of European 
countries. It is America’s boast to do as well as 
Europe, and better, so space cannot be allowed to 
interfere against this adoption, which at least has 
the merit of being a good one, neither ‘effete ” 
nor rotten. The making a tupenny affair of 
census-taking—the getting of names at two cents 
apiece—was on its face the wrong procedure. 
Many of the cities and towns, dissatisfied with 
the number of inhabitants agcorded them by the 
superintendent’s agents, clamored for a recount 
at their hands, and, where it was not allowed, 
undertook themselves to set their totals right. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, twin but rival sisters, 
were first to commence the hubbub, and their 
complaint was re-echoed throughout the country. 
The humorous side of the canvass was faithfully 
pictured in those two Minnesotan metropolises, 
addicted to watching every move of each other 
with a catlike intentness, depreciating each oth- 
er’s art in sidewalks, pavements, buildings, politics 
and business. St. Paul has long condemned Min- 
neapolis as an easy prey to fire, with its half num- 
ber of flimsy, frame houses, and the condemned 
city has countered with equal and severer home- 
thrusts. The taunting was never more acute than 
at the moment of enumerating their respective 
populations, the main point at issue between them 
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in their race for supremacy. Each declared that 
the other was given an undue total of citizens by 
the enumerators, boldly taxed with listing ficti- 
tious names, doubling on the Directory, and other 
fraudulent performances. Their own recounts 
made the Federal totals larger, but the war of 
recounting is still on, as each is bent on ap- 
pearing more populous and flourishing than 
the other, and there is no prospect of a cessation 
of hostilities until both cities become consoli- 
dated in one municipal corporation. Chicago, 
itself, not content with the World’s Fair and the 
rank of second city in the Union given it by the 
Federal Government, has put forth higher claims 
and talked a good 
deal of recounting its 
young giant citizen- 
ship, but so far only 
telked. St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore 
and New York bit- 
terly complained, but 
the superintendent 
rested his case on the 
June count. New 
York city announced 
that it had been 
cheated out of ten per 
cent. of its share; 
and, asthe metropolis, 
being unable to stand 
the loss, ordered a re- 
count by its police, 
with a result corre- 
sponding to its own 
expectation of its size 
as a great health re- 
sort and head-centre 
of politics and busi- 
But these and 
like self-imposed rec- 
tifications, being the 
outgrowth of partial- 
ity rather than of a love of truth, cannot be 
accepted as against the United States Census, 
however faulty the latter may be: the United 
States Government is charged with counting the 
inhabitants, not the latter with making them- 
selves more or less on paper. Now that all the 
returns have been received at Washington, it is to 
be hoped that they will be arranged ‘and printed 
as soon as possible for useful reference, and not 
be kept until they get stale and trodden on by 
the year 1900. The superintendent declares that 
everything will be out and closed up by 1895. 
That would be some gain, but, with the enormous 
facilities furnished by his clerks and the magnifi- 
cent ‘‘Government Printing-office,” he should 
do much better, and close the proceedings by 


ness. 
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1892, at the latest. The matter for 1880 was 
kept up by the spirit of jobbing and favoritism 
during an entire Administration, and beyond, and 
such viciousness should not be slipped into this 
time, though it is likely to be, because jobbery 
runs in ruts at Washington, a city of ruts. 

The grand total of 62,500,000 people in th 
entire country must be accepted as the national 
high-water mark for 1890, the official guide 
probably over- rather than under-stating the 
number of inhabitants. Some time must elapse 
before the tendency to general exaggeration and 
magnifying shall be eliminated from the land, 
and that part of the accumulated experience of 
the ages which is in- 
delible, because in ac- 
cord with sound 
principles and the 
laws of nature, shall 
be recognized and 
obeyed. Progress 
rights itself, and the 
day may now be near 
when even Chicago, 
after pulling down 
and putting up many 
motley styles in archi- 
tecture and other 
lines, shall come into 
a knowledge of the 
survival of the fittest, 
and be governed by 
the standard of good 
taste in all things. 
Our enormous figures 
manifestly exhibit a 
wonderful degree of 
growth, yet Rome was 
not built in a day, 
and time is necessary 
for all, and young 
cities and countries, 
like young people, 
may be congratulated upon having time on their 
side. From a mere handful of folks in 1790, the 
United States now steps into the fourth place on 
the list of most populated nations, and into the 
first, if only civilized people be counted. China, 
as the most numerous, heads the list ; England 
comes second, and Russia third. The population 
of the British Empire is 392,700,000, and its cap- 
ital has 3,832,441 citizens; Russia, 103,912,640, 
and its capital, 929,093; Germany, 46,852,450, 
and its capital, 1,315,297; France, 38,218,903, 
and its capital, 2,269,023; Austria, 37,741,413, 
and its capital, 1,103,857 ; Italy, 30,260,065, and 
its capital, 300,467 ; Turkey, 25,161,100, and its 
capital, 873,565 ; Spain, 17,268,600, and its cap- 
ital, 397,690. 
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The decennial 
growth-rate of the 
United States, as shown 
by the various censuses, 
is as follows : In 1790— 
3,929,214 ; in 1800— 
5,308,483 ; in 1810— 
7,239,881 ; in 1820— 
9,633,822 ; in 1830— 
12,866,020 ; in 1840— 
069,453 ; in 1850— 
23,191,876 ; in 1860— 
31,443,321 ; in 1870— 
38,558,371 ; in 1880— 
50,155,783. No going 
backward or standing 
still, but, each ten years, 
advancing, and the last 
advance, from 1880 to 
1890, the greatest of all. 
Between 1860 and 1870 
the war was cause of a 
slight drop in the rate 
as compared with the 
decade immediately 
preceding, but this drop was amply made up 
for during the last couple of decades. A gain 


of 12,500,000 in ten years from 1880 to 1890! 
Enough to form a good-sized nation ; nearly 


equal, in fact, to all the folks in old Spain. 
Where does all this prodigious host of people 
come from in the short space of ten little years ? 
Isn’t it curious ? Truly an interesting point, and 
well worth looking into, The astonishment is so 
great that it is no longer dismissed by all with 
the old saying, ‘‘ The more, the merrier ” (or, as 
the French say, ‘‘ The more of fools, the more 
of laughter”), and the question is beginning to 
be asked: ‘‘Is this a healthy gait to keep at ?” 


WILLIAM C. HUNT, STATISTICIAN OF POPULATION, 


A. F. CHILDS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


Congress, impelled by 
it, lately appointed a 
committee to investi- 
gate in the premises, 
and of course the com- 
mittee failed to investi- 
gate, except on the one 
point of ** how not to do 
it,” for which parlia- 
mentary investigating 
committees are solely 
appointed in all coun- 
tries, according to a very 
keen observer, the late 
Charles Dickens. Six 
new States, with a tri- 
fling population, have 
just been admitted into 
the Union, but they will 
soon be stocked; and 
there are now only four 
Territories left over, 
Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Alaska, 
sufficiently roomy, but, 
again, we may assuredly expect they, too, will soon 
be stocked, and then there will be nothing to do 
but to take Indian territory away from the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and lay pipes for annexing 
Mexico, Cuba, British America and South Amer- 
ica, from the North Pole to the South Pole. 
What the United States needs is reciprocity— 
not the earth, but more reciprocity. Certainly 
they have a manifest destiny, and they are bound 
to fill it. Money is no obstacle : small lumps al- 
ready buy European dukes and counts by the 
wholesale, and presently big lumps will buy out 
European kings and emperors, or their posses- 
sions in the New World. America is fair, and 
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only wants to come into its own. No other na- 
tion practices so liberally ‘‘ share-and-share-alike,” 
‘* give-and-take,” “ live-and-let-live ” principles, 
and the liberality of such a course is_only equaled 
by its profitableness. Indeed, one might almost 
fancy existing a providential dispensation for al- 
lowing the younger and latest comer into the 
family of nations to take all, swallow up all. 
The greatest growth of population has been in 
the West and South. The percentage of increase 
during the last two decades has been greater in 
the Western and Southern than in the Central 
and Eastern States. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio have been surpassed in percent- 
age by the South and the newest Western States. 
Almost without exception the population of cities 
and towns has increased, less in the South, be- 
cause there the town never was, and has not yet 
come to be, as fully favored as the country; but 
even Southern towns have received unprecedented 
additions from 1880 to 1890. The census of 1890 
shows a marked decrease of population in the 
rural districts by the side of increased town-life. 
Much suffering and disturbance have been caused 
during the last decades by the flocking of peo- 
ple from the country into towns, not only in 
America, but also in Europe, in the hope of more 
rapidly and easily acquiring fortune. This herd- 
ing together has fostered a preference for the cu- 
riosities, privileges and speedy processes of town- 
life over nature’s more quiet and apparently less 
interesting and profitable acquaintance. The at- 
tractions presented by the wonderful operations 
of capital and machinery have been enormous, 
quite calculated to blind the flocking crowds to 
the fact that nature is, after all, the truest, most 
bountiful purveyor to be relied on, the giver of 
health to mind and body. The land, the coun- 
try, has been abandoned, and in many parts of 
the globe left neglected, for the building up of 
the huge modern artificial centres ; but as nature 


is an inexorable mistress, so she has proportion- 


ately exacted her penalty by imposing piuching 
distress in their midst. A hundredth part of the 
energies, time and money now concentrated on 
intrinsically unimportant and really useless oper- 
ations in cities would, if properly utilized in the 
country, yield a life of comfort, health and hap- 
piness far beyond what lays in the power of towns 
to bestow on their stinted millions of denizens. 
Unfortunately for these, town-life has become 
second nature, the excessive gregariousness con- 
tinues to the keeping up of distress and misery, 
and so everywhere the cry is repeated that there 
is no money in “the country,” which is even de- 
spised, and of course there can be little prosperity 
in it, as the farmers are now so truthfully and 
powerfully alleging, because it is not favored, its 
abundant development is prevented, and workers 
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that might make it flourish by actually dwelling, 
living and fattening on the soil are enticed and 
kept away through the greedier operations of 
vapital. However, the country is the longest 
liver, and can bide its time. 

Excluding the half-breed population of Indian 
Territory, the dwindling of the Indian race has 
increased, and 1890 finds less than 60,000 of the 
aborigines who owned the United States’ soil when 
the first white man stepped on to it. It is note- 
worthy that almost every State and Territory of 
the Union has a few Indians, relics that have 
clung, as a reminder of the race, whether their 
lodging has been accidental or designed. Thus, 
remnants of the redskins will be on hand, after 
the lapse of four centuries, to witness Chicago’s 
fourth centennial of their discovery. They could 
scarcely be called upon to ‘‘ celebrate” the event 
in the windy city, except on the ground that the 
destruction of their race was a blessing in disguise, 
an expeditious removal from earthly afflictions to 
the charms of ‘‘ the happy hunting regions.” 

As persons pass before property, so the social 
questions immediately depending on the char- 
acter of the population of a country prime in im- 
portance all mere economical or business measures 
and transactions. It is for this reason that before 
all else a census has to inquire into the quantity 
and quality of the population. This determina- 


tion is foremost, and the findings in regard to 
property are of infinitely inferior rank: the in- 


habitants are the real sovereigns. Hence it would 
be advantageous to make known in full detail 
their number immediately on its ascertainment, , 
without waiting for the tabulation of the facts 
bearing on their possessions, although the two 
sets of information be obtained at the same time. 
There is no excuse for the failure to give out such 
an early and separate publication, which would 
satisfy so many urgent demands and useful pur- 
poses; and the Census Bureau at Washington 
might well adopt sucha course for the enumera- 
tion of this year, considering the full force of 
clerks and printers at its command. For what is 
the main and most interesting point that emerges 
from the census of 1890? Simply to know how 
the population is increasing, of what it is com- 
posed, and who are coming from abroad to swell 
it rapidly. We know that foreign immi- 
gration exercises a preponderating influence in 
this inecrease—over one-third to less than two- 
thirds native during the decade just passed—and 
consequently it would be interesting to have is- 
sued in book-form to the public all the figures on 
this important line of numbers speedily, and 
without having to wait many months or years, as 
there is a likelihood. 

The increase by foreign immigration never was 
as great as from 1580 to 1890, nearly double what 
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it was from 1870 to 1880. A tremendous rate, 
though the native increase was also tremendous, 
greater than anywhere else ever known, and show- 
ing that the theory of the scientific economists 
and statisticians is correct—namely, that where a 
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country is large and prosperous, where there is 
place for all and easy gains, the population will 
be prolific in an extraordinary degree. The Amer- 
ican people enjoy these privileges, and hence their 
increase at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 a year 
between 1880 and 1890. But foreign immigra- 
tion is the prominent factor deserving notice. 
Going back to the beginning of the Republic, the 
official record shows that the number of immi- 
grants was not set down or kept from 1789 to 
1820, when they were first officially registered un- 
der the heading of ‘‘Immigration”; but the 
whole number that had arrived in the United 
States from 1789 to 1820 was officially estimated 
at 250,000 only. That was a mere drop, but the 
drop soon commenced to swell into a stream. 
From 1820 to 1830 the arrivals from abroad were 
128,502 ; from 1830 to 1840, 538,381 ; from 1840 
to 1850, 1,427,337; from 1850 to 1860, 2,799,323 ; 
from 1860 to 1870, 2,045,821; from 1870 to 
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‘* ARE YOU ABLE TO READ ?”’ 


SOME CENSUS QUESTIONS 


1880, 2,742,136; from 1880 to 1890, 5,256,252. 
Mostly composed of individuals in the prime of 
life, indeed of youth, their offspring in the sixty 
years fron 1830 to 1890 must have been enor- 
mous, and in fact must account for the phenome- 
nal settling of this vast continent. As late as 1880 
the foreign-born population amounted, accord- 
ing to the census of that: year, to 6,679,943, add- 
ing towhich the number arrived since, and allow- 
ing for deaths and reimpatriations, the Union’s 
actual foreign-born population figures up to over 
10,000,000. The official returns as to the exact 
number, where they came from, their sex, age, 
etc., are not yet published, and unfortunately the 
‘** tabulators ” will leave them to be desired for 
some time, it has been announced. Official sta- 
tistics, apart from the census, show that the larg- 
est number from any single country came from 
the United Kingdom, and were composed of 
Irish, English, Scotch and Welsh, the first vastly 
outnumbering the other three. ‘he next largest 
number of immigrants hailed from Germany, or, 
more properly speaking, from Uutchfand—be- 
cause Germania is purely a Latin coinage, an in- 
appropriate word to be applied to the ‘‘ Deutsch,” 
so distinct from the old Roman Latin element. 
The Italians are increasing, owing to the recent 
hard times in Italy and their overstocking the 
fields in the South American countries, and the 
Chinese are going back to China in the face of 
the forbidding law passed by Congress recently. 
The Swedes, Russians, Bohemians, Poles and 
Hungarians are also coming in increasing num- 
bers. The French and Spanish are comparatively 
few, the preventive cause being their great at- 
tachment to native soil and the difficulty of ac- 
quiring an ‘‘ unpleasant,” “harsh” and ‘ hard ” 
language like the English: these two peoples 
have not the vocal knack of acquiring languages 
different from their own, as have the northern 
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people of Europe, who, besides, possess kindred 
lingual roots allied to the English. However, 
there is a full assortment landing on these shores ; 
every nation, tongue and country is more or less 
numerously represented, from Ireland to Japan 
and from Sweden to the Cape of Good Hope. 
As the United 
States is the most in- 
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Southern States, unassisted by foreign emigra- 
tion except to a small scattering extent, has been 
considerable. The census of 1880 gave these 
States a white population of 12,239,887, and of 
black, 6,013,215 (the number of negroes in the 
whole Union being then 6,580,793). The rate 

of growth-percentage 


viting of fields, it is 
not surprising that 
prolific old Europe 
should keep on rush- 
ing across to populate 
it. The overcrowded 
{uropean masses are 
generally posted with 
extremely glittering 
accounts of American 
prosperity. The 
bright story is not 
only one of their in- 
heritances, but is ever 
being told into their 
ears by returned emi- 
grants visiting their 
old homes, by letters, 
and other more con- 
crete tokens, and to 
emigrate is becoming 
yearly more and more 
the height of ambition 
to the toilers on the 
Continent and in the 
United Kingdom. 
They come, therefore, 
and they come pos- 
sessed with valuable 
lessons for enabling 
them to adapt them- 
selyes to a new coun- 
try. Their training 
for work has been in- 
herited from genera- 
tions of ancestors, 
taught during long 
centuries to toil with 
the steadiness of 
machinery and the 
concentrated indus- 
triousness of bees. 
The application of 
such a precious train- 
ing, as has been their lot to get through practical 
experience, is calculated to yield the large results 
that it does. Settling in the favored great West, 
they readily grow up with the country, and such 
are the splendid inducements there, that no diver- 
sion of the stream running thither is practicable. 

The progress of the population in the fifteen 
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of the negro popula- 
tion is set down offi- 
cially as five per cent. 
greater than that of 
the white, the negroes 
being extraordinarily 
prolific, and as the 
South is now officially 
credited with over 
one-third of the 
Union’s grand total, 
the increase of the 
negroes in cach South- 
ern State between 
1880 and 1890 stands 
in unison with their 
ascertained fruitful- 
ness. The most note- 
worthy fact in con- 
nection with the 
negro population of 
the South, apart from 
the secular contention 
which the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two broad- 
ly antagonistic races 
was the cause of, is 
that it has almost 
entirely prevented im- 
migration, isolated 
and kept the descend- 
ants of the original 
English settlers a 
compact, solid mass. 
As the mass is com- 
posed at this day, so 
it was, on a smaller 
scale, a hundred years 
ago. The race prob- 
lem is the main one 
at the South, which 
indeed considers it 
necessary to close its 
eyes to all else in 
comparison ; and im- 
partial observers outside now see that the problem 
involves many difficulties, despite all the ad- 
vances and improvements that have been made on 
each side by the two facing races. Perhaps in no 
country of the world would there be a much 
greater difference, either for better or worse, 
under a similar situation. Not even in Africa, 
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whose census has never been taken and whose 
population has only been imagined in varying fig- 
ures up to 100,000,000. 

Each of the great nations of Europe cherishes 
the census as an institution—and so it is by no 
means an American monopoly, patented. The Eu- 
ropean method is quite different, and in some essen- 
tial respects superior, especially in that of the time 
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required for the job. Uniformly the operation 
is done as quickly as possible in a day and night. 
After this manner England will take her census 
in the Spring of 1891, the last having been taken 
in 1881: throughout the kingdom the persons 
found in every house on a given night will be reg- 
istered, and the expense so incurred will be con- 
siderably less than would be that of extending the 
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operation over several weeks, according to the 
American style. On the Continent a similar plan 
is followed ; in fact, England gets it from the 
Continent. In France, Spain, Italy, Germany 


. . 
and Russia not only is. the national census reg- 
ularly taken, but the municipalities of the great 
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cities take their local enumerations very fre- 
quently, in some cases yearly, on the night of 
December 31st. The police, however, are never 
diverted from their proper duties to turn caleu- 
lators and conduct the task, as it is strictly con- 
fined to special employés. 


ENGLISH POETS 


IN ITALY. 


By J. D. 


BETWEEN England, “‘ that precious stone set in 
the silver sea,” and the ‘‘ fair rare land” of Pe- 
trarch and Dante, there has always been poetical 
affinity. Even the poets who have never visited 
that dear mother of art and song have ever looked 
toward her with wistful eyes, and gained inspira- 
tion from her teaching and her beauty. Truly 
does Mrs. Browning say and sing that 


—‘ England claims by trump of poetry 
Verona, Venice, the Ravenna shore ; 

And dearer holds her Milton's Fiesole 
Than Malvern with a sunset running o’er.” 


Chaucer, the earliest English poet with a great 
name, and who is still, after five hundred years, 
one of the four greatest poets, was in Italy in 
1373 ; and when there, according to tradition, he 
visited Petrarch, at Padua, and obtained from 
him the “‘ Tale of Griselda.” He tells his read- 
ers that Petrarch, “the laureat poete,” taught 
him the tale, and there seems to be a possibility 
that he heard it by word of mouth. The poets, 
if they met at all, would most likely have con- 
versed in Latin, the language into which Petrarch 
had translated the story ; and that they did meet 
is a harmless and pleasant belief, which may be 
safely held until it is discredited. Spenser, so 
far as we know, never visited Italy; but he 
supped full from his boyhood on Italian litera- 
ture, and is even said to have translated some of 
Petrarch’s sonnets in his schoolboy days. The 
‘‘Faérie Queene,” the first great English poem 
of modern times, exhibits a familiar acquaintance 
with Ariosto, and Spenser does not scruple, when 
it suits his purpose, to translate and insert pas- 
sages of his works in his immortal allegory. One 
of England’s most learned poets, and one of the 
most richly endowed, he gathered wealth from all 
sources, and used it royally. So also did Shake- 
speare, who constantly goes to Italy for his plots, 
and lays in that country many of the scenes of 
his dramas. The most national of poets, he is at 
the same time the most universal ; but, next to 
England, Italy is the home of his poetical affec- 
tions. The very atmosphere of that land seems 
to live in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”—a love-tragedy 
that would be out of keeping in the cold climates 
of the North. ‘‘ The scene,” writes Professor 


Dowden, “is essentially Italian: the burning 
noons of July in the Italian city inflame the 
blood of the street quarrelers; the voluptuous 
moonlit nights are only like a softer day. And 
the characters are Italian, with their lyrical ardor, 
their Southern impetuosity of passion, and the 
Southern forms and color of their speech.” The 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” and the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice” tell of Italy by their titles ; 
** Othello,” suggested by a tale of Cinthio, has 
a Venetian lady for its heroine; and even in 
** Cymbeline ” Shakespeare carries Posthumus to 
Rome, and, as Schlegel observes, has connected a 
novel of Boccaccio with traditionary tales of the 
ancient Britons. These are but a few illustrations 
of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Italy. How dear 
that country was to him, and how much of sug- 
gestion and of imaginative impulse he gained from 
it, is known to all students of this incomparable 
poet. And in their measure his brother drama- 
tists and poets loved to wander in the same fields 
of beauty and of song, gathering from them many 
a lovely flower that will not grow in the North. 
Yet there was not one of them who, while he 
loved Italy much, did not love England more. 
Milton, the ‘‘mighty-mouthed inventor of har- 
monies,” is, as al] readers know, intimately asso- 
ciated with Italy in his life and in his works. 
Two principles animated his conduct and genius 
+the sense of duty and the sense of beauty. The 
first was strengthened during his youthful retire- 
ment at Horton; the latter, one can scarcely 
doubt, was greatly stimulated in Italy. Before 
leaving England he had studied Italian, and, hav- 
ing become familiar with Dante and Petrarch, 
with Tasso and Ariosto, ‘‘ the desire arose to let 
the ear drink in the music of Tuscan speech.” 
And the beauty of Italian ladies led him to cele- 
brate their charms in the language whose “ sylla- 
bles breathe of the sweet South.” While in Italy, 
too, he saw ‘‘the starry Galileo,” who was im- 
prisoned by that most iniquitous organ of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny—the Inquisition. Even the high- 
souled Manso, who had previously been the friend 
and patron of Tasso and Marini, ‘‘ quailed,” as 
Mr. Pattison observes, ‘‘ before the terrors of the 
Inquisition, and apologized to Milton for not hav- 
ing shown him greater attention because he would 
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not be more circumspect in the matter of relig- 
ion.” Italy, in the seventeenth century, with all 
its poetical and artistic attractions, with all its 
loveliness of scene and glowing warmth of sun- 
shine, was neither a safe nor a pleasant country 
to dwell in for men who dared to think, and were 
not afraid to express their thoughts. 

Dryden, the poet of wit and rhetoric and of 
abounding strength, could have felt but small 
sympathy with the divine poetry of Dante; but 
he found much to appreciate in Boccaccio, and 
produced, as Mr. Saintsbury has pointed out, 
‘‘the most magnificent (versified) paraphrase, 
perhaps, ever written of that writer’s prose.” 
Pope, who, like Cowper, never crossed the Chan- 
nel, taught himself Italian, but was not influ- 
enced, I think, to any large extent by Italian lit- 
erature. Neither was Thomson, despite his visit 
to Italy ; but Addison, according to Johnson, sur- 
veyed that country with the eye of a poet, and 
there he wrote the poetical letter to Lord Halifax 
which his biographer considers ‘‘the most ele- 
gant, if not the most sublime, of his poetical pro- 
ductions.” Alas! neither its elegance nor its 
sublimity is acknowledged by the modern reader. 
Gray, a man of immense learning and the finest 
lyric poet of the century—unless, with Mr. Swin- 
burne, we give precedence to Collins—made what 
was then called the ‘‘ Grand Tour.” He studied 
the music as well as the architecture and plastic 
art of Italy, had an eye and heart for nature, and 
wrote a long Latin poem for which the modern 
reader will not be grateful. The influence of 
Italian literature on Gryay’s poetry is not great, 
and the most popular “‘ Elegy” in the language 
owes all its inspiration to the country of his birth. 
How greatly Italy attracted him is to be seen, 
however, in many of his delightful letters—a form 
of literature which the cheap postage of our day 
threatens to annihilate. 

Italy, in her apparent decline, as well as in her 
renewed youth, which dates from 1861, has exer- 
cised an immeasurable influence on the poetry of 
this century. The fourth canto of ‘Childe Har- 
old” is written under the spell which the land 
that possessed ‘‘the fatal gift of beauty” cast 
upon Lord Byron, and that canto contains some 
of his finest descriptive passages. On Shelley, too, 
the land of his adoption exercised a different but 


equal power. There he won his fame, and there 
he suffered the sea-change which deprived Eng- 
land of a poet whose voice, like that of his own 
skylark, showered a rain of melody. Keats, whose 
loveliest and most perfect work was all achieved 
within two years, went to Italy for a grave, but 
not before he had rendered into sweet verse a tale 
of Boccaccio, choosing for it an Italian metre. 
In Italy, also, died Mrs. Browning, in 1861, and 
her poet-husband nearly thirty years later. Very 
dear was that land to both of them. Truly it is 
said of the greatest of English poetesses that with 
her ‘“‘golden verse she has linked Italy to Eng- 
land,” and it is sad to think that her grave at 
Florence should separate her in death from her 
beloved husband, who, with a nation’s tribute of 
honor, lies in Westminster Abbey. There are 
few poets in the famous ‘‘ Corner” more deserv- 
ing of a grave there than the wife he loved so well. 
And Landor, too—the old wounded lion” whom 
the Brownings watched over gently in his extreme 
age—one of the noblest of writers and most iras- 
cible and impulsive of men—belongs by many a 
mark of affinity to the country in which he lived 
an exile. A much smaller man, but at one time 
greatly more popular—I mean Samuel Rogers— 
also chose ‘‘Italy” for the theme of his best 
poem ; and even Wordsworth, who belongs to the 
English lakes and mountains, wandered ‘‘ beneath 
Italian skies through regions fair as paradise.” 
Sir Walter Scott is perhaps the one great writer 
of the century who had little of poetical delight 
in that Southern land. But Scott was slowly 
dying when a ship, provided by the government, 
carried him to the Mediterranean, and the months 
spent in Italy were passed in a fever of unrest, 
and an ardent longing for home. He wanted to 
die among his own people, and in those months 
of suffering and failure Abbotsford was dearer to 
him than all the treasures of the South. 

Of living poets whose voice of song has gained 
much of sweetness and harmony under Italian 
skies, I must say nothing, for my space is ex- 
hausted. It is not literature and poetry alone 
that make that country dear to us. The land of 
art and song is the land also of statesmen and 
patriots, and the names of Garibaldi, of Mazzini 
and of Cavour are as familiar to us as the names 
of our foremost men. 


VENICE IN A FOG. 


By J. F. M. 


WE stretched our heads out of the railway-car- 
riage windows in order to gain a first glimpse of 
Venice, but for some time we were merely re- 
warded by receiving deposits of smuts in the eyes. 
At last we caught sight, in the dim distance, of 


domes rising from the sea and glittering in the 
sun, and knew that Venice was at hand. For 
six minutes we sped across the bridge connecting 
the mainland with the islands, one hundred and 
seventeen in number, on which the city rests ; 
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then we looked down upon the lagoons, and in 
another moment were in the station. It seemed 
strange to be conducted by a hotel porter down a 
flight of steps to the water’s edge, where a gon- 
dola awaited us. Nor was this conveyance in it- 
self attractive: long and narrow, painted black, 
its carved woodwork relieved by brass ornaments, 
its hood or felze covered with a trailing black 
cloth having huge tufts of wool, like plumes, 
the gondola presented a funereal aspect. Slowly 
it glided down the Grand Canal, conveying us to 
our hotel amid unbroken silence. 

It was yet early in the afternoon of a day in 
January when we landed, and our common and 
first idea was to see St. Mark's, which, being 
close at hand, we resolved to seek on foot; so, 
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' 
taking our way through narrow, well - paved 
streets, we presently came to the Piazza, and 
through an archway of the colonnade saw the 
church, its front glittering with gold - backed 


mosaics, burnished bronzes and Oriental mar- 


bles ; its green byzantine domes looming against 


the blue. There it stood, enriched by spoils 
from many lands, adorned by genius born of va- 
rious centuries, gleaming in Oriental splendor, 
the wonder of the world. 

The sun was beginning to sink as we went 
down to the quay, passing on our way the Palace 
of the Doges, with its rich colonnades of colored 
and costly marbles. Vessels lay at anchor a little 
distance removed; close by, boats with brown 
sails, roughly daubed with crude designs in red 


and yellow, discharged cargoes of fish, fruit and 
vegetables, Venice having no vegetation of her 
own, and depending on the neighboring islands 
for supplies of the necessaries of life. Penny 
steamers drew up at their stages, or set out for 
their destinations, /raghetti waited for fares, boys 
gambled with cards and dominoes, melon-sellers 
shouted ; gondoliers, sailors and idlers stood in 
noisy groups round the cafés and wine-shops, 
while beyond rose the islands of St. Lazzaro, fa- 
mous for its Armenian monastery ; Murano, with 
its glass-factory ; the Lido, rich in spreading gar- 
dens. 

The sun went down, a vivid blaze of vermilion 
and orange, against the glory of which the black 
domes of Santa Maria Salute, and the statue of 
Fortuna surmounting the 
tower of the Custom-house, 
stood out in bold relief. 
Next day we were rowed in 
a gondola up the Grand 
Canal, a street of magnifi- 
cent palaces rising from the 
sea, once sacred to the 
noblest families of the Vene- 
tian aristocracy. Its glory 
has, however, departed ; for 
many of those handsome 
buildings have been turned 
into hotels, boarding- 
houses, wine-stores, furni- 
ture-shops, schools and 
government offices. More- 
over, as they bear large 
boards on their fronts ad- 
vertising their wares or the 
base uses to which they 
have fallen, the effect is 
disappointing. Still, some 
air of their past grandeur 
clings to them. 

There is the newly re- 
stored, dark-looking Pa- 
lazzo Rezzonico, in which Robert Browning died ; 
and almost opposite is the palace begun for the 
Duke of Milan, and left unfinished by order of 
the Republic ; and, higher up, the Palazzo Mo- 
cenigo, where Byron lived. What sights and 
cesnes it must have witnessed! And so we glide 
under the single-arched bridge of the Rialto, with 
its rows of shops and crowds of wayfarers, and 
pass again beneath the new iron bridge, and for- 
ward to the lagoons, and back by sunless, narrow, 
evil-smelling canals, passing many lofty and 
handsomely decorated houses now overcrowded 
with the poor, whose colored rags hang drying 
from their balconies, while others are empty and 
shut, their doors decaying with damp, the win- 
dows boarded over, the stuccowork crumbling 
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and discolored, an air of desolation hovering 
around them. 

The silence of these side canals is scarcely 
broken save by the musical cry of gondoliers as 
they skillfully turn corners and call to the rower 
who may possibly be ahead, Premeé / (Pass to the 
right), or Stali! (Keep to the left), We did 
wisely and well to see the Grand Canal so soon, 
for the next day a heavy white fog, through 
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FOG. 13 
gondola was sometimes seen, gray and ghostly as it 
crept out of darkness, loomed in sight a second, 
and then disappeared, carrying muffled passen- 
gers into space, leaving no trace behind. The 
spirit of death seemed hovering darkly behind 
and beyond the impenetrable mass of still, moist 
vapor ; for on this and the following days black 
barges, with heavy palls marking outlines of cof- 
fins, mourners standing before and behind, bear- 
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which the sun vainly strove to penetrate, hung 
above the city, blotting out from view even the 
Church of Santa Maria Salute, which stood oppo- 
site our hotel on the other side of the canal. Not 
a sound was audible, for neither vehicles nor 
horses are to be found in Venice, and now the 
swish of the waters made by the steamboats and 
the cries of the gondoliers were unheard. The 
stillness was depressing. 

While gazing from the sitting-room windows, a 


ing lighted candles, the barges followed by gon- 
dolas carrying bent figures, wordless and sorrow- 
stricken, passed through the canals in slow and 
solemn procession to the island peopled alone by 
the dead. 

It was far from comfortable to travel by gon- 
dolas while the fog lasted, but every church and 
palace and gallery in Venice can be reached on 
foot ; though to find the way in crossing and ree 
crossing the three hundred and seventy - eight 
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bridges joining the islands is somewhat difficult 
to strangers and pilgrims. Next day the fog was 
still thick ; white, heavy and enervating, it hung 
over the city, and hid the sea. Hotel-keepers, 
waiters, guides and gondoliers, with many gestic- 
ulations, much lifting of eyebrows and fine scorn 
shown by flashing eyes, swore it was impossible 
the fog couid continue ; but, alas ! on the follow- 
ing day it was worse. Then all kinds of excuses 
were made: it was caused by an east wind, that 
must shift in a few hours; it was the sure fore- 
runner of fine and warm weather; in Verona the 
fog was much worse, and far colder; in Milano 
it rained, slected and snowed. ‘There was 
moon on these nights; yet a venturesome band 
of serenaders, muffied in cloaks and shawls, and 
huddled together for greater warmth, glided 
under the hotel-windows in a gondola lighted 
by Japanese lanterns, and sang ‘‘ Santa Lucia” 
and ‘‘ Addio mio bella Napoli,” in voices that de- 
fied the damp, and echoed somewhat dismally 
adown the Grand Canal. 

The promises made by those who live by visit- 
ors only, in this city where poverty is keenly felt 
by many, were vain. We thought with wistful- 
ness of the cozily curtained rooms, coal fires and 
home comforts we had left behind us. For full 
thirteen days the fog continued, clearing perhaps 
for a couple of hours toward sunset, when the 
west became a sea of fire, and giving a hope of 
better times unfulfilled next day. 

Miss Clara Montalba, who, with her family, 
occupied a house on the quay in which Petrarch 
once resided, was undaunted by the weather, and 
from her studio-windows made studies of the gray 
mists and looming fogs which hung above the 
Adriatic, wholly hiding the islands beyond, half 
concealing the clustering fishing-boats and empty 
barges with furled sails and mournful crews ; the 
groups of boys with hands in their pockets and 
shoulders in their ears watching the antics of a 
monkey ; the hooded figures of old men gath- 
ered together in doorways. On the morning of 
the fourteenth day we silently, slowly, but not 
sadly, were rowed to the station, and took our de- 
parture from this city of gloom. 


ho 


NEW-YEAR’S-DAY SOUP. 
By Davip Ker. 

‘Here comes the old marshal again, for the 
fourth time to-day. It’s lucky for him that he 
has that burning zeal of his to keep him warm 
in this bitter January weather.” 

And Captain St. Hilaire rubbed his half-frozen 
hands violently together, and stamped his be- 
numbed feet to warm them. 

** He’s a fine old fellow,” said the young sub- 
altern to whom St. Hilaire spoke; ‘‘ but I must 
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say he’s getting to be rather a bore with that per- 
petual fussing of his about ‘seeing that his men 
are properly cared for.’ ” 

In fact, if any one could find a fault in the 
great commander (who was one of the best as 
well as oldest of living French generals), it lay 
in his being just a little too fond of meddling, 
and inclined to think that nothing could ever 
be done right unless he was there to-see to it 
himself. Even when he visited other lands, he 
used to taste the soup of the foreign soldiers, 
and inspect their beds and quarters, just as care- 
fully as if they had been his own men. While 
on a visit to England, he had actually managed 
to eat (though with great difficulty) a slice of the 
tough, leathery boiled beef served out to the 
British redcoats, after which he remarked (man- 
fully suppressing a very wry face as he did so) 
that he no longer wondered at the English soldier 
being so hard! 

Now, on this particular day the marshal was 
busier and more fussy than ever ; for it was New 
Year’s Day, the greatest of all French holidays, 
and he was always specially particular in seeing 
that his men had an extra good dinner on the 
**Jour de l’An.” So, when he saw several men 
coming toward him with a huge soup - coffer 
(which was steaming up like a voleano into the 
frosty air), he ordered them to set it down at 
once, and let him taste if the soup was good. 

‘*Pardon me, your Excellency,” stammered 
the foremost man, with a look of dismay, 
** but x4 

“* Silence !” cried the marshal, sternly—for the 
man’s confused manner made him feel sure that 
something was wrong. ‘I’m determined to see 
that my men are properly fed !” 

And then, angrily silencing a second man who 
tried to speak, he dipped into the coffer a wooden 
spoon with which he had just been tasting some 
other form of camp cookery, and conveyed it 
to his mouth. But the liquid was no sooner in 
than it was out again, and the expression of the 
old general’s face, as he coughed and sputtered, 
and wiped his mouth again and again, showed 
that he did not much relish his draught. 

“Why, it’s dirty water!” roared she, as soon 
as he could speak. 

‘* Yes, your Excellency,” said the nearest sol- 
dier, purple with suppressed laughter; ‘‘ we’ve 
been washing out the laundry, and this coffer 
was the only thing we could get to carry away 
the water in.” 


KEEPING SECRETS. 
In the conversation which Agur, the son of 
Jakeh, is recorded to have held with Ithiel and 
Ucal, there is mention of difficult things : ‘‘ There 
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be three things,” says Agur, ‘“‘which are too won- 
derful for me; yea, four which I know not.” 
He subsequently mentions what they are. Had 
the parcemiast lived in the present day, he might 
have added a fifth—a wonderful thing, “‘ and yet 
again wonderful, and after that out of all whoop- 
ing”—a man who can keep a secret. Though 
the word ‘‘man” be supposed to include the 
whole human race, old men and maidens, young 
men and children—still the difficulty remains, 
and the man whose tongue does not leak may 
be considered in his generation worthy of all won- 
der, and a black swan indeed. 

Seeing that this is so, it becomes a question 
whether one should ever place sufficient confi- 
dence in another to make that other the deposi- 
tary of a secret. As the deposit is, most usually, 
solely for the benefit or satisfaction of the depos- 
itor, the law would not consider the depositary 
liable, except in case of gross negligence, for 
any harm which might accrue to the secret, or 
the original possessor, by its promulgation. Pub- 
lic opinion seems to have followed the law, and 
pursues the man who has been guilty of a breach 
of unsought confidence with but a feeble Nemesis. 
As the keeping of secrets is a rare quality, people 
should hesitate to confide them. A secret in 
joint tenancy is no secret. ‘T'wo may keep coun- 
cil, putting one away. ‘‘ Keep your own coun- 
cil” is a golden rule. 

But it has been said that all things should be 
common among friends, that nothing should be 
reserved or hidden—in a word, that friendship 
should be as naked as love. This remark belongs 
to the region of the true and the beautiful, but 
by no means to that of the politic or the useful. 
It is a remark, in the words of Mr. Weller, Sr., 
‘‘werging on the poetical.” It is flowery It 
had its birth, and should have had also its death, 
in the Golden Age. It is by no means suited to 
an epoch for which no metal is base enough to 
afford a name. “Communism of goods, it is true, 
seems to have prevailed in the dawn of Christian- 
ity, but even in that hopeful time a communism 
of thoughts does not appear to have been de- 
manded or imagined. It has also been said, with 
considerable truth, that trust and faith are inti- 
mately connected, and have, indeed, a mutual 
dependence. Unhappily, however, the former 
does not always meet with the latter, otherwise 
the habit of communication would be as safe as it 
is seductive. But, above all things, it is unwise, 
having deposited a secret in trust, to exhibit any 
overt doubt as to the faith of the depositary. 
Such a course of procedure can do no good, for 
the words have flown irrevocably, and it may, 
and probably will, lead to evil, for suspicion pro- 
vokes disloyalty, and creates an inclination to 
betray ; while treachery already waking is again 
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charmed to slumber by open confidence. Many 
there are who have communicated their thoughts 
and sentiments, their hopes and fears, to others, 
and have made these faithful only by treating 
them assuch. The ardent nobility of the cestui 
que trust, who scorns to suspect, is reflected in 
the paler nobility of the trustee who scorns to be- 
tray, as the beams of the greater light are reflected 
in those of the lesser. ‘ Be not jealous,” says 
the Oriental aphorism, ‘‘ against the wife of thy 
bosom, lest thou teach her an evil lesson against 
thyself.” Not afew, through their fear of being 
deceived, have taught others to deceive. These 
last observations, however, are of an ex post facto 
character, and apply to the treatment of the per- 
son to whom a secret has been intrusted, and not 
to the propriety of so intrusting it. But it may 
be said, against communicating or for keeping 
a secret, that it is absurd to suppose another to 
whom the secret may be of little or no conse- 
quence will keep the matter which you, to whom 
it may be of the greatest consequence, cannot 
keep. Alium silere, says the Latin grammar, 
quod voles, primum sile. 

Another argument against the ventilation of 
secrets is afforded by the extreme rarety of fit 
depositaries. Solomon evidently appears to have 
considered a faithful man as a creature of an 
ideal world. ‘A faithful man who can find ?” 
The faith which is required to keep an intrusted 
secret is not generally in danger from any moral 
obliquity. It is not generally a consideration of 
his own advantage which induces a man to betray 
the secret of his friend ; rather it is the cacoethes 
of talking, or that infection of mind which bab- 
bles secrets to a deaf pillow. As taciturnity is 
said to be a chief characteristic of the mad por- 
tion of mankind, so loquacity may be said to be 
that of fhe sane. It is this garrulous habit which 
leads to an interchange of meteorological remarks 
between two who meet by chance, who have no 
interest in common, and, having little to say on 


this, have nothing to say to one another on any 
other subjeet under the sun; and it is this same 
habit which divulges secrets, and separates chief 


friends. It is the condition of him who was preg- 
nant with the secret of Midas, who after much 
labor hid his untimely birth beneath the ground 
whereon after the whispering reeds grew. There 
are few without it—the retired, the deep, the 
dark are inspired with it, as Echo haunts the 
deepest and most solitary cave. ‘Those who are 
troubled with the disease can no more resist its 
insidious attacks than the king and ali the royal 
family and the lords of his council and all the 
nobility could refrain from dancing in the story 
when the magic pipe was played. It is the glory 
of nature to conceal a matter, but it is the happi- 
ness of mankind to declare a secret. 
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ALASKA. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


IcE-BUILT, ice-bound and sea-bounded— 
Such cold seas of silence! such room! 
Such snow-light! such sea-light, confounded 
With thunders that smite as a doom! 
Such grandeur! such glory, such gloom! 
Hear that boom! Hear that deep, distant boom 
Of an avalanche hurled 
Down this unfinished world! 
Alaska, 1890. 


Ice seas! and ice summits! ice spaces 
In splendor of white, as God's throne! 
Ice worlds to the pole! and ice places 
Untracked, and unnamed, and unknown! 
Hear that boom! Hear the grinding, the groan 
Of the ice gods in pain! Hear the moan 
Of yon ice mountain hurled 
Down this unfinished world! 
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By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


THERE was upon his face an intense, and even his, and there was a husky tremor in the voice 
a combative, look, as he stood in the wind-swept which said to him: 
piazza, with his hand upon the bell-pull. He **You mustn’t come in, Jeff.” 
seemed about to ring again, when the door opened ‘* Madeleine,” he bluntly exclaimed, ‘ what 
and he stepped quickly in, while a graceful form does this mean ?” 
receded timidly before him. A pair of moist, ‘Mr. Lapham! Steve Lapham !” 
dark eyes and a troubled face were averted from Old Jacob Lapham’s only your stepfather. 
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‘** WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO?’ ‘NOTHING AT ALL,’ HE SAID, CALMLY. 
IT ALL BURNS!’” , 
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‘BUT FIRE IS GOOD FOR FRAUD. HOW WELL 
- ‘‘ aT LAST HE AROSE, EXCLAIMING, ‘WELL! IF I CAN'T OPEN IT, NOBODY ELSE CAN!’” 
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He has no authority over you. His son isa fraud ! 
Your mother——” 

“Oh, Jeff, dear ! that the They 
have made her forbid me to speak to you! I can- 
not disobey her! They hav 


trouble ! 


is 


She is dying! al- 


most made her make me promise. Oh, Jeff, dear, 


" 


I’m almost crazy 
‘Tl should 


fierce 


say you were,” he growled, with a 
his “Tt 


Is your mother really so 


light ‘YOSs face. was 


dancing a 
time for me to come. 
low - 


‘*She may last many days vet; 


twenty-four hours. 


perhaps not 
Stephen Lapham isn’t there, 
but his father doesn’t leave her for a minute. 
She commanded 


I’ve no chance to see her alone. 


me not to speak to you.” 


“No, Jeff. ‘*She only re- 
ated something after old Jake Lapham. What 


she was forced to say was no command of hers. 


she didn’t,” said 


She has no right to do it, any- 
Old Jake did 


Do be reasonable. 
how ; and she really didn’t do it. 
As for Steve, the young——” 
“Don’t I know what said Madeleine, 
“Didn't I what his father 
They didn’t know I heard——” 


ne 18° 
aysterically. hear 
said to him ? 

‘What did 
hesitated, and he closed the door behind him and 
led her into the parlor as he added: ‘ What did 
you hear ? Tell me the whole of it.” 

«Oh, Jeff, dear,” said Madeleine, ‘* Mr. Lapham 
said to Steve that as soon as mother died they 
would record all the deeds, before proving the 
will, and then they would own every dollar of the 
He said they could make me do what 
they pleased then.” 

*““What deeds ?” he asked, in a firm but unex- 
cited way, that seemed to help her. 

** Deeds that mother made,” she said. ‘‘ Deeds 
end things that give them everything there is to 
sive.” 

‘¢ Did you ever sign any papers yourself ?” asked 
Jeff. ‘‘She couldn’t do it alone.” 

**J don’t know what they were,” repli¢d Made- 
leine. ‘<I signed every paper they had on the 
teble, the night they said she would die before 
morning.” 

‘When was that ?” he asked. 

‘* More than a month ago,” she said ; “ and they 
put them all into the safe in the library.” 

‘*— know where it is,” said Jeff. ‘It’s your 
own It opens with a combination 
lock. You know the numbers, of course, and 
how to open it ?” 

‘“No, I don’t,” she replied, despairingly. “I 
never knew how to open it. I don’t know the 
numbers, and I can’t tell you. They’ve kept 
them a secret. Mother said once that it was the 
Declaration of Independence and the days of the 
week.” 


they say 7” demanded Jeff, as she 


pronerty. 
i . 


safe now. 
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“Oh!” 
‘that’s a 
now ?” 
Jeff's face was angry and stormy, in spite of his 
calm, reassuring manner, as he strode to the li- 
brary-door and opened it. The room had a chilly, 
A fire- 
proof safe, of medium size, stood in one corner, 


exclaimed Jeff, with almost a laugh ; 
riddle. Is anybody in the library 


said Madeleine. ‘* Nobody goes there.” 


deserted look, and its grate was empty. 


and in an instant the young man was kneeling 
before it. 

‘This is your safe, Madeleine Lane,” he said. 
May I open or 

* You may, but you can’t,” she replied ; but 
his hand was on the knob of the safe-lock, and 
burned with feverish excitement as 
she watched the quick, though careful, turns of 
his wrist. 


her cheeks 


‘**'Twice this way,” she counted. ‘ Three times 
that way. Once around again—or was it twice ?” 

Just then she heard a faint click, and she saw 
the door of the safe swing wide open. It was as 
if a feat of necromancy had been performed be- 
fore her eyes. Those of Jeff were searching the 
interior of the safe. 

‘‘ Here they are!” he exclaimed, as he pulled 
out of a pigeonhole a package of long-folded, 
legal-looking documents, and to his feet. 
‘* Please examine them with me, Madeleine.” 

‘This first lot,” he said, turning them over, 
‘‘are all deeds, of one sort or another, to your 
own father, two or three to your mother, by 
which they owned their entire property. All of 
them are recorded. We have nothing to do with 
them. I'll put them back. There! Now, Made- 
leine, just look at these! All of them new deeds. 
You and your mother to Jacob Lapham. You 
and she did actually sign them all.” 

‘*T didn’t know what I was signing,” 
Madeleine. ‘* But there were 
notary.” 

“Of course,” 


rose 


gasped 
witnesses and a 
said Jeff, as he read on. ‘* Each 
deed acknowledges a large sum of money actu- 
ally paid, and here are the mortgages, bonds, 
notes, that old Jake Lapham paid that money 
out for.” 

«* There never were any mortgages,” said Made- 
leine, ‘‘ but those are my own signatures—all of 
them.” 

‘They are dated as if they had been signed 
three years ago,” he said ; ‘‘as soon as you were 
It’s a very completely finished piece 
Hello! What’s this ?” 

‘‘She signed her will that very day,” replied 
Madeleine. ‘‘ Aunt Wickham and Judge Wick- 
ham, and two other gentlemen, came here with 
Mr. Lapham, and we were all in mother’s room, 
but none of them knew what was in the will.” 

‘Exactly !” said Jeff. ‘‘ How they did work 


old enough. 
of robbery. 
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the matter! Here are two wills, made the same 
day. How could they make those stupid wit- 
nesses sign twice ?” 

“‘T heard Mr. Lapham say, ‘Sign here, and 
sign here,’” said Madeleine. ‘‘ Judge Wickham 
was leaning over mother and saying something 
to -her.” 

‘*He was unsuspecting,” said Jeff. ‘ This is 
really her will, giving all to you and making 
Judge Wickham and Deacon Morris her execu- 
tors. This other thing gives all to Jacob Lap- 
ham and makes him sole executor, giving you 
only a life estate. It says a great deal more, but 
it’s a fraud.” 

At that moment he was lighting a match and 
removing the blower from the library-grate. 

“Oh, Jeff, you dare not !” exclaimed Madeleine, 
“vou must not! What are you going to do ?” 

** Nothing at all,” he said, calmly. ‘* But fire 
is good for fraud. How well it all burns! There 
go the deeds, and the mortgages, and the bonds, 
and all the notes. The will went up like a flash.” 

‘« Dear me !” she said ; but Jeff was once more 
investigating the safe. 

‘* Madeleine,” he said, *‘ here’s a stack of green- 
backs, and it’s your money. It is right 
where he can get it. Don’t you think it ought 
to be in a safer place ?” 

‘* Tt must be mine !” she exclaimed. 
be his! He hasn’t anything. 
it, surely !” 

“‘ Meant to ?” replied Jeff. ‘* Why, he has al- 
ready stolen it and hidden it here. This is your 
safe, to be sure, but it isn’t safe enough. You 
are going to put your money into the Compton 
National Bank. Fifteen thousand dollars and 
more. All that old Jacob Lapham has stolen 
during several years, except what Steve has 
wasted, one way or another.” 

“Put it into the bank for me, Jeff,” said 
Madeleine. ‘‘I dare not, and I cannot bear to 
leave the house.” 

‘*T’ll put the will right back where I found 
it,” he said, as he did so. ‘* They all saw it de- 
posited here ?” 

** Yes,” replied Madeleine. ‘‘ Uncle Wickham 
end the witnesses came down and saw it put away 
there.” 

**'That’s where they will find it, then, when 
they come to look for it,” said Jeff, and he 
seemed to be worrying in a very curious way 
cround the lock of the safe. ‘There! That'll 
do, I guess. Now, Madeleine, I must go.” 

Not many, not very many, seconds later Jeff 
walked unconcernedly out of the house, as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. Made- 
leine, on the other hand, after closing the door 
behind him, went slowly and thoughtfully up- 
stairs. 


owl 


‘Tt can’t 
He meant to steal 
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** It’s all done,” she said to herself. ‘I’m glad 
he did it! Oh, how I wish I could speak to 
mother! Only for one minute !” 

A door at her right opened at that moment, 
and a tall, grim-looking woman stood in it. 

‘* How is mother?” asked Madeleine. ‘Is Mr. 
Lapham there ?” 

‘* He is asleep just now,” said the nurse, with 
an iron smile. ‘‘ She has not stirred or spoken.” 

Madeleine walked past her into the room, and 
bent above an emaciated form lying upon the 
bed. 

The face was placid, but there could be no mis- 
understanding of the message it conveyed. 

**Oh, if I could but speak to her!” thought 
Madeleine, while her whole frame shook and her 
own face grew as white as was that upon which 
she was gazing, and then a faint whisper broke 
through her lips : 

** Mother !” 

A pair of blue eyes opened languidly, and the 
nurse now at the window, did not hear as acutely 
as did Madeleine : 

** My daughter ! 
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Kiss me! 
So quick, so passionate, so agonizingly in- 


tense was that meeting at the lips; but Madeleine 
could now whisper : 

** Jeff has been here, mother. 
to you.” 

‘‘Give him my love, dear. My 
easier to leave you with him——” 

Just then the nurse turned suddenly from the 
window, and a burly form which had lain upon a 
sofa near it sprang vigorously to its feet and 
strode to the bedside. 

** Madeleine Lane ! how dare you ? 
not talk! Have I not forbidden 
thing ?” 

‘* She is my mother, Mr. Lapham, and you are 
not my father,” said Madeleine, resolutely. ‘* But 
i think it best not. to speak to her again, just 
now. If I did think best, I should do so.” 

There was a motion of a thin hand on the cov- 
erlet, and it was obeyed. Madeleine stooped and 
kissed her mother, and then glided out of the 
sick-room, closely followed by the heavy feet and 
wrathful face of old Jacob Lapham. 

** What does this mean ?” he demanded, ‘‘ Am 
I not to be obeyed ?” 

**You have no authority over me,” she said, 
with newly risen flashes in her troubled but brill- 
iant eyes. ‘‘ You have some in that room, but 
you haven’t any outside of it.” 

The man looked as if a thunderbolt had struck 
all around him. 

**T haven’t ?” he hoarsely gasped. 
to be obeyed in my house ?” 

“‘T shall be civil to you,” she said, ** for my 
mother’s sake, but I shall not go beyond that, I 


He sent his love 


son! It is 


She must 
this sort of 


‘I'm not 
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** And she wishes you to be 
ready to act at once. She is 
not upon good terms with old 
Jake or Steve.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the old 
lawyer. ‘* Tell her I'll be 
ready.” 

Perhaps it was as well that 
Madeleine watched at her win- 
dow, looking toward the vil- 
lage, and that Jeff was not 
again compelled to ring the 
doorbell, for at the moment 
when she admitted him old 
Jacob Lapham himself was in 
the library. 

pa ae “You take care of the 
ome TBA A REET | Fh bank-book,” she said, when 
Hi i] | [ he had swiftly detailed his 

HAMIL [= AREER Cts oA nee” 
iii it business doings. ‘* Don’t stay. 

- : His face had darkened, 

cloudily, over what she had 

herself told him, but it cleared 

THE AMATEUR AND ace ees price Snippet, — YORK SOCIETY somewhat as he turned away. 
OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—SEE PAGE <v. : : “ 

Even Madeleine did not hear 

beg that you will not misunderstand your posi- him say to himself, aloud, as he was going down 
tion.” the steps: ‘Oh, but don’t I wish I could see old 

“* Silence !” he said. “‘ Not another word! Go Jake and Steve at work on that safe !” 
to your room, and stay there! On no account do Madeleine reached her room again unobserved, 
you leave the house. Do you hear me ?” all the more safely because her stepfather was 

Not a word of reply was uttered, but, with a crouching before that obstinate fireproof safe, 
slow and dignified step, she 
turned away, and the door of 
her own room closed behind 
her. He heard its key turn 
in the lock, and perhaps he 
believed that he was obeyed, 
for he re-entered the sick- 
room. There, at least, he was 
a sort of king until the com- 
ing of the real king, whose 
feet were already upon the 
threshold. 

As for Jefferson Meredith, 
his walk to the village had 
been rapid, and his first visit 
was made at the bank. His 
next errand was to a dingily 
respectable law-office. 

*‘ Judge Wickham,” he said 
to the white-haired gentleman 
who welcomed him, ‘ Miss 
Lane is somehow aware that 
you and Deacon Morris are 
executors of her mother’s 
will——” 

‘“*T had an idea, from her- 
self, that I was to be one of 
them——” 


THE 


twisting the knob to numbers that he knew, but 
which the lock refused to know anything about. 
Ile muttered, too, fiercely, even explosively, and 
at last he arose, exclaiming : 

‘Well! If I can’t open it, nobody else can. 
Sometimes those things will work so. I’ve known 
it happen before. At any rate, I’ve got all those 
things fixed so that the property can’t get away 
from me. I’m sole executor, and the will just 
nails and clinches the deeds.” 

Madeleine lingered in her room only for a long, 
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There was a heavy hand upon Madeleine’s 
shoulder, as she arose, but she did not turn her 
fixed gaze from her mother’s face. 
‘* What does she mean ?” he harshly, hoarsely 
demanded. ‘* Her son ?” 


‘There was no answer in words, but even Jacob 
Lapham turned pale, and the advancing nurse 
drew back again, while Madeleine sank upon her 
knees—for they were all suddenly aware that the 
last messenger had come. 

For Madeleine Lane all earthly things were 


A DANGEROUS EXPOSURE, 


deep, silent fit of thinking. At the end of it she 
arose from her chair with a hard-drawn breath, 
and once more went over to the sick-room. 

The form upon the bed lay very still, but the 
loving blue eyes opened as Madeleine again 
grasped the thin hand in hers. 

“‘{ gave your message to Jeff, mother. 
sent his love to you again.” 

‘**T wish I could see him. My son!” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Say good-by to him for me, dear. Kiss 
me, Madeleine. There—there—good-by.” 


He 


veiled and put away. That hour of sobs and 
silence was no time to consider questions of prop- 
erty. 

There were others in the house, however, whose 
business activities were hindered, very appar- 
ently, less by the presence of death than by the 
strange perverseness of the lock of the safe in 
the library. The knob of it was twisted and 
twisted in the most wearisome way. 

« Steve,” remarked an anxious voice, at last, 
‘*we must have that money out! The deeds and 
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mortgages must be recorded! Only one will 
must be found there! This is awful !” 

‘We've some days yet, father, and we can 
blow it open.” 

‘*We must do it ourselves, 
to have anybody else open that safe. 
let Madeleine alone, too, until after the funeral 

“‘T don’t care,” growled Steve, ‘‘so long as 
Jeff Meredith is kept out of the house. 
aunt Wickham is up there with her now.” 

Aunt Wickham with Madeleine all 
through the long, dark night of the first mourn- 
Then followed the strange days of interval 
Old Jacob Lap- 


It won’t do 
We must 


then. 


remained 


ing. 
between a death and a burial. 
ham had a great deal of walking up and down in 
the parlor to do, for he was a bereaved man, with 
more than one grief to carry. The lock of the 
safe had much twisting to endure, but it still re- 
fused to remember its numbers. 

Judge Wickham came in, and Mr. Lapham 
began to say something to him about the safe 
and its contents, and its conduct. 

!” responded the old law- 
yer ; It’s 
no time for it, either. Wait till after the funeral. 
Mad- 


e Pooh. pooh, Jacob 
‘you are in no condition for business. 


I’ll attend to everything for you just now. 
eleine, too—she’s all broken down.” 
There was one brief moment of the second of 
those days when, unknown to the Laphams, the 
fingers of Jeff Meredith grasped the mysterious 
knob, and when the safe-door opened and shut 
remarked : 
right, but I 


be sure.” 


augain, and he 

‘T knew it 
to try it and 
Another night passed and 


was all felt 
wanted 
another day came, 
t ppointed there were carriages at 


for 


out 


hour a 
There 
when the 
that Madeleine leaned on 


and at the 
the 
however, 
in the fact 
Wickham, 


door. was ho occasion remark, 


the 
the 


a carriage 


mourners came of 
house, 
arm of ive and entered 
with him and his wife, her mother’s sister, and 
riend, Mrs. Meredith. . If her 
stepfather and stepbrother did not like it, that 
was not the time for them to say so, or ta employ 


authority. 


th her mother’s 


Dark, heavy, stormy, passionate with memories 
and farewells, is that next hour, always—the hour 
of the going and returning—but its gust is surely 
followed by a calm, for storms exhaust. 

The house was regained and was re-entered by 
the family party, and nobody else seemed to no- 
tice that Judge Wickham went in last, and that, 
as he did so. he took the key out of the door and 
put it in his pocket. 

‘‘ Wickham,” said Mr. Lapham, as the old law- 
yer joined the rest in the parlor, ‘“‘ come in here 
a moment. I-can’t open the safe. Nobody else 
knows the combination, but it won't open. Her 


will is there 


Her 
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‘Try it again, Jacob—try it again,” said the 
judge,” placidly. 
nervous 

** We'll have to have it blown open,” said Mr. 
Lapham ; ‘‘ but just to show you how it is 

And he did try it, with ostentatious precision, 
in full confidence that the lock would continue 
its obstinacy ; but when he remarked, ‘‘ There !” 
and gave a hard pull, open flew the door of the 
safe, and its contents were on public exhibition. 

“*T declare ! exclaimed Mr. Lapham, springing 
to his feet. ‘ Remarkable !” 

‘*“There’s the will,” Judge Wickham, 
calmly, as he sent a long arm in and pulled out a 
paper, lying in full view. 

The eyes of Jacob Lapham were frantically 
searching the interior of the big iron safe for 
something which they did not seem to find. 

‘This is it. All continued Judge 
Wickham. ‘* Deacon Morris and I are executors. 
Everything goes to Madeleine! I'll take posses- 
That is, Pll leave her in full pos- 


* You've been too agitated, too 


said 


correct,” 


sion at once. 
session.” 

** Give me that paper !” roared Jacob Lapham. 
‘‘ Tt isn’t the will !” 

eV G8, 1a replied the { 
I saw it put there. 1 was here. It’s 


judge. ‘I know the 
signatures. 
all right, Jacob.” 
‘“ There’s another 
bed ! 


robbed fad 


‘Tt 


"1. 4 


Wil been 


I’m 


The safe has 


Papers missing ! 


] 
Le 
' 


Money missing ! 


isn’t Miss 
safe. If there is another will, produce it.” 
** Leave the house! I’m in control here ! 
I’m in possession !” 
‘I think not,” Wickham. 
‘Your authority has ceased. Lane is in 
She is the absolute, unquestionable 
You and Steve must go !” 
It was of little use to 
there was a storm, and it was all the worse be- 
of the bewildering conduct of that safe. 
After the battle of Waterloo, however, there was 
nothing but exile before Napoleon. The safe 
contained no other will, and when Judge Wick- 
ham shut it up it almost seemed to wink at him. 
The judge did not storm, but he was firm, and so 
too, was calm, although 


your safe, Jacob: it is Lane’s 
Get 
out 
answered Judge 
possession. 
owner. 
storm, but of course 


cause 


was Madeleine, and she, 
she remarked : 

‘If Stephen were a gentleman he would not 
wish to remain, knowing, as he does, how utterly 
I detest him. After what you have said and done, 
Mr. Lapham, you must go at All that 
belongs to you has been put into your own room.” 

“Come upstairs, Steve,” said his father; and 
as soon as they were in Steve’s room, he added : 
‘* Wickham is going ont to find Morris. As soon 
as he is gone we will search that safe.” 

‘We'll clean it out, too,” said Steve. 


once. 
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Hardly had they left the library, however, be- 
fore Jefferson Meredith came in from the dining- 
room, where he had passed most of his time 
during the funeral services, and once more he 
worried the lock of the safe a little. 

«Ts it all right, Jeff ?” asked Judge Wickham. 
«Am not I to know the new combination ? Can’t 
you explain it to me ?” 

‘* Simplest thing in the world,” said Jeff. ‘‘ Lots 
of people remember their safe combinations that 
way. The riddle was no riddle at all.” 

** Independence, Fourth of July, and the days 
of the week ? How was it? I must say it’s a 
riddle to me.” 

“Why,” said Jeff, “don’t you see it? The 
year, 1776. The days, 7. Divide so—17—7—7%6, 
to get your three numbers. ‘Twist the knob the 
usual way. That did it.” 


** How is it now ?” asked the lawyer. 
‘‘ All independence and freedom,” said Jeff. 


“Tt is 17—21—%6, and that’s what’ll puzzle old 
Jacob when he comes downstairs. But it’s a good 
thing to know how to set and reset a lock.” 

Jeff was in another part of the house when the 
Laphams were puzzled, but he knew how it was. 
Even the lock seemed to enjoy it as they tried to 
make it once more remember its old numbers. 

‘It’s an awful riddle, Steve,” groaned old 
Jacob; “but we can’t get in.” 

That, alas for them, meant that their plot had 
failed, and that they must get out. 

Only a few weeks later Jefferson Meredith was 
slowly, thoughtfully turning a plain gold ring 
upon one of Mrs. Madeleine Meredith’s fingers. 

‘*] feel so safe now,” she said; “and it is 
what mother would have wished.” 

** Madeleine,” he answered her, ‘‘ there are 
some combinations of which only God knows 
the secret. This is one of them, and it is locked 
forever.” 


” 
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AccorpInG to Lord Brougham, who amused 
himself in his old age by the study of mathemat- 
ics, varied by optics and natural theology, any 
man is very fortunate who has a hobby, for, gen- 
erally speaking, such a taste is through life a con- 
stant source of pleasure. Indeed, a man with a 
hobby has ample resources in himself for amuse- 
ment; and oftentimes, when failing health over- 
takes him, or his declining days set in, he finds 
a never-failing source of happiness. It is true 
that in a variety of instances men have had ridic- 
ulous hobbies, but making due allowance for the 
many-sidedness of the human mind, it must be 
admitted that one of a man’s best friends is his 
hobby. As a relaxation, enticing the busy man 
of life from his daily routine of work, the hobby 
is productive of health, relieving the brain from 
the tension which it only too frequently under- 
goes when in harness. Thus instances meet us 
on all sides of celebrated personages enjoying re- 
lief from the “hum and buzz” of life in their 
favorite pursuit. Whether it be Nero construct- 
ing his hydraulic clocks, or Prince Rupert exper- 
imenting in his laboratory, or Philip of Burgundy 
contriving houses full of diableries, such as hid- 
den trapdoors, undermined floors, and the like, 
we find the same habit illustrated among men of 
every age and country. 

Thus even the stately Bolingbroke, as we learn 
from one of Pope’s letters, was not above shoul- 
dering a prong, and even Burke loved to snatch 
an hour from his ever-engrossing politics by shar- 
ing the labors of his farm-servants. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, Pitt was a woodman; and, when he 
was carrying on the government of the country, 


he would now and then spend a day or two at his 
country house, near Hayes Common, and, sally- 
ing out with Wilberforce, would 
walks among the old trees of 
copses. 

According to Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott “ was 
an expert, as well as powerful wielder of the ax, 
and competed with his ablest subalterns as to the 
paucity of blows by which a tree could be brought 
down. The wood rang ever and anon with laugh- 
ter while he shared their labors, and if he had 
taken, as he every now and then did, a whole day 
with them, they were sure to be invited home to 
Abbotsford to sup gayly with Tom Purdie.” 
They were jovial days, and the memories of them 
have clung to the neighborhood where the once- 
familiar voice has long beey silent. Then there 
was Archbishop Whately, who occasionally would 
fell a tree, telling his friends that this was far 
more health-giving to him than a dose of medi- 
cine. Anyhow, the exercise generally had the 
desired effect, and soon made him feel better 
when he happened to be out of sorts. 

Literary pursuits have always been a source of 
amusement. Thus William Pitt studied the Greek 
and Latin classics on one oceasion when out of 
office, and Canning on a similar occasion trans- 
Jated the Odes and Satires of Horace. Accori- 
ing to Mr. Gleig, ‘‘a copy of verses was as nat- 
ural an operation” to Warren Hastings ‘as his 
morning meal,” and Edward Jenner had the same 
taste. Jacob Bryant, one of the ripest scholars 
of his time, and an especial favorite of George 
III., delighted in writing Latin verses, very few 
being superior to him in his day. A Latin poem 


hew out new 


the Holwood 
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of his production on the Gin Act, composed after 
the model of Virgil, and printed in the “Muse 
Etonenses,” is one of the happiest specimens of 
As a writer of 
English verse, his compositions, says Mr. Jesse,* 
‘were seemingly confined to a few lively and 
scattered trifles, produced either for 
amusement or for that of his friends, an ode ‘ To 
2 Pair of Stockings,’ and another one ‘ To a Cat,’ 
being the titles of the only two which we remem- 
ber to have seen recorded.” 


his merits as a classical versifier. 


his own 


Robert Burns delighted in extempore versifica- 
tion, and James Watt, in his early life, was some- 
what of a poet. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
when Mr. Stratford Canning, employed some- 
times his leisure moments in writing verses. + 
They were of decided merit, and attracted the 


**< Celebrated Etonians,” i. 325. 


+ Smiles’s *‘ Life and Labor,” 315. 


ON THE NILE.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY MRS. DE FOREST. =r? 


notice of Byron, who remarked, in reference to 
his lines on Bonaparte, that they ‘‘ were worth a 
thousand odes of anybody’s.” 


‘*T was aware,” he 
added, ‘‘ that he was a man of talent, but did not 
suspect him of possessing all the family talents in 
such perfection.” Then there was the late Lord 
Derby, who was fond of the old classics, and his 
translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad ” was a scholarly 
production which, apart from his political career, 
greatly enhanced his reputation. 

Another ministerial author, whose name—inde- 
pendently of politics—will long be revered by 
the English people, was Earl Beaconsfield. Like 
Lord Brougham, he was a busy and indefatigable 
author; and, although necessarily hard-worked 
by reason of his Parliamentary duties, he found 
time to bequeath to posterity that long list of 
standard works which will always be read with 
pride by succeeding generations. Among further 
ministerial authors, says Mr. Smiles, * ‘* were Lord 

Normandy, who wrote the 
novel entitled ‘No’; Earl 
Russell, who produced a 
tragedy (‘ Don Carlos’) and 
a novel (‘The Nun of Ar- 
ronea’), both very inferior 
productions. Lord Palmer- 
ston had the credit of pro- 
ducing some excellent jewz 
@esprit in the ‘New Whig 
Guide,’ while Lord Liver- 
pool was Minister.” Tel- 
ford,‘the engineer, indulged 
in his taste for poetry, one 
of his most successful com- 
positions being a translation 
of the **Ode to May,” from 
Buchanan’s Latin poems. 

Charles Robert Leslic 
took great interest in as- 
tronomy. His knowledge 
of this science was very 
slight, but the pleasure he 
had in the various appear- 
ances in the heavens was 
unbounded, so much so that 
he used to say an eclipse 
seemed to take place on pur- 
pose for his pleasure. ‘* Ile 
once said to me,” adds his 
son, “‘that he thought it 
very likely that part of our 
happiness in the next life 
would be derived from find- 
ing out the wonders of the 
creation which are hidden 
to us here.” 


Life and Labor,” 316, 


THE AMATEUR AND HIS CAMERA. 


By S. M. Gipson. 


‘¢ A PHOTOGRAPHIC apparatus, with its delight- 
ful allurements, is a more valuable possession 
than Aladdin’s Lamp.” 

Thus enthusiastically does one amatéur pho- 
tographer declare himself upon this subject. 
Judging by the number of cameras abroad in the 


ally gets over it in a year or two, and so complete 
is the cure that you would never suspect that 
anything had been the matter. Occasionally it 
becomes chronic, and then nearly everything else 
is neglected for the sake of the hobby. 


One friend, who is not an amateur photog- 


EDMUND RUSSELL, IN HIS DELSARTE HOUSE ROBE.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY MISS MARY E. MARTIN. 


land, he speaks truly; and to be the possessor of 
« Kodak, with a ruby light and a dark-room, is to 
be indeed blessed. 

I have had no experience myself in this line. 
I was once upon the brink of investing in a pho- 
tographic outfit, when the chance observation of 
a friend disheartened me, and I immediately 
abandoned the idea of attaching myself to a cam- 
era. The remark was something to the effect 
that when one happens to take the fever he usu- 


rapher, but the wife of one, says that up to two 
years ago her husband was a reasonably sane man. 
He was then seized with the camera fever, and 
although she has persuaded him to give up smok- 
ing, she cannot induce him to give up the cam- 


era. ‘I wouldn’t complain,” she adds, ‘if he 
ever turned out a picture that looks like any- 
thing, but he never does. He has tried the ba- 
bies, but they look like poor littlo frightened im- 
ages.” 
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There was something distinctly disheartening 
about these remarks, and I forthwith gave up all 
idea of being an amateur photographer. 
friends experts, 
from them I have gleaned a few items which may 


be of 


I have, 
however, several who are and 
interest to some readers of this magazine. 
The amateurs in New York have two societies, 
or clubs: one, “‘ The Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers ”; the “The New York Camera 
Club.” Each are incorporated ‘for the promo- 
tion, cultivation ctice of the art and sci- 
ence of photography.” Regular meetings are held 
each August. These 
meetings are for the reading and discussion of pa- 
pers on photographic subjects, and the exhibition 
of novel or improved apparatus, frequently ac- 
companied by demonstrations. Special meetings, 
to the exhibition of lantern-slides, also 
To these meetings members 
are their friends. Public 
exhibitions of members’ work are held during the 
year, and in connection with the photographic 


] . 
and pra 


month, except July and 


devoted 
occur once a month. 
privileged to invite 


societies of Philadelphia and Boston, the exhibi- 
tions ‘being held in each city in turn. 

The total membership of the Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers is 255. Among the honorary 
members are Professor W. R. Burton, of the Im- 

‘ial University, Tokio, Japan ; Professor Chan- 
f Columbi Professor J. M. Eder, 

and M. Leon Vidal, of Paris. 

‘the Camera Club is Mr. W. T. 
{mong the members of this club are, 
thuyler, Dr. Fowler, Mr. George B. 
Nathan Appleton, Miss Martin, 
‘arker, Major Shorkley, Mrs. Ar- 
and Mr. and Mrs, David Wil- 

also members of the Society 

Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


veled abroad at different times, and 


College : 


Photographers. 
liams have tra 
their coll n of pictures includes many foreign 
historical 
standpoint or from the fact of their being ,souve- 


nirs of places 


photographs of value, either from an 
noted for beauty of scenery. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gould have taken many 
the scenery about their country 
home, and Mr, Gould is fond of making pictures 
of his wife and pretty children. 

Mrs. de Forest, of Washington Square, is con- 


photographs of 


sidered one of the most expert lady amateurs in 
the country. 
interiors ; 
forte. on 
the Nile last Summer, that on page 24 being a 
reproduction of 


She does not care to photograph 
portraiture and outdoor views are her 
She has some charming views taken 


one, 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie always takes her camera 
with her, when accompanying her husband on his 
frequent excursions to the Pennsylvania mines, to 
California, to Colorado, to Norway or to Scotland, 
when they are off on their coaching tour. When 
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Mrs. Carnegie returns to New York, her plates 
are sent to a Sixth Avenue photographer to be 
developed. Portraiture is a hobby with her. 

Dr. Fowler. of West Fortieth Street, New York, 
who ranks among the leading amateurs, has been 
successful in taking a picture by moonlight, 
which unfortunately is too delicate in tone to be 
satisfactorily reproduced. The picture is won- 
derfully soft and mellow ; almost imagine 
yourself standing in the moonlight and gazing at 
The 
The picture was taken 
September 9th, 1889, at Cooperstown, New York, 
aud shows the Beaver Meadow hills. Dr. Fowler 
has his country-seat at Cooperstown. 

Miss Mary E. Martin is one of the cleverest 
amateurs in the country, and an opportunity 
which I had a few weeks ago of looking through 
her collection of pictures I considered a treat 
indeed. From the number I 
this article, which Miss Martin kindly loaned me. 
Many of her views were taken about Cooperstown ; 
a characteristic one is the tower at Point Judith, 
on Otsego Lake. 

The picture on page 25 is interesting for the 
reason that it gives one an opportunity to see 
that famous Delsarte disciple, Edmund Russell, 
in all the glory of his Delsarte house robe. The 
newspapers have devoted much space to its de- 
scription, but I doubt if one could really form 


you 


the lovely landscape spread out before you. 
exposure Was five hours. 


begged a few for 


The garment 


much idea of it without seeing it. 
is of soft gray camel’s hair, with a bordering resem- 
camel’s-hair The 
ment was a gift to Mr. Russell from some 


Indian potentate—a prince, I believe. Mr. 
‘ citi- 


the well-known awls. 


ussell attires himself in the conventional 
there he 
inks himeelf at liberty to indulge his taste foi 


» esthetic 


1's dress” except when at home; 
in dress, 

Choja is the correct name of the garment shown 
in the picture. Sir Edwin Arnold wears a similar 
choja, and is described as looking very dignified 
and graceful in it. The average American man, 
however, will still cling to his average Amer- 
ican clothes, probably, and not take kindly to the 
choja, although Mr. Russell tells him there was 
never a period of such utter stupidity in dress 
This photograph of Mr. Russell 
the work of Miss Martin. In the top 
her New York Miss Martin 
has arranged a studio, lit from above, supplied 
with number of potted plants, some 
ioice bits of furniture, and, with her dark-room 
ose at hand, she is able to photograph her 
friends and make experiments, with a costly 
lens, in portraiture. She owns a trusty “ de- 
tective ” and a view camera. It is to a detective 
her favor most inclines, and with a handsome in- 
strument boxed in leather, fitted with all manner 


as at present. 
is also 
story of home in 
screens, a 
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" 
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of marvelous contrivances, and a lens of great 
value, she snaps off little photographic gems on 
plates measuring five by eight inches. No curi- 
ous subject escapes her; the same faithful de- 
tective has caught the angry flash of black thun- 
derclouds or the glistening light 
Lake, upon whose borders she spends her Sum- 
mers. 

Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, Jr., is devoted to her 
camera, and has a stack of photographs of her 
own taking. At her country home she has a 
studio, and does hi 
tinguished herself, a few years ago, by ‘‘ catch- 


on Otsego 


own developing. She dis- 


ing” a group of Chinese who were watching the 
steamer sail away upon which Mrs. Thorne was 
homeward-bound. She had been unable to get 
any pictures of the inhabitants while visiting in 
China, as the Celestials have a prejudice against 
being photographed. This taken 
upon the wing, as Mrs. Thorne placed the camera 


picture was 


near a porthole, and none of the group was aware 
that he was being ** put into a picture.” 

Mrs. Thomas C. 

study of ] 


camera with her whenever she g 


Platt has recently taken up 


the whhotography. and carries a small 


oes On a journey, 
She brought back a good many pictures from 
Alaska, last i 
excellent way to remember places vi 

Mrs. Richard P. 


artistic work in this 


Summer, and savs she finds it an 


Lounsberry does some 


She is a 


very 
little, dark- 
with 


line. 


woman who, although busy social 


duties, has found time, through her pure love 
practice the best 
.Portraituré is her specialty, and for 


eyed 


} 


of photography, to study and 
methods. 
posing subjects she 
In’ her and 

piled everywhere: charming old ladies 


and ti 


] 
ana 


possesses a positive genius. 


studio laboratory photographs are 
in white 
folk 


open albums, 


“aps. famous literary , artistic leatrical 


( 
] 
t 


ook out from frames 


croup 
and more frequently than all does one find pict- 
ures of the three small Lounsberrys, taken at 
every age, in all manner of quaint costumes and 
in every stage of the day’s duties and pleasures, 
from peeping out of the morning’s bath till, in 
little white nightgowns, like three yellow-headed 
cherubs, they go the round of family kisses. 

One clever little woman, Mrs. Laber, of Pater- 
son, whose husband is a stock-raiser for the city 
markets, purchased a small camera, and all un- 
aided, except for the formulas given in a paper 
pamphlet, tanght herself to take small but 
charming photographs. Looking about to see 
to what practical use her new art could be pnt, 
she decided to take pictures of her hushand’s 
blooded cattle. Eventually the same photographs 
were passed between the dealer and cattle men 
living at a distance, and in this manner many 
sales were negotiated and satisfactorily closed. 

One of the most skillful English amateur pho- 
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tographers is Mrs, Frederick Myers, sister of Mrs. 
Henry M. Stanley (xée Dorothy Tennant). In 
and around Boston there are many well-known 
women who use a camera constantly and well, 
Miss Alice Longfellow, daughter of the poet, 
among the number. Miss Horsford, Miss Delia 
Stickney, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and Mrs. 
Isabella Barrows are but a few among them. 
Chicago, also, possesses a Camera Club, of which 
Mrs. A. C. McClurg is one of the vice-presidents, 
and Mrs. N. Gray Bartlett a director, who is not 
only the best amateur photographer among ladies 
of that city, but makes excellent lantern-slides, 
a difficult and delicate branch of the art. 

Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, of Albany, a 
granddaughter of the late Thurlow Weed, is a 
most industrious and painstaking amateur. At 
her home in the capital city she has a studio 
fitted up at a cost of several thousand dollars, 
and there she develops seores of fine photographs 
every year. Miss Barnes is a gifted musician, 
and at one time she was a student of painting, 
but some years ago a camera fell into her hands, 
and since then all the time and study to be spared 
from social duties are lavished on photography. 
Fifty lenses, ground by famous’ makers, 
her treasures; and her studio 
an array of painted scenery that would 
stock a small theatre. Miss 
to contribute to the American 
P/ tographer, the Photographie Tinie 


Anu fal, 


are 
counted among 


boast 3 


Barnes also finds 


time Amateur 
s, the Times 
and to other papers devoted to photog- 
In fact, I believe she edit 
devoted to the interests of li 
Barnes’ 


raphy. 2 one 


journal 
r beloved art. Miss 
the exhibiti 
and when any prizes are offered she is usuallh 
happy 
A, 
sii 


8 pictures are seen at all 
winner. 
Miss J 


nong the picti 
is one re cently tale lh by her of 4 


arnes’s collection 
he old Van f 
selaer manor-house, near Albany. The stately 
entrance-hall of this old mansion still holds the 
staircase and wall-paper made in Holland, before 
we were a nation. Washington,® Lafayette, Jay, 
and other great men of colonial times, have been 
guests at this house. 

Mr. Frank Butler is an amateur whe has sought 
out many places of historical note thronghout the 
country. His collection of photographs is, there- 
fore, a valuable one. On page 29 is given a re- 
production of one of Mr. Butler’s pictures, repre- 
senting the interior of St. John’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., where Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech. The exact spot where the patriot stood 
is indicated by the pew where the figure of a man 
is seen. 

Mr. George B. expert amateur 
who has taken some very fine pictures. During 
a recent Western trip, which included a visit to 
Alaska and the Yosemite Vailey, Mr. Agnew 


Agnew is an 
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TOWER AT POINT JUDITH, OTSEGO LAKE, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MISS MARY E. MARTIN, 


made nearly four hundred pictures. 
ularly interesting photograph which he made at 
that time was one of the old Greek Cathedral 


A partic- 


of St. Michael at Sitka, Alaska. The cathedral 
is magnificent with its decorations of gold and 
white, its antique carvings, its elaborately dec- 
orated candles swinging from the ceiling by 
slender chains of gold. Some of the paintings 
of religious subjects which hang 
upon the walls of the church are 
of beaten -gold and silver, with 
the exception of the faces and 
hands, which are painted upon 
ivory. The exterior of the cathe- 
dral-doors were also inlaid with 
jewels and precious stones, when 
the cathedral was first built, but 
these have long since disappeared. 

Mr. W. N. Jennings, of Phila- 
delphia, has made some curious 
photographs of the electric spark 
during thunderstorms —“ Auto- 
graphs of Jupiter,” he calls 
them. ‘‘Many attempts were 
made,” says Mr. Jennings, “to 
induce Mr. Jove to write his auto- 
graph on the surface of a dry 
plate, without success, until a 
thunderstorm, in 1888, left a rec- 
ord in the form of a small dis- 


as 


A GIRL 


SWIMMING. 
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charge occurring between two ¢louds—a hori- 
zontal, wavy line. 

Mr. D. C. Hasbrouck, of Peekskill, has also 
been successful in photographing the electric 
current. The exposure was made at ten 
o'clock on the evening of June 17th, 1890, 
during a violent thunderstorm. 

Mr. Stanton, of the United States Navy, is 
another amateur who has accomplished won- 
ders with his camera. He has succeeded in 
photographing a projectile as it issued from 
the mouth of a mortar. In order to accom- 
plish this feat, however, Mr. Stanton was 
obliged to call electricity to his aid. 

Mr. Ernest Marx, a skillful young pho- 
tographer of Plainfield, N. J., has made many 
By 

his camera he has been enabled many times 
to declare definitely the real winner, when a 
“‘dead heat” was announced. Mr, Marx 
claims that there is no such thing as a ‘‘ dead 
heat,” and that by the camera it is always 
easy to determine just which horse really 
wins. 

Mr. Wintringham, of Brooklyn, has suc- 
cessfully photographed many interesting ath- 
letic feats. His collection includes close con- 
tests in aquatic races, men running, leaping, 
playing baseball and lawn-tennis. One pho- 

Cograph, especially interesting, shows the ball in 
mid-air, suspended over the net, where it has 
been served by the first player. 

The illustrations of Remington and Zogbaum, 
in current magazines, show how much they owe 
to instantaneous photography. Their moving 
horses are no longer conventional creatures, with 
legs extending in both directions at once, 


successful photographs of horse-races. 


— PHOTOGRAPHED BY MR. ALBERT G. SCHWARTZ. 
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INTERIOR OF ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA., WHERE PATRICK HENRY MADE HIS FAMOUS SPEECH. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. FRANK BUTLER. 


Of photographs taken at sea, Mr. Elbridge T. 
Gerry has a large assortment, all his own handi- 
work, for, next to sailing his yacht Zlectra, 
there is nothing Mr. Gerry likes better than 
photography. In his collection of pictures are 
several very charming ones taken at the time of 
the race between the Puritan and the Genesta. 
These races he photographed from the deck of his 
yacht. At the New York Yacht Club rooms, on 
Madison Avenue, there are several photographs 
of marine views taken by Mr. Gerry. 

Among others who are interested in the art of 
photography may be mentioned the author of 
‘Alice in Wonderland,” Lewis Carroll. He 
lives in Oxford, England, and, as may be gath- 
ered from his books, he is a genuine lover of 
children, whom he photographs in all sorts of 
odd and fanciful costumes; indeed, his albums 
are filled with Japanese boys and girls, beggar- 
maids in picturesque tatters, and Joans of Arc in 
glittering armor. 

Master George M. Pullman, Jr., belongs to 
the ranks of the younger amateurs, as well as 
his brother Sanger. Both have taken some very 
creditable pictures of the animals and birds in 
Central Park. 

Mr. Peter Marié, the Beau Brummel of New 


York, owns an expensive photographic outfit, and 
now and then he takes a picture when he comes 
across a bit of scenery that particularly pleases 
him. His plates he sends to a professional to 
be developed. 

Robert R. Aikmann, of Madison, N. J., is a 
young photographer who commenced to learn 
the art for fun, but became so enamored of it 
that he intends to study it as a profession. I saw 
an interesting picture of his not long ago—the 
house of the novelist, Frank Stockton, who re- 
sides at Madison. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander and Le Grand Cannon, 
the artist, Philip Goatcher, the scenig painter, 
and Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, use their pho- 
tographs in developing their pictures. Clay 
Greene, the dramatist, uses the camera for pro- 
fessional purposes—or, rather, to help him out 
with the drama he may have in hand. 

Austin Corbin, Jr., and Mr. Franklin Harper 
belong to the rank of amateurs. Some interior 
views of the latter are extremely well-worked-up 
pictures. 

Herbert Kelcey and Kyrle Bellew are enthusi- 
asts upon the subject of photography. Professor 
Joseph Lightowler, the magic-lantern specialist, 
is one of the best-known amateur photographers 
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in town, and uses the camera to make negatives 
for all his lantern-slides. Mr. Faulkner, of John- 
son & Faulkner, is an amateur; also Mr. Frank 
Constable and Mr. Taft. 
sive studios, while one dry-goods merchant owns 
a seven-thousand-dollar outfit, including the 
studio. John Rogers, the sculptor; Dr. Brush, 
the manufacturer of koumiss; J. Wells Champ- 
ney, the artist, and Rev. Mr. McKim, all are 
devotees of the camera. Mr. H. T. Duffield and 
Mr. Frank C. Beach are noted amateurs who 
have fine collections of photographs. 

Mr. Henry Clews, the banker, has an extensive 
photographic outfit, and takes many portraits of 
his friends. Mr. H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck, 
used to take photographs, so he says, when the 
craze was new, but he is too much occupied with 
editorial duties at present to indulge in photog- 
raphy. 

Mr. Albert G. Schwartz is a clever worker, who 
was abroad with his camera during the blizzard of 
1888. The instantaneous photograph on page 28 
was taken by Mr. Schwartz. It is the first photo- 
graph ever taken of a person in the act of swim- 


ming. 


They have very expen- 


Not very beautiful, perhaps, is the house shown 
I ki 
the lovers of Longfellow, for here the poet was 
yrtland, Me., 
This quarter 


on page 32, but of interest to 


4 ] 
iow ll W ll prove 


born. It stands on Fore Street, P 


and is used as a tenement-house. 


of Portland was the home of n any se i-captains, 
who named the neighboring streets in conformity 
with the nautical terms with which they were 
‘Fore 
bestowed by a captain who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. The Longfellow spent his 
bovhood stands on Congress Street, one of the 
principal business streets of Portland. Here two 
of Mr. Longfellow’s sisters still live in their quaint, 


most famitiar, Street” being the name 


house where 


old-fashioned home, with a delicious bit of gar- 
den at the rear of the house, 

Apropos to the ubiquitous amateur, the story 
is told that one recently stopped Mr. Gladstone 
in Hawarden village, and begged him to stand 
still for a moment and have his picture taken. 
Mr. Gladstone refused, and his way. 
Returning later, he found the photographer near 
the same spot, and looking desperately unhappy 
at the failure of his plans. On observing the 
ex-Prime Minister, the amateur brightened up, 
and again renewed his appeal. Mr. Gladstone 
entered into the humor of the situation, and 
stood still. The photographer speediiy adjusted 
his apparatus, and made a successful picture. 

Mr. George H. Hepworth gives an amusing 
account of one of his experiences as a photog- 
rapher. He tries to get one afternoon a week 
for a photographic tramp, as it refreshes him, so 
he says, for all the other days of sedentary toil. 


went on 


AND 


HIS CAMERA. 


After a day’s tramp over in New Jersey, Mr. 
Hepworth was homeward-bound, and had just 
one dry plate left, when a young Irishwoman 
came running after him. 

** Say, misther! say, misther! 
babby 3 


Will ye tak me 


Mr. Hepworth assured her that it would give 
him great pleasure to take a picture of her baby. 
She then bethought her to inquire: ‘* Misther, 
how much will it be?” And to the reply that 
nothing would be charged for it, she responded : 
‘Thank God, chape enough !” 

The picture was taken of both mother and 
child, and, doubtless, it is still treasured by her 
as a precious souvenir, even if ** chape enough.” 

Shantyville is a favorite resort of the amateur, 
although he runs the risk of being put to flight 
by some irate sojourner of that classic spot who 
objects to cameras and their owners. Apropos to 
that frequenter of wild and picturesque places, 
the goat, there was, two Summers ago, one that 
browsed upon such hardware and wooden material 
as he could find in a little open lot on the top of 
the Palisades. The goat was owned by a widow 
who lived in a little hut hard by. Now, this 
goat had a fashion of taking artistic positions on 
the top of the rocks; and when the amateurs who 
frequently wander over that section in search of 
in a striking attitude 
they were seized with a desire to make a picture. 


views saw him standing 
The goat invariably resented such intentions, and 
no sooner was the tripod raised than he would 
rush at it, and the photographers were compelled 
to seize their apparatus and run. 

The widow was as sensitive to sitting for a pict- 
ure as her goat, and it was not till a young man 
with a hand-camera sauntered by that the feat- 
ures of both were transferred to the dry plate 
within the camera. The goat and its owner are 
now safely immortalized on a lantern-slide, which 
has been much admired. 

An amateur who went off for his Summer's 
outing, accompanied by his wife and his camera, 
related his experience, when he returned to town, 
something as follows: ‘As we were told that a 
cow was a very satisfactory subject, we put up 
our tripod, and were just about to get the right 
focus, when the owner of the animal ordered us 
off his premises, accompanying the order by some 
muttered remarks anent a shotgun. 
truly, could not appreciate art. 
small boy. 


This man, 
We next tried a 
Ile was a pretty little chap, and would 
make an effective picture—so we fondly thought. 
As we were in the neighborhood of a creek, I pro- 
vided him with a fishing-rod and told him to fish, 
but, as he valued his life, not to move a muscle 
until his picture was taken. He promised to 
keep as still as the stone he was sitting on—a 
promise which he doubtless intended to keep ; 
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but, either because a bee stung him, or a snake 
frightened him, or he saw a sea-monster in the 
stream, he gave a war-whoop at a critical mo- 


ment, and so that picture was spoiled. In order 
to develop the few pictures we did succeed in 


taking, it was necessary to fit up a dark-room. 
For this purpose our hostess kindly offered us the 
use of the washhouse. ‘This would have an- 
swered nicely had I not dropped a match among 
some papers, and thus burned the place to the 


THE AMATEUR AND 
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ground. I paid the bill—not only the board 
bill, but bill, I somewhat 
surprised, I might add, that a washhouse cost so 
much.” 


the washhouse was 


Does not this tale point a moral for the enter- 
prising Boniface, and give him a hint that a dark- 
room, if built in connection with his country re- 
treat, will be an important addition ? For the 
amateur and his camera have come to stay. Al- 
though ridiculed by the funny paragrapher and 
anathematized by the cynic and the grumbler, 
a thousand rise up to bless the man who first 
invented photography. 

Last April the proprietors of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper announced an Amateur 
Photographic Contest. The interest felt through- 
out the country in amateur photography was im- 
mediately disclosed by the large number of pict- 
ures forwarded to the 
office, many of them 
most creditable to the 
artists. There were 
over 1,000 contest- 
ants, and between 
5,000 and 6,000 pict- 
ures entered for the 
prizes. These came 
from every State in 
the Union, and there 
were also thirteen 
entries from England, 
six from Germany, 
four from Scotland, 
two from Italy, and 
one each from China 
and Australia. The 
largest number of en- 
tries were received, in 


ME., IN WHICH LONGFELLOW WAS BORN, 


HIS CAMERA. 


the order named, from the 
States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. No doubt this 
contest stimulated amateur 
photographers of this and 
other countries to their best 
efforts, and aroused general 
interest in one of the most 
interesting lines of study and 
recreation of times. 
difficulty was 
naturally experienced by the 
judges, Mr. G. Pach, the well- 
known New York photog- 
rapher, and Mr. Joseph 
Becker, the veteran head of 
the Leslie Art Department, in 
finally deciding as to the win- 
ners of the prizes ; but after a 


modern 
Considerable 


laborious, careful and minute 
examination, they made their awards, and their 
judgment, we doubt not, proved satisfactory to 
the competitors. 

The first prize of $100 was awarded to Mr. John 
Kk. Dumont, of Rochester, N. Y., for the photo- 
graph entitled “Ile Cometh Not, She Said,” 
which is too large to be reproduced in the 
PopuLaAR MONTHLY. 

The second prize of $100 was awarded to Mr. 
Walter F. Crosby, of 149 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York, for his picture entitled ‘* Innocence,” 
which appears on page 33. 


Mr. Crosby wrote as 
follows in reply to questions asked him by the 


publishers: ‘‘ ‘Innocence’ is a picture of my 
youngest daughter, taken on April 22d, 1888, in 
my own house in this city, by the light of an 
ordinary window with suitable reflecting screens, 
etc. It was taken with an ordinary double swing- 


THE HIPPO-GIRAFFE, A PHOTOGRAPHIC FREAK—RESULT OF AN AMATEUR’S 


FIRST ATTEMPT AT FOCUSING. 


THE AMATEUR AND HIS CAMERA. 


back portrait camera, and a No. 6 Voigtliinder 
portrait lens. I used the fourth stop, 24-sec- 
onds exposure, at 2:30 p.m. The equivalent fo- 
cus of the lens I accurately measured as twelve 
inches, but I have never marked the stops with 
reference to the equivalent focus, though it is 
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lanatic objectives out-of-doors at increased dis- 
tance. The plate used was a Seed, twenty-six 
sensitometer, and the developer pyro and soda, 
mixed by myself, and used with two or three 
trays, so that I could guide development accord- 
ing to the progress as observed. In what can be 


‘¢ INNOCENCE.” — SECOND PRIZE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH IN THE “‘ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ” 


COMPETITION.—BY 


the only lens which I possess which I do not use 
on that basis. I have never done this for the 
reason that the exposures with that lens are al- 
ways made at a focus considerably greater than 
the equivalent focus, so that the ratio of aper- 
ture to equivalent focus is really meaningless as 
compared to one’s practice with symmetrical ap- 
Vol. XXXI., No. 1—3. 
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classed as the optics of photography, I think I 
have studied it more intelligently and thoroughly 
than most amateurs are prone to. Iam unable 
to do my own retouching, as I am not schooled 
or skilled in the use of the pencil; but this neg- 
ative needed very little, owing to the youth of 
the subject, the smoothness of the skin, and the 
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evenness of complexion. I am in every sense of 
the word an amateur, and, instead of taking money 
for my work, I regret to say that I spend far more 


than I ought upon it.” 


MY UNCLE 


I NEVER liked him—never! But the 


when aunts asked the advice of their nieces be- 


days 


fore getting married, or the country where the 
of a held 
formality of an aunt’s espousals, are both very far 


consent niece was as essential to the 


away, if, indeed, théy ever existed. So, when my 
aunt said to me in a decided sort of way, as if to 
put down possible objections on my part, ** Kitty 
Forrester, the Count de Montenero has proposed 
to me, and I mean to accept him,” there was 
nothing for me to do but to throw my arms about 
her neck and to say, ‘* Dear aunt, I hope you 
will be very happy,” though in my heart of hearts 
I did not in the least believe that she would be. 
We were traveling abronad—that is to say, MY 
aunt, Mrs. Felton, and 
came acquainted with the Count de Montenero. 


myself—when we first be- 


He was a Spaniard, and had served with distine- 


tion in the army of Queen Isabella. Consequently 
he was not very voung, being somewhere on the 
wrong side of fifty. But then my aunt was over 
forty, so there was not more than an appropriate 
difference in their ages. She had lost her first 
husband, Colonel James Felton, of Chicago, when 
she was quite a girl, and though she had had 
suitors by the dozen she had never seemed to care 
to contract a second marriage. She was very, 
very pretty, the kind of woman that retains her 
charms and her look of youth till she is long past 
middle age; tall and slender and graceful, with 
beautiful blue eyes and dainty little hands and 
feet, and a soft, sweet-toned voice—no wonder 
that she was pursened with offers of matriage. 
And, in addition to her personal charms, she had 
been left a very handsome fortune by her hus- 
band, so it was only natural that such a combina- 
tion of qualities should prove irresistible, It is no 
wonder, either, that she, having had the choice of 
sticks in passing through the matrimonial wood, 
should pick up a crooked one. Sut let me not 
anticipate, as people used to say in old-fashioned 
novels. 

Now, I have always had more money than I 
knew what to do with, for my poor dear father 
died when I was just three years old, and the 
estate had ever since been accumulating for the 
benefit of my mother and myself, for I was an 
only child. My mother never was strong, and 
never cared for society, dress, travel, or the other 


THE 
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COUNT. 


The third prize, a No. 4 Kodak, was awarded 
to Mrs. J. CU. Kendall, of Norfolk, Conn.; and 
the special prize of $50 to Mr. C. D. Irwin, of 
Chicago. 


COUNT. 
Hooper, 


thousand and one ways by which the possessor of 
a good-sized income can manage to get rid of it. 
But I was always wild to go to Europe, and when, 
two weeks after my twenty-first birthday, my 
aunt Adelaide (that is, Mrs. Felton) walked into 
our cozy little sitting-room, where my mother sat 
embroidering a crazy quilt, whilst 1 was turning 
over the pages of a new novel, and stunned us 
both by the question, ‘ Kitty Forrester, I am go- 
ing to sail for Havre next week in the Bourgogne. 
Would you like to accompany me ?” I straightway, 
sprang up into the air like an india-rubber ball, 
and cried, ecstatically : ‘* Like it ? Yes, above all 
things !” 

It took a long time to reconcile my dear mother 
to the idea of my leaving her. She had an exag- 
gerated idea of the perils of the voyage, and was 
sure that the ship would catch fire, or would run 
against an iceberg, or would be sunk by a collis- 
ion in a fog, accumulating together for my ben- 
efit all the accidents that have befallen oGean 
steamers during the last quarter of a century. 
Hlowever, we finally managed to persuade her into 
giving her consent to my departure. She was to 
invite a favorite niece to make her a visit, how- 
ever, and the idea of having Selina with her for 
some months, and Selina’s mother as well (a can- 
tankerous old lady with narrow ideas and provin- 
cial ways and manners, who was my abhorrence), 
finally reconciled her to my absence. And I think 
that the balmy May morning on which I saw the 
steeples and roofs of my native city fade into the 
distance, as our steamer sailed down the bay, was 
one of the happiest of my life. I was on the 
verge of fulfilling a long-cherished dream. I was 
‘‘healthy, wealthy, and twenty one,” as the old 
song hath it. No wonder .that I felt particularly 
joyous. 

[ think that my European tour, as a tour, more 
than fulfilled my brighest anticipations. We got 
along splendidly, did Aunt Adelaide and I. I do 
not mean to go into the details of our traveling 
We went through pretty much 
the usual routine, beginning with a few weeks of 
the London season before going upon the Conti- 
nent. We had a delightful Summer in Switzer- 
land, and wound up in August with a month’s 
sojourn at the Hotel National, at Lucerne. It 
was a very brilliant season at that fashionable 


and sight-seeing. 


MY 


place of Summer resort. There were quantities 
of titled people staying at the same hotel with 
ourselyes—French dukes and viscounts, German 
barons, Italian counts and marquises, and even a 
British earl or two. We got to know a good 
many of these grand gentlemen, and I must say 
that, so far as I was concerned, the more I saw of 
them the less I liked them. It was true that 
some of them, and especially the Frenchmen and 
the Italians, were remarkably fascinating. They 
had such charming manners, and they wore such 
natty little boots, and they understood the arts of 
parting their hair and of waxing their mustaches 
to a nicety ; and then, too, they knew so well how 
to make themselves agreeable to a lady acquaint- 
ance. Still, there was not one of them whose in- 
come or whose character would stand a moment's 
investigation. Nine-tenths of them were fortune- 
hunters, on the lookout for an American heiress ; 
and my aunt could have had the pick of the en- 
tire lot. Why, after all her years of widowhood, 
she wanted to get married at all, or why she fixed 
upon the Count de Montenero when she did make 
up her mind to take a second husband, it is hard 
to understand. But i have noticed that a great 
many American ladies who marry titled foreigners 
are apt to make a iness of their choice of a Eu- 
ropean Witness Mrs. Captain Hawes- 
Ilapgood, who ought to have gotten a divorce 
three years ago, but didn’t, and the Duchess de 
San Tommaso, who is getting a divorcee, and the 
Baroness de Bretot, who was almost kicked to 
death by her husband at a hotel in Rome. It is 
always from the same cause—dispntes about 
money. Kither there is not enough, or it is not 
paid over freely, or the gentleman gambles it 
away faster than the lady likes, or something of 
the kind. However, Aunt Adelaide was wise 
enough to take the usual precautions in regard to 
her fortune before she finally consented to be- 
come the Countess de Montenero. But all this 
time I have never said a word as to what my new 
uncle looked like. I cannot say that he was a 
beauty. He was tall and thin, with aquiline feat- 
ures and a sallow complexion, and intensely black 
hair and eyes, the latter having a keen yet furtive 
way of observing you when you were in full tide 
of conversation. He wore a mustache, and his 
closely shaven chin was almost blue-black, so very 
dark was his beard. 

The marriage took place in Paris, in Septem- 
ber, and I remained in that city under the charge 
of some New York friends whilst the newly 
wedded pair went off to Spain to visit the bride- 
groom’s ancestral halls, and to have the bride 
make acquaintance with her new relations. ‘They 
were to return to Paris early in March, to take « 
suite of furnished apartments, and to settle down 
to see the opening of the Exhibition. I was to 


spouse. 
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join my aunt then, and to become her guest, pay- 
ing, of course, my proportion of the expenses. 
This programme was duly carried out. But when I 
greeted my aunt, on her arrival at the railway 
station, I must confess that she looked to me 
none the better for her journey. In fact,? it 
seemed as though the air of Spain had disagreed 
with her in some way. The count was, as ever, 
effusively affectionate and elaborately polite, but 
I could see, even at that first moment of our re- 
union, that my aunt was terribly afraid of him. 
She nervously watched his every glance, and 
seemed anxious to anticipate his slightest wish, 
even about such trivial matters as the placing of 
the packages in the carriage and the choice of 
the window whose glass he wished to have raised. 
And the state of fury that he got into with the 
“abman, on account of an overcharge of ten cents, 
fully enlightened me as to the cause of my aunt’s 
nervousness. Ah, poor Aunt Adelaide ! But she 
would have it so; her destiny was of her own 
choice, and there was nothing that I, or anyone 
else, could do to help her. 

A week later we were installed in our Parisian 
abode, a very pretty suite of furnished apartments 
in the new residence part of Paris, the Quartier 
Marbeuf. It was situated at a considerable 
height ; on the fifth floor, in fact, but the air 
was all the better for that, and the furniture was 
new and elegant, and the bedrooms were so ar- 
ranged as to suit us exactly, so we did not object 
to the very lofty position. Moreover, there was 
in the hall a first-class patent elevator, which bore 
us upstairs and conveyed us down with surprising 
smoothness and quickness, and spared us all the 
fatigue of ascending and descending the long 
flights of stairs. It was so arranged that the 
doors that gave access to the elevator on the ha!] 
and the landings could only be opened from 
without, the elevator itself touching a spring at 
“uch door, as it mounted or descended, to permit 
the passengers to get out, but this spring closed 


and fastened the door immovably as soon as the 
machine had passed, and so none of the doors 
were to be opened from within. 
those in use in the private residences of Paris, it 
was set in a shaft of solid masonry in the side of 
the house, so the precautions relative to the doors 


Like many of 


were really necessary to prevent persons who were 
ignorant or imprudent from trying to get ont 
while the elevator was still in motion. <A good 
many fatal accidents of that nature have occurred 
since elevators first came into use in the apart- 
ment-houses of Ido not know if I have 
been able to make my description perfectly clear, 
but I have been compelled to make it as detailed 
and accurate as possible, from a reason whieh will 
appear later. 

I had not long been sheltered under the same 


Paris. 


MY UNCLE 
roof with my aunt the countess and my uncle the 
count before I made the discovery that the ar- 
rangement by which I was to live with them, 
paying one-third of the household expenses, was 
not going to work satisfactorily in any respect. 
As soon as the count found out that I was pos- 
sessed of a comfortable fortune, he immediately 
set himself to work to secure a portion of it for 
himself. 

He was an inveterate gambler and was always 
short of funds. First he tried to borrow money 
from me, but as I neither liked him nor had any 
sympathy with his wants and his ways, I stead- 
fastly refused to lend him a dollar. Then he 
used his best efforts to marry me off to a husband 
of his choosing, a countryman and friend of his 
own, the Viscount de Tejia, a dissipated-looking 
young man, who sang national melodies to his 
own accompaniment on the guitar, and made 
love to me in the most ardent fashion. Of course 
the count would have received a handsome slice 
out of my dowry as a recompense for his good 
offices in bringing about the match—such being 
the custom in European society ; but I refused to 
accept the bridegroom, as I had refused to grant 
any loans. And then the count threw off the 
mask altogether, and became so openly and vio- 
lently abusive, both to his wife and myself, that 
my poor aunt used to cry piteously at times, and 
implore me to accede to his demands. ‘ For, really, 
Kitty,” she went on to say, ‘‘Juan’s temper is 
so very terrible when once it is roused, that I am 
frightened to think of what he may be capable of 
doing.” But the more Sefior Montenero stormed 
and threatened, the more inflexible I became. I 
had come to a definite resolution as soon as his 
matrimonial schemes concerning me had been 
unfolded. I quietly went down to the office of 
the Transatlantic steamers and engaged my pas- 
sage for New York on the vessel that was to sail 
on the very next Saturday, keeping my intention 
a secret from everyone, as I had no idea of ex- 
posing either my poor aunt or myself to persecu- 
tion on account of the step 1 was about to take. 
[ left a sum of money with my bankers, sufficient 
to defray my portion of our mutual housekeep- 
ing expenses up to the time that the lease of our 
Parisian home was to expire, and I meant to write 
to my aunt from Havre to explain fully what | 
had done, and my reasons for so doing. The fact 
of the matter was that I had grown terribly afraid 
of the Count de Montenero. There are few per- 
sons who can comprehend the effects and the force 
of a furious temper. Its demonstrations are no 
more to be foreseen or averted than are those 
of a cyclone or an earthquake, and they are, on 
certain occasions, wellnigh as deadly. 

Two days before the one fixed for my departure 
I had gone out to make some final purchases, and 


THE COUNT. 

had returned home in the early dusk of a foggy 
November afternoon. Though the hour was only 
a little past four, it was already growing dark ; 
and as the concierge had not yet lighted the gas 
on the staircases, the lower hall was plunged in 
profound obscurity. Neither the concierge nor 
his wife were in their /oge when I entered, but I 
understood perfectly how to send up the elevator, 
so I carefully made my way to the door of that 
machine, opened it, and stepped, as I thought, 
into the elevator itself. As I did so the door 
was suddenly closed behind me. I looked up and 
found, to my horror, that I was standing in the 
elevator-shaft only, the machine itself being up 
at the topmost story. 

I cannot attempt to describe the thrill of ago- 
nized terror with which I realized the dreadful 
danger of my position. I could not open the 
door on account of the spring; and should the 
elevator be sent down before some one came to 
release me (a most improbable contingency this 
last, in view of the absence of the concierge and 
his wife), I should be crushed to pieces, like a 
noxious insect beneath the foot of some human 
destroyer. 

I was almost beside myself with affright. I 
threw myself against the door, and shrieked 
madly and vainly for help. No one heard and no 
one came. But the elevator, as I could just dis- 
cern in the dim twilight of the shaft, remained 
stationary overhead. For a few moments I took 
heart again, and began to hope that it might not 
be sent down before some one came to let me out. 
But that fleeting hope was speedily dispelled. The 
elevator began to move. Some one was sending 
it down. P 

And then, in my agony, I think I went wholly 
beside myself. Oh, to die like that !—like a 
spider or a worm, crushed out of existence in an 
instant! I was paralyzed with terror. Clinging 
to the grating of the door, I watched the slow 
descent of the machine. I saw it pass one win- 
dow after another in the shaft. I heard the click 
of each spring as it passed each of the doors. The 
fourth floor was passed—the third—the second. 
Only two more remained, and then The 
thought seemed to break the spell that held me. 
I dashed myself against the door with one final, 
piercing scream for help. 


That scream was heard, A strong hand opened 
the door and dragged me forth from my prison. 


I was released none too soon, The lower edge of 
the elevater caught the hem of my skirt as I fell, 
rather than sprang, into the hall. It was the 
concierge, Who had returned home from his er- 
rand, that had heard my shriek, and had opened 
the door. Once free, I sank into a long, death- 
like swoon, which lasted for some hours. When 
I regained my senses I insisted upon calling a 
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‘“‘THE COUNT THREW OFF THE MASK ALTOGETHER, AND BECAME SO OPENLY AND VIOLENTLY ABUSIVE, BOTH TO 
HIS WIFE AND MYSELF, THAT MY POOR AUNT USED TO CRY PITEOUSLY.” 


cab, and on being driven to a hotel. Not for But my nerves have never yet recovered from the 


worlds would I have trusted myself again in the 
power of my uncle by marriage, the Count de 
Montenero. 

Fop-it was he that had closed the door be- 
hind me when I first stepped into the elevator- 
shaft, and it was he that had started the elevator 
on its downward course to complete the work of 
destruction on the audacious girl that had thwart- 
ed his plans and defied his authority. I am safe 
now, under the shadow of the Stars and Stripes. 


terrible agony of those few dreadful moments 
when I stood, alone, face to face with death. My 
aunt and I have never met again. But I am told 
that she is trying to arrange a separation from 
her husband, on the ground of personal cruelty. 
It was from my preserver, the concierge, that I 
learned the details of the plot that had come so 
near costing me my life. The count had bribed 
both his wife and himself to go out on errands 
for him, and had then waited in the shadows of 
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the lower hall for my return, having first sent 
the elevator up to the topmost story. The old 
man ‘refused at first to accept the large sum of 
money that I considered only an inadequate re- 
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ward for his having saved my life. But I forced 
him to take it at last. Ah, if only my poor aunt 
could, like me, be saved from the machinations 
of my uncle the count ! 


REVISITED. 


By N. MACDONALD. 


EptnBURGH has been very appropriately desig- 
nated ‘‘a city of glaring contrasts.” To the su- 
perficial observer this diversity may seem destruc- 
tive of harmony. ‘To others, however, who view 
special features as subordinate to a general effect, 
the result is singularly harmonious. Light and 
shade are so perfectly blended in the picture, 
that they could not suggest a change which would 
be an improvement, or wish it otherwise than 
it is. 

A city so rich in historic associations it would 
be impossible for the student to regard without 
the deepest interest ; but when he finds that the 
halo of romance thrown over it in the past has 
its reflex in its present—that its location, natural 
features and everything pertaining to it are in 
perfect harmony with its eventful and tragic his- 
tory—then his interest becomes an enthusiasm, 


1 he will be fully prepared to exclaim, with 
the poet : 


‘“‘ Ay, proudly fling thy white arms to the sea, 
Queen of the unconquered North.” 


I had the good fortune to see Edinburgh, 
lately, under the most favorable circumstances. 
The time was early Summer, the weather pleas- 
antly warm, and rains were less frequent than they 
have been in New York during the last two sea- 
sons. The foliage on the trees and shrubs in 
the parks and gardens had that soft tint which 
characterizes the early leafage, while the smooth- 
shaven, grassy lawns were of that deep, iftense 
green we so rarely see in America. The air was 
pure and invigorating, and so clear as to permit 
a view of the city to the best possible advantage. 
Tourists from America, England and the Conti- 
nent, as well as visitors from every part of Scot- 
land (many of the latter being ministers attend- 
ing the General Assembly), strolled leisurely along 
the clean, well-paved streets, and added anima- 
tion to a scene that could not be surpassed for 
romantic beauty and picturesqueness in any other 
city in the world. 

So far as architectural display is concerned, 
there are no finer views in any city than those 
obtained from the bottom of the Rue Royale, or 
from the Are de Triomphe, in Paris; but Edin- 
burgh, while possessing architectural beauties 
which cannot fail to please, has natural attrac- 


tions which in the gay French capital are entirely 
wanting. 

On an afternoon so warm as to render the effort 
of walking uphill rather trying I succeeded in 
reaching Arthur’s Seat, 822 feet above sea-level. 
As I sat down and viewed the magnificent pano- 
rama, I thought of Sir Walter Scott, who loved 
to gaze upon his native city from the same ele- 
vated point. A light, refreshing breeze was wafted 
over the hill from the Forth, whose waters shim- 
mered in the sunlight. Light, flocculent masses 
of clouds were dispersed over the deep, intense 
blue of the sky, and far away to thé left could 
be seen the green and undulating mass of the 
Pentland Hills, suggestive of ferny dells and 
bosky hollqws, and the quiet and dreamy repose 
of nature’s solitudes. At some distance in front 
towered the frowning, conical mass of the Castle 
rock, crowned with its bastions and turrets, and 
flanked by its grim parapets, casting a deep sha- 
dow on the gardens at its northern base. Still 
nearer, the eye rests lovingly on Princes Street 
(said to be the most beautiful thoroughfare in 
Europe), lined on one side with hotels and hand- 
some shops, and on the other skirted by the beau- 
tiful lawnsynd shrubberies of its ornamental gar- 
dens, with the Gothic spire of Sir Walter Scott’s 
monument in the centre of the picture as one 
of its most conspicuous points of beauty. Turn- 
ing to the right, the view takes in the Calton Hill, 
with its monuments suggestive of classic Athens ; 
and on the left a more picturesque, if less beauti- 
ful, prospect claims the attention, in the laby- 
rinthine streets and quaint, high buildings of the 
Old Town, so identified with the history of those 
who stamped their glyphs so deeply upon the 
annals of the Scottish people. Still nearer lies 
the greensward of the Royal Park, and beyond 
it the turreted and quadrangular Palace of Holy- 
with the romantic ruins of the ancient 
Abbey Chapel abutting on one of its angles. 

The history of Edinburgh Castle is so intimately 
associated with that of the city itself that it is 
just as impossible to exclude it from the his- 
torical perspective as it is to relegate it into the 
background topographically. Both nature and 
art have rendered it the most salient feature in 
the foreground of any possible view of Edin- 
burgh. Added to all this, its annals are largely 
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those of the Scottish nation—its wars, its strug- 
gles for independence, its love of freedom, the 
turbulence and strife of faction, heroic sacrifice 
and the loftiest patriotism, and, unfortunately 
also, treachery, cruelty. and lawlessness. All 
seemed to centre around this spot as a focus. 
Now all this is changed. The scenes with 
which it was so familiar in the past it knows 
no more. . Reveille and tattoo still sound, 
and kilted warriors stride proudly across the 
Jastle parade-ground; but the scene of a 
hundred fights is almost as calm and quiet as 
a slumbering Titan. The peaceful burgher 
sauntering along its base, and the children at 
play in the gardens, delight in its shadow; but 
not to them does it seem like a protecting xgis, 
as to their forefathers in the hour of Scotland’s 
danger. 

Though Edinburgh Castle is still maintained 
as a fortress under the provisions of the Act of 
Union, it has long ceased to possess any impor- 
tance as a vlace of defense. It is now used chiefly 
as a barrack, ard for certain purposes of state 
pageantry. It is situated on a magnificent ba- 
saltic rock, the abrupt termination of a wedge- 
shaped hill, and is 443 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The entrance is through a palisaded barrier ; 
then crossing a drawbridge spanning a dry moat, 
and passing batteries on either side, the visitor 
proceeds along a narrow causeway to a long, 
vaulted archway. This was originally surmounted 
by a battery, which was subsequently raised in 
height, roofed over .and converted into a state 
prison. Beyond the archway, and fronting the 
north, is the Argyle Battery, mounting six guns, 
and further on, at the northwest angle, are located 
Mills Mount, of four guns, the Armory and a low 
range of barrack-buildings. The Armory contains 
a fine collection of old weapons and military tro- 
phies, and has space for storing 30,000 stand of 
arms. The Citadel, to which access is obtained 
by a low gateway, next invites the attention. The 
southern part is occupied by the grand parade, 
and the south and east sides are flanked by houses 
built for the King and Parliament prior to 1620. 
On the east side is Queen Mary’s room, a small, 
gloomy apartment, in which James VI. (I. of 
England) was born; and also a room in which 
the Scottish regalia is stored. These consist of 
an elegant crown of pure gold, dating from the 
time of Robert Bruce. It bears, however, marks 
of additions made by subsequent monarchs. 
‘There is also a sword of state, the gift of Pope 
Julius Il. to James IV.; a sceptre made for 
James V.; the Lord Treasurer’s rod of office ; 
the royal jewels bequeathed by Cardinal York, 
the last of the Stuarts, to George IV.; the order 
of the Garter, presented by Queen Elizabeth to 
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James VI.; the badge of the Thistle of the same 
King ; and the coronation ring of Charles I. 

The Half-moon Battery, om the eastern front of 
the Citadel, occupies the site of King David’s 
Tower, a massive structure containing a noble 
Gothic hall, built during the reign of David II., 
but completely demolished in the siege of 1573. 
On the loftiest cliff of the Castle rock the King’s 
Bastion is situated. It was at one time mounted 
as a bomb-battery, and contains the great gun 
Mons Meg, a most remarkable specimen of me- 
diwval ordnance. The gun measures twenty 
inches in the bore, and is composed of long 
pieces of hammered iron bound by coils of iron 
hoops. It is stated to have been employed by 
James IV., at the siege of Norham Castle, in 
1497. The inscription on the gun-carriage, at- 
tributed to Sir Walter Scott, states that it was 
manufactured at Mons, in Flanders; but recent 
and more reliable information warrants the con- 
clusion that it was forged at Carlinwark, in the 
County of Galloway, and was presented to 
James IT., in 1455, by the MacLellans of that 
shire, when he was preparing to besiege the Earl 
of Douglas in the Castle of Thrieve. In 1754 
Mons Meg was removed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, and remained there till 1829, when, through 
the intercession of Sir Walter Scott with George 
IV., it was restored to its ancient lair in the 
Castle, to the great satisfaction of the Scottish 
nation. 

On the same platform as Mons Meg is the en- 
trance fo the Chapel of St. Margaret, Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore (Greathead). This structure, 
not less interesting to the historian than to the 
archeologist, is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and is about 800 years old. It measures 
within the nave only 16 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 
6 inches. The chancel, which is semicircular, is 
separated from the nave by an artistically carved 
double round arch, decorated with Norman zig- 
zag moldings, and finished on the outside by a 
border of lozenge-shaped ornaments, oddly al- 
tered as it approaches the spring of the arch. 
No trace of any ornaments is now visible within 
the chancel. On the north side of the chancel 
is a recess which had been built up, which was 
doubtless the ‘‘ credence,” or place where the ele- 
ments of the eucharist were placed before being 
offered on the altar. 

There is much that 1s romantic and deeply 
affecting in the life of Queen Margaret. She was 
the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, younger son 
of Edmund Ironside, and was not less noted for 
her beauty and piety than for her sufferings and 
misfortunes. She died on June 10th, 1093, and 
was canonized by Pope Innocent IV., in 1251. 
The Roman Breviary relates that she daily fed 
300 persons, with the tenderness of a mother, 
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vaiting upon them on her bended knees, washing 
their feet with her own hands, and kissing them. 
In pursuance of her charitable work, she not only 
parted with her royal dresses, but on more than 
one occasion drained the treasury. 

The view from the Mons Meg Battery, once 
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seen, remains forever a picture of beauty 

and sublimity in the mind’s perspective. 

Hill and rock, the picturesque ridge of 

the Old Town, the terraces and squares 

of the New, the villas and woods in the suburbs 
or fringing the shore, the azure, wavering line of 
the Forth, and beyond the shores of Fife flecked 
with fleeting shadows and fading in the dim dis- 
tance into the blue of the Summer sky, is such 
a spectacle as excites all shades of emotion, from 
the first touches of the beautiful to the highest 
reaches of the sublime. 

As I gazed upon this magnificent prospect my 
mind unconsciously reverted to the scends and 
persons connected with this Castrwm Puellarum ; 
to its early records lost in the mist of antiquity ; 
to Edwin, who in the seventh century wrested it 
from the Picts, and bestowed his name on the 
town; to the gallant Randolph, the Douglases, 
the hapless Queen of Scots, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
the Regent Morton, Charles I., Oliver Cromwell 
and his rough Ironsides, and to its many sieges 
and notable defenses; until at last the stirring 
memories of more than a thousand years so 
crowded upon the brain that consciousness of the 
present became merged into the past, and on 
awakening from my reverie, on this spot where 
Scottish history has become fossilized, I felt like 
an anachronism projected into the world of to- 
day. 
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One of the most interesting thoroughfares in 
Edinburgh extends from the Castle Hill to Holy- 
rood Palace, and in various portions of its length 
is known as the Lawn Market, High Street, and 
the Canongate. James's Court, in the Lawn 
Market, was at one time the residence of David 

IIume, the historian, 
and of James Boswell ; 
and on the other side of 
the street, nearly oppo- 
site, Robert Burns lodg- 
ed while in Edinburgh. 

St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Iligh Street, dating 
from the fourteenth 
century, is 206 feet in 
length, and from 76 to 
129 feet in breadth. Its 
central tower, 161 feet 
in height, is decorated 
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with rich, open stonework, and crowned by four 
arches with a small central spire. It is not by any 
means an imposing or beautiful structure, but as 
restored in 1832 is not a bad example of the later 
Gothic. The interior, a few years ago, was com- 
pletely renovated through the liberality of the late 
William Chambers, the publisher. It was made 
a collegiate church in 1466; John Knox, the 
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Scottish Reformer, preached there in 1535; and 
from 1633 till 1638 it was used as an Episcopal 
cathedral. It was during this period of Episcopal 
innovation that Jenny Geddes flung her stool at 
the head of the officiating clergyman, remarking, 
as she did so: ‘* Wilt say mass at my very lug ?” 
(Scottish for ear). 

St. Giles’s contains a number of interesting me- 
morials to the Marquis of Montrose, Regent Mor- 
ton and other eminent personages. Not the least 
pleasing sights of the old cathedral are fifteen 


copal Church. During that period I heard an 
able discourse in the historic church by the late 
Edwin Hatch, D.D., of Oxford Coilege. Many 
of his audience were ministers of the Scotch Na- 
tional Church, attending the meeting of the Gen- 


eral Assembly then convened in the city. His sub- 


ject was, ‘* Modern Methods in Theology,” in the 
elucidation of which he claimed that certainty in 
the region of theology could only be obtained by 
pursuing similar methods to those which had se- 
cured such splendid results within recent years in 
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Scottish regimental banners which had done serv- 
ice in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and in subse- 
quent campaigns in various parts of the world. 
Some of them are remarkably well preserved, 
and others are tattered and torn. They were con- 
signed within the sacred inclosure, in 1883, with 
great ceremony and amidst much enthusiasm. 
While residing in Edinburgh last Summer I 
often attended the cathedral services, and was 
struck by the apparent, though slight, approxi- 
mation of the mode of worship to that of the Epis- 


the domain of physical science. The history of 
the development of religious thought in all ages 
Dr. Hatch regarded as the fossil remains of the 
religious world. It was quite evident from his 
address that he regarded Christianity as a stage 
in the evolution of religious thought, and that 
futurity might find it profitable to discard much 
that was now regarded as of fundamental im- 
portance in the sphere of Christian theology. 
While listening to the eloquent Oxford don express- 
ing views which were certainly heterodox from the 
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present Presbyterian standpoint, I thought of 
Jenny Geddes and her stool ; but the day for such 
violent protests has gone by even in Scotland. I 


would not refer to a subject that may seem inap- 
propriate in such a paper but for the evident 
popularity of broad views in the sphere of relig- 
ious thought in Edinburgh at present. This the- 
ological innovation, led by men of such ability 
and force as Dr. Mareus Dods and Professor Drum- 
mond, and favored by the clergy generally, threat- 
ens to cut the Presbyterians of Scotland adrift 
from their religious moorings. 

Adjacent to High Street, and on the west side 
of Parliament Square, is the large hall now known 
as the Outer Court of Session, formerly occupied 
by the Scottish Parliament. In the centre of the 
square is an equestrian statue of Charles II., and 
near by John Knox was buried. Not far from 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, and near George IV. Bridge, 
is the free library, recently completed, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, of New York, to the citizens 
of Edinburgh. Shortly before Mr. Carnegie’s de- 
parture for Europe I had the pleasure of meeting 
him. Speaking of the opening of the Forth Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales, he remarked that no 
princeling would be permitted to open his free 
library. I, perhaps rather audaciously, said, in 
reply to the noted philanthropist, that in a city 
which granted its freedom to Mr. Parnell he 
would doubtless have but little difficulty in secur- 
ing a person sufficiently radical to serve his pur- 
pose in this particular instance. When the cere- 
mony of the opening took place, though no 
‘‘ princeling ” presided on the occasion, an ear! 
did, as that function was performed by the Earl 
of Roseberry, the Scotch Liberal peer. 

The Canongate is one of the most interesting 
streets in Edinburgh; but, fond as I am of the 
antique and of localities associated with stirring 
events in the distant past, it required all my en- 
thusiasm to make a close survey of this historic 
street and its adjacent wynds and closes anything 
but disagreeable. The odors here are whdenia- 
bly modern. Less than two centuries ago this 
was the fashionable neighborhood of the city. 
Nobles and prelates occupied those quaint, tow- 
ering houses, so strangely peaked and gabled, with 
their outside stairs and wooden panelings. Then 
the fair face of some court beauty looked down 
with sparkling blue eyes on the gayly costumed 
pedestrian or rider passing to and from the Castle 
to Holyrood Palace. Now, too often the face vis- 
ible at the windows is soiled and marred, the 
eyes bleared, and the general aspect such as does 
not invite a second glance. Some of the houses 
have quite legible armorial bearings over their 
doors; on others these are almost defaced and 
wholly illegible. Narrow wynds lead off at right 
angles from the street, and exploring them, the 


visitor occasionally discovers traces of ancient 
gardens, which pathetically suggest the odor of 
long-withered flowers. 

James IV. rode up this street on his way to the 
fatal field of Flodden, and up the same thorough- 
fare many an unfortunate wretch was dragged 
along to the grim embrace of the “‘ Maiden” on 
the Castle Hill. James Graham, first Marquis 
of Montrose, also appears in the foreground of 
the historical perspective of the place. Proud and 
undaunted, he glances disdainfully at his now 
triumphant enemies Argyle, Lorn, Loudon and 
others, who witness with joy from the windows 
of Moray House the degradation of their great 
rival. ‘* Bonnie Prince Charlie,” heir of a hun- 
dred kings, heir also to the fatalities attending 
his race, starts also into life at the call of fancy. 
How proudly he rides.down the Canongate to the 
ancestral home of his fathers. Kilted warriors, 
with fearless mien and firm, proud step, follow 
his Jead, the bagpipes skirl, and Jacobite ladies 
with white cockades look down admiringly from 
lofty windows on the ‘yellow-haired laddie,” 
whose hopes of a crown were finally extinguished 
on the field of Culloden. John Knox, grim and 
stern, and unsoftened by the tears of the beauti- 
ful Queen, passes along to his house in this lozal- 
ity, after his interviews with Mary at Holyrood. 
The ponderous bulk of Dr. Johnson, and the sub- 
servient Boswell, and Burns, the poet of Scotland, 
also have places in the mental picture ; and last, 
but not least, Sir Walter Scott, who rendered the 
**Chronicles of the Canongate” as imperishable 
as his own fame. 

Next to the Castle, Holyrood Palace is the 
great centre of attraction for tourists visiting 
the Scottish capital. The approach to it passes 
through an area of what was formerly a royal 
garden, and the locale, in Queen Mary’s time, of 
a lions’ den. The Palace forms an open quad- 
rangle, mostly Grecian in its style of architect- 
ure. The only ancient portion remaining is the 
northern projecting wing of the front range. The 
wings of the main facade are three stories high, 
and project about forty feet. The inner court, 
beautified with flowers, shrubs and evergreens, 
forms a square 94 by 94 feet. Its elevations are 
divided into an areade-piazza basement, and sec- 
ond and third stories, respectively in the styles 
of the Doric, lonic and Corinthian orders. The 
ruined chapel adjoining the Palace mainly con- 
sists of a fragment of the ancient nave. Those 
portions of the ruin most admired are the Nor- 
man cloister-doorway, the sculptured arcade or- 
namenting the front of the tower, and the dec- 
orated gateway of the western front. In the 
vault, beneath the south aisle, Scottish kings and 
queens, and other distinguished persons, were 
buried. 
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Doubtless, as with others also, I found the 
most interesting portions of the Palace to be 
those associated with the name of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Her apartments were on the second floor, 
and her bed, with its worn, faded curtains, pil- 
lows and coverlet, is still shown in her bedroom. 
The embroidered covers on the chairs, and tapes- 
try on the walls, were wrought by her and her 
maids of honor; and these there are 
other relics of the unfortunate Queen, such as 
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a small looking-glass, various toilet articles, and 
a small portrait, which shows her to have been 
an exquisitely beautiful woman. Queen Mary’s 
character has fared hard at the hands of her crit- 
ics, both Scotch and English; but some of the 
latter, recently—confirmed iconoclasts and Scot- 
tophobists—not content with robbing her of vir- 
tue, have also despoiled her of beauty. The 
unprejudiced student of history, I think, will 
arrive at the conclusion that she was much more 
sinned against than sinning ; that her faults were 
largely the result of her environment and edu- 
cation, and were in the main rather indiscretions 


than vices. An examination of the portraits in 
the Stuart collection in the National Gallery in 
London, together with the testimony of contem- 
porary history, I think, is quite sufficient to es- 
tablish her claim to beauty that was universally 
admired in her time, and which was made the 
subject of comment then, and has been cver 
since, 

While standing alone in Queen Mary’s apart- 
ments, and facing the door, with its old-fashioned 
latch, opening into the winding, narrow stairway 
leading to her Italian secretary Rizzio’s room, I 
thought of the scandals connecting her name with 
that of her musical friend and servant. At that 
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precise moment the latch fell with 

an ominous click. Though not su- 

perstitious, I was slightly startled, 

and felt as if the murdered Queen 

had come back from the world of 
spirits to protest thus audibly against my unjust 
suspicions. I instantly opened the door, but found 
no one there ; ascended the stair and entered Riz- 
zio’s room, but there all was silent and lifeless as 
the grave. Ifow strangely we are constituted ! 
Trifling as this unaccountable incident was, it 
banished from my mind the suspicions I had en- 
tertained. I thought only of the magic of her 
beauty, her varied accomplishments, her grace 
and vivacity, her queenly state and magnificence, 
her wrongs and sufferings, with Atropos the inev- 
itable in the shape of the headsman’s ax, until at 
at last I dropped the tribute of a tear to the 


of women. 


At the opening of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland the people of Edinburgh are 
annually treated to a pageant, of which the most 


memory of the most beautiful and most unhappy 
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PROFESSOR BLACKIE LECTURING AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


present were ministers and the members of their 
families. On entering the door of the audience- 
hall the visitors were introduced to the earl and 
countess, who shook hands with them and ad- 
dressed them in a few words of ordinary saluta- 


conspicuous feature is the march of the High tion. Luncheon was served during the evening 
Commissioner, representing the Queen, from in an apartment measuring 150 feet by 27, and 


Ilolyrood Palace to 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
where the Moderator 
of the Church is in- 
stalled. The Com- 
missioner at the time 
I was in Edinburgh 
was the Earl of 
Hopetoun, now Gov- 
ernor of the Aus- 
tralian Province of 
Victoria. While the 
Assembly was in 
session the earl and 
countess resided at 
ILolyrood Palace, 
and levees, recep- 
tions and state din- 
ners were frequent. 
Having been favored 
with an invitation 
from the Countess of 
Ilopetoun, I was 
present on one of 
those occasions. 
Though quite brill- 
iant, it was not a 
full-dress reception, 
and many of those 
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18 feet in height. It 
is usually known by 
the name of the Gal- 
lery of Paintings, and 
badly executed por- 
traits of real and 
legendary Kings of 
Scotland, from 330 
B.Cc., looked down 
from the walls upon 
those assembled 
there. 

As I drank a cup 
of fragrant coffee 
within a few paces of 
the entrance into the 
apartments of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, I 
fancied I saw on the 
doorsteps the dark 
stains of Rizzio’s 
blood. I thought of 
the gay revels, in- 
trigues and _ love- 
makings of the un- 
fortunate Queen, of 
her tragic death, and 
found some difficulty 
in realizing that the 
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animated groups chatting and laughing gayly 
were not the ghosts of those whose presence there 
in times long past had rendered the gloomy 
abode of Scotland’s kings and queens historic 
ground. 

On Princes Street, the most splendid thor- 
oughfare in Edinburgh, the monument to Sir 
Walter Scott is situated. 
Kemp, comprises four grand basement arches, 


It was designed by 


sustaining a crucial Gothic spire, and inclosing a 
sitting marble statue of Scott, having his favorite 
dog ** Maida” beside him. The statue was by 
Sir John Steell, and that sculptor, a few years 
ago, made a cast from it for Central Park, New 
York city. The entire cost of the Scott Monu- 
ment was over $88,000. Next to this monument 
stands a bronze statue to Adam Black, publisher, 
and at one time Lord Provost and Member of 
Parliament for the city. A few yards further 
west is seen Sir John Steell’s bronze statue to 
Professor Wilson (** Christopher North ”), author 
of *‘ Noctes Ambrosian”; is that 
to David Livingstone, the traveler 
missionary. 

Reminders of Sir Walter Scott are to be 
with Edinburgh. His 
seems to pervade and overshadow the place, and 


and near by 
African and 
met 
everywhere in genius 
the visitor needs no spoken plaudits to convey 
an estimate of his great popularity. His town 
house in Castle Street, now owned by merchants 
and used by them in their business, is a frequent 
of of the 
novelist and poet. in which so much 


resort tourists and admirers famous 


The room 


of his hterary work was done is scarcely changed 
from what it was when he occupied it, and its 


furniture has been perserved intact. A short 
distance west, on the same street, the Ross Fount- 
ain, Wellhouse Tower, and statues of Allan Ram- 
sey, Professor Simpson, and others, attract atten- 
tion. 

In Princes Street we also find the Royal Insti- 
tution, erected in 1836, at a cost of $200,000. 
The edifice is of the Dorie order, with a portico 
at the north end and colonnades along the sides. 
Over the front is a colossal seated statue of Queen 
Victoria, in her robes, with orb and sceptre, the 
work of Sir John Steell. This building gives 
accommodation to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, the School of Art, the Seulpture Gallery, 
and the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

In the rear of this building, and on what is 
known as the Mound, is situated the National 
Gallery of Scotland, an elegant structure in the 
Ionic style of architecture. It contains a fine 
collection of paintings by the old masters, and by 
modern Scottish and other artists. In the mu- 
seum in the same building are a number of in- 
teresting Scottish remains, among others the fa- 
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mous crozier of St. Fillan, so intimately associated 
with the religious life of Robert Bruce. This 
interesting relic, after having been lost for cent- 
uries, was discovered within recent years in the 
possession of the Dewar family, of Ontario, Can- 
ada. It was fully identified and described by Sir 
Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, and was subsequently 
purchased from its possessors for the Scottish 
Museum of Antiquities. Other interesting me- 
morials of the past in this place are stones with 
Ogham (old Celtic) and Runic inscriptions ; the 
stool which Jenny Geddes flung at the head of 
the Dean of Edinburgh, when Episcopacy was 
sought to be introduced in 1637; John Knox’s 
pulpit ; the ** Maiden,” or Scottish guillotine, by 
which the Regent Morton, the Marquis of Argyle 
aud many others were executed during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries ; and the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant. 

The Calton Hill is also a great centre of at- 
traction to visitors in Edinburgh. The view from 
it is scareely inferior to that obtained from Ar- 
thur’s Seat ; it is also less solitary, and while not 
wholly shorn of its natural features, art has done 
much to beautify and embellish the spot. Though 
not the most conspicuous object on the hill, that 
which attracts the most attention is the National 
Monument founded in 1822 by George IV., and 
designed by Playfair in imitation of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. Various travelers have noted 
the resemblance between the yiew of Athens from 
the Algean Sea and that of Edinburgh from the 
Firth of Forth; and the popular recognition of 
this probably led to the unfortunate attempt to re- 
produce in the Northern Athens one of the most 
noteworthy features of the Grecian capital. The 
monument never was completed, and though its 
twelve columns, with basement and architrave, 
look sufficiently classic, it is not regarded with 
any great feeling of pride by the citizens of Edin- 
burgh. As an incomplete project, however, it 
undesignedly reproduces the ruin of the ancient 
Acropolis. 

On the southwest brow of the hill is the monu- 
ment to Dugald Stewart, metaphysician. It con- 
sists of an open Corinthian cyclostyle of seven 
columns, inclosing a funeral urn, and surmounted 
by a domed canopy. Near by is the Nelson Mon- 
ument, standing on a massive octagonal base- 
ment and surmounted by a circular turret sup- 
porting a flagstaff and timeball. There is also 
a monument to Playfair; and the new Royal 
Observatory, in the form of a Creek cross, either 
part embellished with a hexastyle Doric portico, 
and the whole surmounted by a central dome. 

Edinburgh University, fortunate, in the past as 
now, in haying men of the highest eminence as 
professors, was founded in 1582. The present 
buildings, erected between 1780 and 1834, are in 
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classic style, and form a hollow parallelogram 225 
by 358° feet, and surmounted by a handsome 
dome, added in 1887. The institution has 34 
professors, divided between the faculties of the- 
ology, law, medicine and arts. Recently addi- 
tional buildings were erected in another part of 
the city for the Medical School. Last session 
3,500 students attended Edinburgh University. 

One of the most elegant and classic buildings 
in the city is the High School, completed in 1827 
at a cost of $150,000, Its general design was 
furnished by the Temple of Theseus, at Athens. 
The main building is 270 feet long. 

Of the memorials and monuments in the city 
unmentioned so far in this article there are a 
number -well worthy of notice. The Scottish na- 
tional memorial to the Prince Consort, in Char- 
lotte Square, is a beautiful and chaste work of 
art. The equestrian figure, the panels illustrat- 
ing great events in the prince’s life, and the em- 
blematic and heralding ornaments, are by Sir 
John Steell. This sculptor prepared the entire 
design of the elaborate work, but other artists 
were associated with him in the preparation of 
the subsidiary groups, of which there are a num- 
ber, of exquisite design and finish. The monu- 
ment erected to Robert Burns, the poet, in 1830, 
is also noteworthy. It is a cireular building, 
resting on a quadrangular base, the cireular por- 
tion being surrounded by a Corinthian eyclostyle 
of twelve columns. The cupola is intended to 
represent the monument of Lysicrates, or so- 
called Temple of the Winds, at Athens. There 
are also other monuments deserving of a more 
detailed notice than can be given here: among 
them that of the Duke of Wellington, near the 
Post-oftice ; Lord Melville’s, at the head of Mel- 
ville Street ; that to Dr. Chalmers, leader of the 
Disruption movement in 1843, at the intersection 
of George and Castle Streets ; and Chantrey’s 
bronze statue of William Pitt, on a freestone 
base, at the intersection of Castle and Frederick 
Streets. 

Though literary taste and culture still char- 
acterize Edinburgh society, apart from the per- 
manent influence of Sir Walter Scott and other 
distinguished authors associated with its past, the 
causes which contributed to give it so special a 
character in this respect may be said no longer 
to exist. It is still, however, a great literary 
centre, and no city in the world of equal popula- 
tion can claim a greater number of living men 
eminent in the various departments of authorship 
than can Edinburgh. 

Among many, scarcely less eminent as authors, 
Professor John Stuart Blackie is worthy of special 
mention, not only for his eminence in literature, 
but also for his marked characteristics as a rep- 
resentative man. No account of Edinburgh 
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would be complete without a mention of his 
name. He is extremely kind and affable in 
his manner; has an eager, sensitive, intellectual 
face ; full, bright, blue eyes; talks promptly and 
with decision, and appears to have a fine sense of 
the humorous. He is very much of an altruist, 
aud in his notions of God and man regards love 
as the predominating idea. In the course of a 
conversation he remarked to me that he went to 
the New Testament for his religious conceptions, 
and to Shakespeare and Goethe for his ideas of in- 
tellectual completeness and excellence. He was 
opposed to novel-reading in general, but made an 
exception so far as historical novels were con- 
cerned, especially those of Sir Walter Scott. He, 
however, liked ‘‘ Romola,” and admired works of 
fiction of that character. The lives of great men 
he regarded as the most interesting and instruet- 
ive kind of-reading. Though now in his eighty- 


first year, having been born in Glasgow in 1809, 
Professor Blackie is still quite vigorous, writes a 


great deal, and when on the lecture platform is 
as eloquent, original and energetic as if the bur- 
den of over fourscore years had left his mental 
and physical faculties unimpaired. His home, 
No. 9 Douglas Crescent, commands a beautiful 
and extensive view, and bears evidence of the 
taste of a scholar and a lover of art. 

While in Edinburgh I was much impressed 
by the spectacle of groups of men scattered 
here and there on the centre of the streets, or 
on the sidewalks, engaged in eagerly discussing 
politics, and other popular subjects. I found 
the artisans, and others of the working popula- 
tion of the Scottish capital, generally better in- 
formed on political questions of the day than the 
same classes in this country. It is not, perhaps, 
under free institutions like those of the United 
States that political questions are regarded with 
paramount interest, or that political knowledge 
becomes the heritage of the masses. A written 
constitution, which prescribes the methods and 
limitations of government, necessarily removes 
from the arena of active politics many of the 
questions which in Great Britain are discussed 
in the shops, in the factories, in the parks and 
streets, and finally at the hustings and in Parlia- 
ment. 

Edinburgh is a religious city, and no great 
centre of population is better provided with 
churches, and nowhere else are the Sunday sery- 
ices more fully attended. A Continental musical 
celebrity was made aware, recently, of the strict- 
ness with which Sunday is observed in that city, 
he having been ejected from a hotel for playing 
cards on that day. Some one who intenced to 
be witty over this phase of Scotch character has 
told the story that a lady, whose canine pet had 
run away from her on the street, accosted a man 
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so helplessly drunk that he had to support him- 
self by holding on to a lamppost, to whistle for 
her dog; and that he ruefully replied between 
his hiccups : *‘ Na, na, ma leddy, I canna whussle 
for your dug—this is the Sawbath day.” 

There are many beautiful churches, of elegant 
design, in the city. The most interesting prob- 
ably to the tourist are St. Cuthbert’s and Gray- 
friars; but they 
have little to re- 
commend them 
architecturally. 

The richness of 
coloring, splendid 
physique and beauty 
of Edinburgh wom- 
en has been remark- 
ed by travelers. A 
friend of mine, an 
American physi- 
cian, who has visited 
most of the capitals 
of Europe, remark- 
ed to me before I 
visited Edinburgh 
that he saw a greater 
proportional num- 
ber of beautiful 
women on Princes 
Street, in that city, 
than he had 
anywhere else in 


seen 


the world. How- 
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ever this may be, it is unquestionable that beanty, 
grace and elegance among females ‘is too common 
there to render those possessing such attractions 
subjects of special comment. 

The triumph of social competition in Edin- 
burgh is a well-organized dinner. The visitor, 
if properly introduced, will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of being present at such, as in no city is 
hospitality a more 
common virtue. 
Though the Scottish 
aristocracy mostly 
gravitate toward 
London, some of 
that class prefer the 
quiet and cultured 
ease and retirement 
of Edinburgh to life 
in the national mael- 
strom. It is also 
the abode of many 
retired naval and 
military officers, re- 
tired Indian mer- 
chants and civil 
service employés ; 
and the judges and 
members of the 
Scottish bar, teach- 
ers in the colleges 
and the literati also 
give a superior tone 
to the society. 
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‘“ SEIZING THE AX, ANNIE BRANDISHED THE INSTRUMENT 
WITH BOTH HANDS ABOVE H#R HEAD, AND RUSHING 
TO THE WINDOW, EXCLAIMED: ‘GET OUT OF THAT, 
YOU VILLAIN, OR I'LL BRAIN you!’” 


THE SIEGE OF THE “CLAIM 
SHACK.” 


By Epwarp S. KILBouRNR. 

THE scene of the following narrative is in one 
of the northern counties of the Territory of Ds- 
kota (now State of North Dakota), and the time 
was in the month of October, 1881. 

William Jones, one of the many enterprising 
settlers who had located a ‘‘ claim” on the rich, 
rolling prairie in the valley of the Cheyenne River, 
during the earlier years of the famous ‘‘ boom” 
period of the country, and settled on the samo 
with his family, which consisted of his wife and 
two children—the latter girls, aged twelve und 
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sixteen years—had sufficiently improved his 
‘homestead ” of one hundred and sixty acres, 
and resided thereon a sufficient length of time to 
commute, or *‘ prove up,” under the Homestead 
Law ; that is, by paying the government price for 
the land of two dollars and fifty cents per acre, 
at the Land Office, and establishing the facts of 
his residence and improvements on the land, by 
witnesses, he would receive a certificate entitling 
him to a government putent. 

On the day following the one in which our nar- 
rative opens Mr. Jones was to go to F , some 
fifty miles distant, to prove up, and for this pur- 
pose he had saved up the necessary amount of 
money—some four hundred dollars—which he 
had in the house for that purpose, it being four 
miles to the nearest village. 

On the afternoon preceding the proving-up day 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones, accompanied by the young- 
cst daughter, went in the big farm-wagon to a 
‘* neighbor’s,” who lived some four miles distant, 
and who was to be one of the Land Office wit- 
nesses, leaving the homestead in charge of Annie, 
the eldest daughter, intending to return home in 
the evening. Annie, who was a robust, active 
and fearless young woman, like many of the set- 
tlers’ daughters of that region, had frequently 
been left alone at home for a day, and as the, rest 
of the family drove away over the broad prairie 
she busied herself with domestic affairs in the 
ruggedly constructed but comfortable log house, 
which was larger and better built than the ordi- 
nary ‘claim shack” of this region. The two 
doors, front and rear, were constructed of hard- 
wood planks, strongly battened, and could be 
secured from the inside with crossbars, fitted 
into strong iron sockets. The windows, which 
consisted of but one sash, each containing four 
lights, were also provided with strong wooden 
shutters, which fastened on the inside with hooks. 
Mr. Jones had thus fortified his home for the 
reason that he frequently was obliged to be away 
from his family over night, and it gave them a 
greater sense of security, and besides, the build- 
ing was proof against the fierce Winter storms. 

In the sparsely settled country at this time 
‘‘ neighbors” frequently lived a mile or 
apart, and the nearest neighbor of the Jones’ 
was a family by the name of Baker, who lived in 
quite a pretentious story-and-a-half frame house, 
about a mile to the eastward, and, notwithstand- 
ing the distance, the two families were quite in- 
timate. The Bakers farmed on quite a large 
scale, and in addition to the numerous members 
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of the family, composing some half a dozen boys, 
most of whom were men grown, they employed a 
number of ‘‘ farm-hands,” men of a roving char- 
acter, who worked in the region during the farm- 
ing seasons and disappeared during the Winters. 


THE “CLAIM SHACK.” 


While Annie was busily engaged with her 
household duties she looked out of the open door 
and saw two men leisurely walking from the di- 
rection of the public highway directly toward 
the house. As they approached nearer she ob- 
served that they were dressed in the garb of farm- 
hands, and she immediately recognized them as 
men in the employ of the Bakers. Though a 
little startled at first by their appearance, she 
quickly recovered her self-possession, concluding 
that they wanted a drink of water, or were on 
some errand for the Bakers. Both men nodded 
to the girl as they entered the dooryard, and 
went to the well and drank from a tin cup which 
hung on the curb for the public accommodation. 
The men loitered at the well for a few minutes, 
und presently one of them approached the door, 
and said: “‘ Folks at home, Miss Jones ?” 

A little embarrassed by the abrupt question, 
Annie hesitated a moment, but replied : 

““ No; they have gone to a neighbor’s, but will 
be back soon. What do you want ?” 

‘Oh, nothin’ partic’lar,” replied the man. 
**Know’d yer father was goin’ to prove up soon, 
and didn’t know but he’d gone to F now to 
do so.” 

Annie said her father hadn’t proved up yet, 
but would do so in a few days. 

While this brief conversation was being held 
the man’s restless eyes were taking a rapid and 
furtive inventory of the interior of the house and 
the premises generally. 

Annie noted this, and her suspicions were 
immediately aroused, and she was convinced that 
there was some sinister object for the men’s visit. 
The thought of the money for proving up, which 
was in a bureau-drawer, flashed through her mind. 
But how could these men know that the money 
was there ?—it was a family secret. Her suspi- 
cions were quickly set at rest when the man at the 
well said to his companion ; ‘‘ Come on, Jim; we 
must be goin’.” 

Jim replied, “ All right,” and, with a parting 
nod to Annie, but with a meaning smile on his 
forbidding Countenance, he rejoined his compan- 
ion, and the two men walked briskly away in the 
direction of the highway; but when they had 
reached the partial cover of a knoll between the 
house and the road, Annie observed from the 
window that they stopped and held a few mo- 
ments’ earnest conversation, and then disappeared 
down the road in the opposite direction from 
which they came. Annie was now convinced that 
the men had knowledge of the large sum of 
money being in the house, or that their suspi- 
cions that it was there were sufficiently strong 
for them to attempt a robbery. She noted with 
some alarm that a storm of more than usual se- 
verity was rapidly approaching, and feared that 


it would delay the return of her parents till next 
morning. The thought of passing the long night 
alone, with the money in her charge, with her 
suspicions of the evil designs of the two farm- 
hands, might well have frightened an older and 
more experienced person than Annie. ‘The girl’s 
first impulse was to take the money and set out 
at once for the Baker farm, but the conviction 
that the two men were secreted somewhere near 
by and watching the house, together with the 
ominous mutterings of the rapidly approaching 
storm, deterred her from acting on this impulse, 
so she concluded to barricade the house the best 
she could, and remain indoors till the family re- 
turned, and she promptly acted on this plan. 

First closing the window-shutters, Annie fast- 
ened them firmly with the hooks. ‘Then she 
thought of her father’s gun, a double-barreled 
fowling- piece, with which she had frequently 
practiced by shooting gophers; but on glancing 
up at the hooks where it always hung when not 
in use, she saw that it was not there; her father 
had taken it with him to shoot game, which he 
was quite likely to encounter on the trip. There 
was no other weapon in the house, so the girl 
went out to the woodpile and brought in the ax, 
which would be an instrument of defense in case 
of a desperate emergency. Annie then closed and 
barred the front door, and going to the back door 
for the same purpose, she was appalled at the 
awful appearance of the storm, which was on the 
point of breaking in all its fury. Before she 
closed and secured the back door she looked at 
the clock, which was: illuminated by the vivid 
glare.of the lightning—for it was now quite dark 
—and she saw it was after six o'clock. Annie 
fastened the door, and- lighting a lamp, resolved 
to make things as pleasant and homelike as possi- 
ble, and to divert her mind from her lonely situ- 
ation, she replenished the fire and put on the 
tea-kettle, preparatory to getting supper. In the 
meantime the storm was spending its fury with- 
out, which caused things to seem more comforta- 
ble and pleasant within. Annie set the supper- 
table for the entire family, so that if the rest 
should return they could immediately be cheered 
with a warm meal; then sat down to her own 
supper, with ‘* Tabby,” the cat, seated demurely 
beside her in a rocking-chair, and quite enjoyed 
her meal, 

Two hours went by, and while the storm had 
abated it was still raining, and the wind blew in 
fierce, fitful gusts. It was now nearly nine o’clock, 
and Annie had concluded that the family would 
not return before morning. So she seated herself 
by the fire, with her knitting-work in hand, to 
occupy her time before retiring. But after awhile 
she became drowsy, and soon she dropped off into 
a nap, from which she was startlingly aroused by 
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a loud banging noise, which the girl thought was 
a clap of thunder. But the alarming sound was 
quickly repeated, and proved to be a heavy knock- 


ing at the back door. Annie hastily went from 
the front room into the kitchen, and, hearing no 


voice call, she was convinced it was not her par- 
ents at the door. The girl waited a moment, 
and the knocking was again repeated, but louder 
than before, and sounding as if the door had been 
struck by a billet of wood, or some other heavy 
instrument. Though considerably frightened, 
“the girl demanded, loudly: ** Who’s there !” 

A man’s voice, evidently disguised, replied : 
**A friend! Please let me in, as I am lost in 
this storm.” 

Notwithstanding the disguise, Annie’s quick 
ear detected the voice of the farm-hand who had 
conversed with her in the afternoon. 

‘*The storm is over, and you can go on to the 
next house—we cannot accommodate you here,” 
she replied. 

After a moment the voice outside, without any 
disguise, said, gruffly : ‘‘ Open the door, or I will 
break it open.” 

The brutal threat had the effect of rousing the 
anger and fighting determination in the spirited 
girl of the Western prairies, who came of a pioneer 
stock, and she defiantly answered the robber—for 
such she now knew he was: ‘ You’re a cowardly 
villain ; and if you break in that door, I'll shoot 
you like a dog!” 

It was then that she longed for the gun which 
her father had taken ; but she resolved to impress 
the robber that she was armed. ‘There was an- 
other brief silence; then Annie put her ear to 
the door, and could distinctly hear the voices of 
two men in subdued conversation. 

Presently one of the men pounded again on the 
door, and called out: ‘ Say, miss, we’re after that 
money which you have got in the house, and if 
you will open the door and hand it out to us, we 
will go right away and no€ trouble you ; but if 
you don’t, we'll break in and get it.” 

Annie answered the robber’s demand with: “ I 
have no money, and if you break in [ll shoot 
you.” But the poor girl’s heart sank as she made 
this defiant answer, and she fully realized her 
peril. She knew that the barred 
would withstand any assault the robbers could 
make without some heavy instrument of attack, 
and there was nothing around the house but a 
pile of light kindling-wood, and she, fortunately, 
had brought in the ax. 

Soon the girl heard the men throw the weight 
of their bodies against the door, which only 
creaked a little, but did not materially give. 
Then she was convinced that the robbers were 
without tools for assault, and she breathed easier. 
The men assaulted the door with greater vigor, 
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and kicked the strong panels with their heavy 
boots, but no impression was made on the door. 

Then there was quite a long period of silence, 
and Annie had begun to hope that the rebbers 
had abandoned the job and gone away, when she 
heard a strange, creaking sound in the adjoining 
room, and then a sound of breaking glass. The 
girl ran in just in time to see a villainous head 
thrust through the sash of a broken window, the 
outside shutter having been pried off by the 
robbers during the lull. 

Seizing the ax, Annie brandished the instru-* 
ment with both hands above her head, and rush- 
ing to the window, exclaimed : ‘* Get out of that, 
you villain, or I’ll brain you !” 

Reading in the flushed face and flashing eyes of 
the desperate girl a determination which meant 
instant death, the robber withdrew his head much 
more hastily than he had entered it. 

Standing guard at the window, ax in hand, 
Annie listened for the next movement of attack 
from the robbers, and presently she heard them 
at the front door of the house, which they tried, 
as they did the rear door, but soon desisted, think- 
ing it was as strong as the back door ; but, in fact, 
it was not, being made of lighter material, though 
barred like the other. 

Annie knew the weakness of the front door, so 
she resolved to barricade it the best she could. 


With strength born of her desperation, the plucky 
girl pushed the large, heavy, old-fashioned bureau 
from its position endwise against the door—add- 
ing weight to the barricade by piling on the same 
what heavy articles there were at hand. 


During the several minutes consumed in her 
fortifying labors Annie heard nothing from her 
assailants ; but, going to the broken window in 
the next room, the girl cautiously peered through 
the opening, and by the dim light reflected from 
the same she saw the two men coming from the 
direction of the stable, carrying a heavy oak rail- 
road tie, a pile of which she knew was located 
there, to be cut up into firewood. Annie at once 
divined the purpose of her assailants, and the 
practical sense of the girl convinced her that the 
door could not long withstand an attack from so 
formidable a battering-ram as the heavy tie. 

The quick - witted girl immediately resolved 
upon her final plan. Llastily putting on her bon- 
net and shawl, she went to the bureau, and, tak- 
ing from a drawer her father’s large wallet con- 
taining the bank notes—upward of four hundred 
dollars—she placed it securely in the bosom of her 
dress, and by the time the robbers had reached 
the front door and were preparing to make the 
first charge with the oaken tie, the girl had 
reached the back door and cautiously removed 
the bars irom their position, preparatory to tak- 
ing her fight out into the open prairie. 
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While Annie stood listening in breathless sus- 
pense for the first crash of the heavy beam against 
the door she heard a plaintive ‘‘ mew” from the 
cushion of the rocking-chair in the next room. 
Now, Annie, though an unusually plucky girl, 
had a tender heart, and she could not bear the 
thought of leaving poor Tabby to the mercy of 
the foiled robbers when they had gained an en- 
trance. So, gliding into the next room, she 
quickly took the cat, and folding the animal in 
her shawl, ran back to the rear door just as the 
oaken tie crashed against the front door, which, 
though badly splintered, did not entirely give way 
at the first attack, and as the men were preparing 
for the second charge, Annie passed noiselessly 
through the rear door, out into the night, and 
when she had proceeded a few yards from the 
house. he stopped a moment to listen, and heard 
the heavy beam again come in contact with the 
front door. There was a loud and prolonged 
crash, and the girl heard the exultant shouts of 
the robbers as they rushed into the house. Then 
Annie flew onward over the prairie with the speed 
of strong, active, youthful limbs, taking the di- 
rection of the Baker farm, her course being deter- 
mined by the wind, the direction of which she 
had noted during the afternoon, when the storm 
was rising. The rain had ceased falling, but it 
was intensely dark, and as Annie sped on through 
the darkness she could distinctly hear the shouts 
and curses of the baffled robbers, who had quickly 
discovered the girl’s flight, and well knew that 
she carried with her the money which they had 
labored so long and desperately to secure. In 
the light from the wide-open door of the house, 
Annie, as she looked back in her rapid flight, 
could see the men running wildly around the 
building, in fruitless search of her. But fifty 
men—much less two—could not have captured 
the fleet-footed girl under the friendly cover of 
such darkness, and in that open waste of country. 

As Annie proceeded in her flight, having med- 
erated her speed as she got safely beyond pursuit 
of the robbers, the sky began to clear, and she 
could now see with enough distinctness to find the 
public road, which led directly past the Baker 
farm-house, which she shortly reached, without 
any more serious mishap than an occasional fall 
in the beginning of her flight. Some of the mem- 
bers of the family were up when she arrived at 
the house, to whom she briefly related her thrill- 
ing experience, and early the following morning 
a *‘ yigilants ” party were scouring the country in 
search of the miscreant farm-hands, who were 
captured in the narrow belt of timber that skirts 
the Cheyenne River. The robbers were afterward 
tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary for 
a long term of years. 

The Jones family, who had been prevented by 
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the storm from returning home until the follow- 
ing morning, it is needless to say, were much 
surprised and horrified at the terrible experience 
of Annie, who quickly became the heroine of the 
entire region. And the youthful heroine of the 
‘*Siege of the Claim Shack” is now the happy 
wife of one of the young Bakers, who is one of 
the most prosperous of the ‘‘ bonanza ” farmers 
of the country. 


BEAUTY AND PHYSIQUE. 


BEAUTY is a result of circumstances, such as 
personal freedom and mode of life and of contin- 
uous diet, not of intelligence and still less of the 


black race in Africa, a tribe of Nyassaland, on 
whose looks even missionaries grow eloquent, and 
who are really as perfect as bronze statues, are as 
ignorant as fishes, and, though they have discoy- 
ered the use of fire, have never risen to the con- 
ception of clothes of any kind. The Otaheitan, 
when discovered, was as uncultured as the Papuan 
now is; yet the former approached as nearly to 
positive beauty as the latter doés to positive de- 
formity. The keenest race in Asia and, as all 
who know them assert, the strongest in character, 
the Chinese, is decidedly the ugliest of semi-civ- 
ilized mankind, while the Hindoo, if sufficiently 
fed, is, even when as ignorant as an animal, al- 
most invariably handsome. The Circassians, who 
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acquisition of knowledge, which latter can only 
benefit the individual whose features are fixed 
past serious change before study is even begun. 
A man or woman who inherits his or her face 
and mental habitude, though it may greatly affect 
its meaning, can no more alter its shape than as- 
siduous training can turn a smooth fox-terrier 
into the wiry kind from Airedale. It may even 
be doubted, strange as many will deem the asser- 
tion, whether continuous education will produce 
beauty, whether the growth of intelligence will 
even in ages yield the physical result which we 
notice the authors of Utopias always assume, as 
if it were a scientifically demonstrable conse- 
quence of the new society. The most beautiful 


know nothing and are rather stupid than excep- 
tionally intelligent, are physically a faultless race 
—far more so than the Germans, who, though the 
best trained people in the world, display a marked 
commonness of feature, as if the great sculptor, 
Nature, had used good clay, but taken no trou- 
ble about the modeling. Some of the very ablest 
among them belong to the flat - nosed, puffy- 
cheeked, loose-lipped variety. The keenest race 
in the world, and probably the one most suscepti- 
ble to culture, the Jew, presents few types of 
beauty, being usually at once hook-nosed and 
flabby-cheeked, though in physique, as in thought, 
that race occasionlly throws out transcendent 
examples. The tamed Arabs of Egypt, who seem 
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to possess poor brains, and, of course, have no 
education, are often extraordinarily handsome ; 
while in 1860 the grandest head in Asia, a head 
which every artist copied as his ideal of Jove, be- 
longed to an Arab horse-dealer, who, outside his 
trade, knew nothing. No modern men of. cult- 
ure would pretend, in mere perfectness of form, 
to rival the old Greek athletes, who intellectually 
were probably animals, or the Berserkers, who were 
for the most part only hard - drinking soldiers. 
The royal caste, which has been cultivated for 
1,000 years, seldom produces beautiful men and 
still seldomer beautiful women ; most princesses, 
though sometimes dignified, having been marked, 
as to features, by a certain ordinariness often 
wanting in the poor, and especially the poor of 
certain districts like Devon in England and Arles 
and Marseilles in France. Devon no better 
taught than Suffolk, but mark the difference in 
peasant forms. In the last century the ablest 
men in Europe were remarkable for a certain 
superfluity of flesh, of which Gibbon’s face is the 
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In this age, when distance is annihilated, and 
we find the products of all climates at our very 
doors, surely it is well to know something about 


THE AVOCADO PEAR. 


them. Those who have once enjoyed the avo- 
cio, or alligator pear, in the tropics, need no 
further intreduction. But to some, this fruit— 
so highly esteemed by our Mexican neighbors—is 
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best known and most absurd example; and in 
our own time intellect, even hereditary intellect, 
is constantly found dissociated from good looks, 
and from distinction, some of the ablest 
men being externally heavy and gross, and some 
of the ablest women marked by an indefinitencss 
of cheek and chin, as if they had been carved by 
the fingers in putty. No stranger ever saw Ten- 
nyson without turning round, but Browning 
would have passed unnoticed in any English or 
Austrian crowd. 

The air of physical refinement, which is what 
continuous culture should give, is precisely the 
air which is frequently iacking amongst the 
cultivated, as it is also in many aristocratic fam- 
ilies. Indeed, though caste must mean more or 
less hereditary culture, it is doubtful if it secures 
beauty. It does not in the royal houses, and in 
any regiment, though an officer or two will prob- 
ably stand first, the proportion of splendid men 
will be found greater among the non-commis- 
sioned than the commissioned officers. 


even 
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not known, even by name. A still greater num- 
ber are quite unfamiliar with its merits, or the 
several ways in which it may add a pleasing va- 
riety to an ordinary menu. 
Resembling our common pear 


only in shape, 
and differing entirely from all other fruit, to the 
frequent question, ‘* What is it like ?” it is diffi- 


cult to return an answer. It may be safely af- 
firmed, however, that this unique product is more 
like a salad dressing than anything else. Instead 
of a ‘madman to mix it,” as in the well-known 
salad recipe, the warm, leisurely rays of the trop- 
ical sun have blended its rare flavors with such 
consummate skill as to far excel anything in the 
culinary art. 

But how is it to be eaten? That is the next 
question, and an important one it is. Try to eat 
the avocido as you would a peach, and most likely 
you will denounce and abjure the fruit forever. 
Indeed, a few simple rules are so necessary for 
the proper enjoyment of this delicacy, that, when 
they are not known or observed, the poor pear is 
sure to be abused. 

In the first place, it is a rich article, and should 
be eaten with meals in preference to any other 
time, and always with bread and butter or deli- 
cate crackers. 

‘‘ Too much \ager-beer,” the German says, 
“is just enough.” But, though a wholesome fruit, 
‘‘too much” avocido is apt to cloy when eaten 
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by itself. Care, too, should be taken that the 
fruit is in a right condition for eating. It will 
be slightly soft to the touch when ripe. Then 
cut it open, take out the seed, also the soft rind 
in which the seed is inclosed. This leaves only 
the yellow pulp, which should be soft, but firm, 
and every particle of which is good to the outer 
rind. Eat it with a spoon or fork, using salt and 
pepper, and sometimes lime-juice is thought to 
be an agreeable addition. A liberal use of salt is 
necessary to bring out the flavor. ‘ Take a spend- 
thrift ” for that article instead of “for oil,” as in 
the much-quoted salad recipe. The avocido is 
most frequently eaten in the above way, and when 
served with thin slices of bread and butter makes 
a delicious supplementary course for either break- 
fast or dinner. 

To try another method, pour over the pulp, 
just before eating, a spoonful of sherry wine; add 
a little sugar, a slight grating of nutmeg, if de- 
sired ; serve with the invariable accompaniments 
of bread and butter or crackers, and you have a 
dish to enchant an epicure. An English gentle- 
man of decided epicurean tastes, after a long res- 
idence in the tropics, thinks that ‘‘ the pear should 
always be eaten in this way,” and when partaken 
of ut his table there could be ‘‘ contrary-minded 
—none.” 

He lived in one of the rare tropical homes of 


Honolulu ; possibly the surroundings may have 


added to the flavor. Who can tell ? 

The avocido may also be served with meats and 
vegetables by mashing the pulp thoroughly and 
finely with plenty of salt, pepper and a little vin- 
egar. It then makes a delicious sauce. It has 
been said that the taste for this fruit is wholly an 
acquired one, but it is wonderful how rapidly the 
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acquisition is made when the right conditions are 
fulfilled. 

The alligator pear (Persea gratissima) is one 
of the large family of Lawracee, which belong 
chiefly to the tropics. It is a near relative of the 
cinnamon, and may have caught a little spice 
from its aromatic cousin. It often grows to the 
height of a tall cherry-tree, is graceful in appear- 
ance, and, with its dark-green leaves, niuch like 
the laurel in shape, is a pleasing feature in a 
tropical garden. The fruit in size is considerably 
larger than the largest pear. It differs little from 
the leaves in color, though there is a purple va- 
riety; but the green is the most common, and is 
always to be preferred. It is a native of the West 
Indies, and is especially adapted for a foreign 
market, as it seldom ripens on the tree in coun- 
tries where the fruit abounds. Like the banana, 
it should be picked some time before eating, and 
left to ripen in a moderately cool, even tempera- 
ture. 

In spite of the fact, however, that it bears 
transportation well, so little is the demand for 
this article, but few specimens find their way to 
our market. Unattractive in appearance, the 
only “fancy ” thing about them being the ** price,” 
perhaps it is no wonder these are ignored, or re- 
garded as curiosities merely, by those who know 
not what they miss, or who fail to recognize the 
fact that ‘“‘appearances are often deceptive.” 

Nature does not always print her choice recipes 
in letters of gold or red. But when she does with 
her own skillful hand prepare a ‘‘dainty dish,” 
let us pay her the compliment of tasting it—and 
assuredly one taste will follow another with the 
avocido, for, like the beverage of Dick Swiveller, 
‘it can’t be tasted in a sip.” 
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By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Tue owls are quavering two and three, 
And all the green is graying ; 

The owls our trysting dials be— 
There is no time for staying. 


I wait you where this poplar throws 
Its tumbled shadow over , 

Wood-violet and the bramble-rose, 
Th2 lady-fern and clover. 


Spice-seeded sassafras weighs deep 
Rough rail and broken paling, 
Where cll day long the lizards sleep 

Like lichen on the railing. 


Behind you you shall feel the moon's 
Gold stealing like young laughter; 

And mists, gray ghosts of picaroons, 
Its phantom treasure after. 


And here together, youth and youth, 
Love will be doubly able: 

Each be to each as true as truth, 
And dear as fairy fable. 


The owls are calling, and the maize 
With falling dew is dripping ; 
Ah, givthood, through the dewy haze 

Come like a moonbeam slipping! 


AN 
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abound, if but little traveling is indulged 
in. ‘The reason is, I suppose, that bunga- 
lows are built with a view to protection 
from all the discomforts attendant on 3 
life in a hot climate, and the raised, 
cemented floors and spacious, airy rooms, 
together with watchful servants, all com- 
bine to free us, in a great measure, from 
these troublesome visitors. Nevertheless, 
few people spend any length of time with- 
out, on returning to a more temperate 
zone, having some exciting experiences to 
relate to their friends of adventures with 
snakes and other creeping things. 

It is difficult to convince people that all 
snakes are not poisonous, and more so to 
get them to realize that one, at least, may 
be reckoned as of benefit to the human 
race; and this is even so, and the natives 
look upon a certain black variety as a de- 
cided benefactor, as it rids the house of 
rats and mice, and other small animals, 
even though it may occasionally exact toll 
in the shape of a fat duckling or chicken. 
A new-comer generally holds it as an 
article of faith—claiming Biblical author- 
ity therefor—that snakes are things to be 
promptly destroyed, and cannot under- 
stand the apathy with which they are re- 
garded by the natives, who will seldom go 
out of their way to kill one. This is ina 
great measure owing to a lingering respect 
for the cobra that all have, in a greater or 
: less degree—the remnant, doubtless, of 

“T must be a beautiful country, but? the snake-worship that prevailed in times past, 

I don’t think I should care to live but which seems to be gradually disappearing, at 

where there are so many snakes!” least in those parts where the influence of the 

An expression such as this is often European is felt. There is something repulsive 

heard from people who have never ina snake, and it might be almost said that our 

been in the tropics, after listening natural, instinctive antipathy to it is born of our 

to an account of life in the East; but it is really first parents. After awhile, however, we get used 
astonishing how long one may live there without to the commoner varieties, and even to regard 
seeing any of the reptiles that undoubtedly the black or rat snake, already alluded to, with a 
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certain amount of toleration. It takes many peo- 
ple, especially ladies, a long time to view with equa- 
nimity the movements of one, as, for instance, it 
slowly makes its way under the roof, along the 
rafters of the house, in search of food. It is un- 


pleasant enough to see one overhead, when seated 
in the veranda, but when it happens to be in the 
bedroom, without any intervening ceiling, as is 
often the case in up-country bungalows, it is de- 


oO 


peering into every nook and corner with its brigh’ 
eyes, its quivering, forked tongue playing cease- 
lessly, darting in and out. If, as often happens, 
it discovers a rat’s nest, « general scrimmage en- 
sues, the parents bolting for their lives, the young 
ones being quietly absorbed by the intruder. As 
this part of the performance happens at night, as 
& rule, it is somewhat disquieting, especially as 
the snake, in the excitement of the chase, occa- 


METHOD OF CAPTURING A TIC POLONGA, 


cidedly calculated to disturb one’s rest for the 
succeeding night. The snake knows instinctively 
the best places to look for its food, and glides in 
and out of the trellis-work of the veranda, at- 
tracted by lizards and small birds, and then 
brings its quest to an end by an examination of 
the region of the ridgepole of the roof, making 
its way stealthily upward in the space between 
the rafters and the tiles, from time to time allow- 
ing its body to hang down a couple or more feet, 


sionally loses its hold and comes down into the 
room below with a “swish.” No one cares to 
dispute possession with it, and if left alone it 
travels round the walls, making its exit by the 
first door it comes to. 

From ages past the susceptibility of snakes to 
the influence of music has been fully recognized, 
and it would be interesting to know how many 
varieties acknowledge its power. In Ceylon the 
natives say that only two—and they the two most 
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venomous, the cobra and the tic polonga—can 
be charmed. The former, the hooded or specta- 
cled snake, everyone has heard of; the latter is 
not so well known out of the island, and is a far 
more deadly and dangerous foe. The natives hold 
the cobra in the highest estimation, and look upon 
it as the king of snakes—the Tamil name for it 
being, in fact, “ nulla parmbu,” or ‘* good snake,” 
and I think it is an admitted fact that it will sel- 
dom, if ever, attack anyone unprovoked. I have 
myself seen cobras under many circumstances, 
and although I have conscientiously destroyed 
everyone that I have been able to, I have no hes- 
itation in saying that they are not dangerous un- 
less disturbed. In proof of this I would quote 
the case of a pair that occupied a hole in a clump 
of oleanders in a certain garden for several years. 
No one ever disturbed them, and they sunned 
themselves where they pleased, and the gardener 
rather looked upon them as an additional attrac- 
tion to the place. They used to eat squirrels, 
young birds, and anything else that came in their 
way, but never attempted to do any harm, and 
remained unmolested as long as I knew the place, 
and probably raised an interesting family mean- 
while. Unlike the cobra, the tic polonga is al- 
ways ready to attack on the slightest provocation, 
and as it inhabits many localities—some being 
found in shrubs and trees, some in grassy water- 
ways, and others invariably in the vicinity of foot- 
paths—it is more often met with, and is, I think, 
responsible for most of the fatal cases of snake- 
bite that happen from time to time. This differ- 
ence in the habits of the two snakes is well known 
to the natives, and is the subject of one of the Sin- 
ghalese fables, which is as follows : 

One very dry year, when little rain fell, when 
rivers had dwindled into a silver thread, when 
tanks were baked hard and brown, and wells and 


water-courses were dried up, a polonga, suffering 
agonies from thirst and faint from the overpower- 
ing heat, met a cobra looking very lively and re- 


freshed. ‘‘ Have you found water anywhtere ?” 
gasped the polonga. The other ra” 
‘‘ Where—oh, where is it? Tell me, I implore 
you, for I am dying of thirst !” said the polonga. 
The cobra replied: “I cannot tell you, unless 
you promise to do no harm to any living thing 
that may be beside the water.” ‘As for that,” 
replied the polonga, ‘‘I would promise anything 
so that I might quench this intolerable thirst.” 
And he gave asolemn promise. ‘ Well, then,” 
said the cobra, “‘ beyond those bushes is a large 
earthen pan of water, in which a child is playing. 
Go and drink from it, but at your peril do not 
harm the child.” So saying, they parted. The 
cobra, after going a little way, began to distrust 
the polonga, knowing the latter’s treacherous dis- 
position and rugged temper, and turned to fol- 


said 
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low him. He arrived too late; the polonga had 
not only drunk of the water, but crept into the 
pan, where the child began to play with him. 
On this he grew violently angry, bit the child 
with all its force, so violently, indeed, that the 
infant died in a few minutes. The cobra, in hot 
and fiery indignation, attacked the polonga, and 
punished him severely, biting off a piece of his 
tail. Hence, to this day, all polongas have blunt 
tails. Ever since, cobras and polongas have been 
at deadly feud. They are the most venomous 
serpents in Ceylon. When people hate one an- 
other mortally, they are said proverbially to be 
like cobra and polonga.—(From Steele’s ‘* Kusa 
Jatakaya.”) 

The statistical returns from India show the 
deaths from snake-bite to be appallingly great, 
and one rather wonders that the natives do not 
themselves devise some means of protection from 
this ever-present foe. The truth is that the hab- 
its and customs of the people expose them at all 
times to this risk: their daily work, cutting grass, 
cultivating fields, and even passing beyond their 
doorstep, takes them into the vicinity of the 
enemy. Bare-armed and bare-legged as they are, 
they are absolutely without protection in the case 
of an encounter. Besides this, natives sleep on . 
the floors of their huts—but few of them aspiring 
to the luxury of a bed ; and often it happens that 
a snake, driven to take shelter by heavy rain and 
chilly weather, finds its way into the house and 
coils itself up beside the sleeping native, attracted 
by the warmth of his body. A sudden movement 
or attempt to eject it will at once put it upon the 
offensive, and often the first intimation the poor 
sleeper has of its presence is the sensation of cold 
as the reptile passes over his arm or neck, fol- 
lowed by the sharp pain of its bite, as he invol- 
untarily starts up. Europeans are better pro- 
tected, and in suspicious neighborhoods usually 
wear long boots or leggings, and obviously do not 
share the daily risk of the poor native ; but never- 
theless they, too, have to be continually on their 
guard, and by no means suffer immunity from 
fright, and many a one has felt his heart stop 
beating as he has suddenly found himself in close 
proximity to his hereditary enemy; and no one 
who has ever chanced to place his hand or foot 
upon one will forget the horrible, cold, deathlike 
feeling of the scaly brute. One rather startling 
incident came to my notice on a coffee plantation 
in the mountains, where the bathroom was a lit- 
tle way from the bungalow, and consisted of » 
large plunge-bath, into which the water was con- 
ducted by a pipe through the roof from the near- 
est stream. A lady, one day, taking her matuti- 
nal dip, was surprised by the fall of a huge snake 
into the water beside her, it having entered, for 
some reason or another, by the water-pipe. It is 
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needless to say that she speedily jumped out, and 
that after this precautions were taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the adventure. ‘* Griffins,” as 
new- comers are generally termed, are warned 
against putting on their boots without first shak- 
ing them so as to eject any possible intruders. A 
certain young subaltern, newly joined, putting on 
his boots one morning, felt something sharp pierce 
the sole of his foot ; in an instant the warning 
he had received flashed across his mind, and, 
quick as thought, and with all his might, he 
stamped upon the floor to crush whatever might 
be lurking therein! But, alas for the Grif! 
*twas nothing else than a spur which some prac- 
tical joker had placed there. His feelings and 
his language may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

Go where you will in India and Ceylon, the 
snake-charmer and juggler are always prominent. 
As a rule, the former performs a few tricks as 
well, but his snakes are always the piéce de résist- 
ance. Wis mode of proceeding is always invari- 
ably the same. He generally arrives at an hour 


when he is assured of finding the master of the 
house disengaged—probably smoking a quiet che- 
root in the shady veranda—and he announces his 
presence by a few notes on the instrument he car- 
ries, a sort of flageolet, the bulb formed of a dried 
gourd, with a couple of pieces of bamboo at- 


tached. Making a profound salaam, he asks per- 
mission to show the ‘‘ Thoray-um thoraysarni ”"— 
the master and the mistress—his snakes, which 
he declares to be the finest ever caught, and then, 
seating himself outside; begins the performance. 
At the first sound of the pipe the servants all run 
from the kitchen and back premises, and dark 
faces and white teeth shine from the side of the 
bungalow, whence they enjoy the sight, like so 
many children, every now and again the exclama- 
tion ‘‘ I-yo !” expressing their unbounded delight 
in what is going on. The snake-charmer begins 
by taking from a cotton bag which ho carries 
three circular, shallow baskets, about ten inches 
in diameter, closely woven and rendered imper- 
vious to the light by the application of cowdung. 
Each is fitted with a cap or lid of the same mate- 
rial, and contains, we know, a snake. Placing 
them on the ground before him, he assumes a 
peculiar posture, squatting upon the heel of one 
foot, the other knee doubled up and projecting in 
front, swaying from side to side with the cadence 
of his music. In the fold of this knee, on the in- 
ner side, he sticks something which generally 
escapes the notice of the new-comer, but which 
is, he claims, the power with which he controls 
his pets, and is nothing more than the root of a 
certain herb, about as thick as a lead-pencil and 
a couple of inches long, and without this precau- 
tion he would not attempt to handle a snake. 


After playing on his pipe for a couple of minutes 
he lifts the lids of the baskets, and immediately 
a slender head with brilliant eyes projects from 
each, and lo! three of the much-dreaded cobras 
emerge and commence crawling about, lifting 
their heads at one another, and expanding and 
closing their beautifully marked hoods. The 
largest is about six feet in length; the others, 
somewhat smaller. At first they hardly appear 
to notice the sound of the pipe, which the 
charmer plays ceaselessly, but presently two of 
them, turning toward it, raise themselves a couple 
of feet off the ground—the rest of the body form- 
ing a sort of pedestal—sway to and fro with ex- 
panded hoods, following the movements of the 
man’s knee, every now and again darting forward 
as if to make a feint to strike it, but always re- 
coiling to their original attitude. The large 
snake, after moving about uneasily for a moment 
or two, makes a stealthy attempt to sneak off un- 
der the veranda, but is promptly pulled back by 
its keeper, who, pinching its tail, causes it to 
turn round and assume a defiant attitude, hissing 
viciously with expanded hood ; but a few notes of 
the pipe soon calm it, and, like the other two, it 
seems to succumb to its influence and dance like 
the rest. After about a quarter of an hour the 
man throws two of the snakes into their respect- 
ive baskets, and, seizing the other by the neck, 
aulvances to the veranda-steps, that the “* master ” 
might admire it. Somewhat against our inclina- 
tion, it must be confessed, we take it from him, 
carefully holding it, as he tells us, close under the 
jaws. It immediately twists around our arm, as- 
tonishing us by the strength of its grip, and -en- 
abling us, from that moment, to understand the 
conception of the Laocoon. Giving back the cold, 
writhing creature, we venture to remark that of 
course the fangs have been removed, but the man 
assures us that they have grown since he first 
caught it, when, in accordance with the usual 
practice, he broke them with a piece of stick. 
Expressing some doubt as to this being the case, 
the man asks that a chicken be brought, in sup- 
port of his contention, for the purposes of a test. 
Accordingly, the gardener, who is listening in- 
tently from a distance, is told to bring one, which 
he does, and hands it to the snake-charmer, who 
takes it from him, concealing it behind his back ; 
meanwhile, he teases the snake, which he sets at 
liberty. The reptile, now thoroughly angry, gets 
so excited, making the most rapid and unexpected 
darts at the man, who has placed his flageolet on 
the ground beside him, and appears so formidable, 
that we instinctively look for a gun or cane to 
have handy in case of need. The man, however, 
is quite cool, and easily evades the darts of the 
snake; and when he thinks it is sufficiently ex- 
cited, throws the chicken on the ground in front 
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of it. In an instant the cobra, opening its jaws 
to their fullest extent, throws itself upon the un- 
fortunate bird, seizing it by the breast, and hangs 
on with bulldog-like ferocity. For 
about three seconds it remains there, 
when, suddenly relaxing its hold, it 
crawls off as if exhausted by the effort, 
and is then consigned to its basket. 
The chicken at first appears to be 
overcome with terror, and as the snake 
relaxes its grip staggers to its feet, 
gives a couple of sharp cries, runs in 
a circle, and falls a lifeless mass of 
feathers ! 

After this we become convinced of 
the truth of the man’s contention, 
and only marvel the more at the cool, 
fearless manner in which he handles 
the dangerous reptile. Ie now tells 
us that the snakes have not had their 
dinner, and that if we would like to 
sec them fed, to order some eggs to be 
brought. This is accordingly done, 
and each snake, one at a time, is 
brought out, and an egg placed before 


it. It at once proceeds to pass its 
thin, forked tongue over the egg, as if 


to lubricate it—as doubtless it did 
when gently moving it round so as to 
bring the thin end opposite to it— 
opens its jaws to their fullest capacity, 
and proceeds to swallow it. After one 
or two endeavors, it gets the egg well 
within its mouth, and it slowly disap- 
pears, and we trace its course, a round 
lump, as it passes down a foot or so of 
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its length, when, with a sudden, spasmodic con- 
traction, the snake crushes it. 

Every snake-charmer carries with him the 
famous stone which is supposed to be a sovereign 
remedy for snake-bite—and I have one before me 
as I write. In appearance it is black, hard and 
polished ; and whatever its virtues may be, it un- 
doubtedly gives the men great confidence. They 
all solemnly swear to its efficacy, and declare that 
it will heal any venomous bite, whether of snake, 
scorpion or tarantula. I cannot say that I ever 
saw it tested, but there are plenty of people who 
declare it to be all that it is claimed to be. The 
manner of applying the remedy is to place the 
stone upon the wound, to which it will imme- 
diately adhere, and there leave it. After a few 
minutes it will drop off, and if placed in a cup 
of milk the absorbed or extracted venom will float 
to the surface, the stone sinking to the bottom. 
A poultice of certain herbs is generally applied, 
and the patient is said to be none the worse for 
the little experience. 

The power of fascination exercised by snakes 
as a means of securing their prey is undoubtedly 
true, and I have myself seen small birds and 
lizards so overcome as to be unable to make their 
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esuipe from the approaching destroyer. A long, 
thin green snake, called the ‘‘ whip-snake,” preys 
especially upon chameleons, and the subjoined 
sketch will show its modus operandi. The chame- 
leon, as everyone knows, has the power of turning 


to all colors of the rain- 
bow, and its habit is to 
crawl out to the end of 
a branch, and there 
commence operations, 
and snap up the flies 
and insects that ap- 
proach it, attracted by 
its brilliant hues, taking 
‘'t, doubtless, for a 
tlower, its head always 
being the focus of 
splendor—a brilliant 
crimson-orange. 
A whip-snake in 
search of food, happening to mount 
the tree and observing the chame- 
leon, at once mounts a little above 
it, and then simply—so far as I 
have been able to make out—looks 
at it. The effect on the chameleon 
is instantaneous. Its brilliant color 
is gone like a flash, and it imme- 
diately crouches tightly against the 
branch to which it clings; and so 
greatly does it resemble an eacres- 
cence as often to deceive the most ° 
careful observer, who may (not hav- 
ing seen it before the change) won- 
der what the snake is watching. 
But all in vain! By slow degrees 
the snake approaches, never for a 
moment removing its gaze from its victim, and 
always contriving to encircle « thick limb of the 
tree—to give it purchase, I suppose. Presently 
its head is within a few inches of the lizard, 
and, opening its jaws, it makes a sudden dart 


and gets the poor creature’s head within them. 
And then follows the sickening sight of seeing 
it swallowed alive, to be slowly crushed to death 
by the muscles of the other’s stomach. The dis- 
tention that takes place in the whip-snake is 
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somewhat alarming, and one wonders how it will 
ever get rid of its meal. Ido not suppose that 
death is instantaneous. I remember once killing a 
rat-snake and chopping it open with a hatchet to 
ascertain the cause of two lumps within it. They 
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turned out to be frogs; one I cut in half in the 
process, but the other was alive and apparently 
unharmed, and hopped away as if none the worse 
for its Jonah-like experience. 

It may be interesting to some to know how 
snakes are captured ; and I will bring this article 
to a close with a brief account of an incident of 
this nature that came before my notice. Close 
to a bungalow where I once lived was a large 
tamarind-tree, near which I had, on several oc- 
casions, seen a very large tic polonga; but owing 
to a somewhat rank growth of grass and my own 
natural disinclination to run any unnecessary 
risk, it remained unmolested. It was of the 
brown variety and the largest I had ever seen. 
One day two snake-charmers arrived ; and think- 
ing this a good opportunity of ridding the neigh- 
borhood of an unpleasant visitor, and at the same 
time setting at rest the question of the suscepti- 
bility of this variety to the influence of music, I 
asked the men if they would undertake to capture 
it. They at once agreed; and depositing their 
stock in trade in an outhouse, taking nothing 
with them but a long stick and their flageolets, 
set out for the spot which I indicated. I watched 
these men with the utmost care, to see that there 
was no letting loose of tamed snakes or any other 
similar trick by which they might reap the prom- 
isel reward, and am fully confident that the 
subsequent proceedings were bona fide. As soon 
as we arrived at the ground, they told me that 
most likely the snake would be found in a hole 
in the trunk of the tamarind-tree, about five feet 
from the ground, which they pointed out. They 
then set to work, playing their pipes and walking 
up and down in front of the place; and after 
about five minutes of this, we saw a brown streak 
glide out of the hole and approach the nearest 
man. At this, the other laid down his instru- 
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Ir was late on Christmas-eve. when, having 
traveled from Naples, we arrived at the little 
station of Pompeii. A boy with a lantern held 
above his head triumphantly led us, through a 
black and narrow lane, straight to our hotel. At 
last we had reached the buried city, concerning 
which we had though much and spoken fre- 
quently for weeks past. ‘To stay within was im- 


possible, though the hour was advanced, the night 
dark, and not even the outlines of the silent city 
Yet an : 
strangeness, a feeling oi awe, drew us out-of- 


could be seen. ir of mystery, a sense of 


doors. We were soon upon the highway, deep 
with dust, into which the feet sank noiselessly. 


o 
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ment, and, picking up his stick, dashed forward, 
threw it across the snake—standing on it with 
one foot—and with both hands seized the reptile 
by the tail. ‘Then, suddenly releasing the stick, 
he slipped one hand quickly up to the head of the 
snake, which he grasped securely below the jaws, 
by the thin part of the neck. It was now power- 
less, and he brought it forward in triumph, But 
the half-smothered hissing and foaming of the 
captive told us what to expect if by chance it 
escaped, 

This thought evidently struck the man, too, for, 
bending down and resting the head of the snake 
against a stump, with a pointed stick he forced 
open the creature’s mouth, and deliberately with 
it broke the fangs from the upper jaw, thereby 
rendering it harmless—for the time at least. 
Placing it inan empty basket he had brought with 
him, the man told me it was a male, and that he 
would capture the female, which was, doubtless, 
in the same cavity. Accordingly, the former pro- 
ceeding was repeated with a like result, and I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the vicinity was 
now freed from the largest and most venomous 
snakes it was ever my luck to see of that variety. 
I may add that I killed the female (the man 
claiming the male, saying if he gave it up he 
would never have any good fortune again), and 
that it over four and a half feet in 
length, was as thick as my arm and contained 
four eggs. The skin I kept for some time, but 
it was unfortunately destroyed. 


measured 


It would be beyond the scope of this paper to 
go into the matter of the many varieties—pythons, 
fresh and salt water snakes, vipers and others that 
abound in likely localities in Ceylon. But like 
other evils, we get used to them, and with ordinary 
precaution one risks as little in this respect there 
as in any other country, 
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the stars shone in a 
sweet and warm, and 


There was no moon, but 
cloudless sky ; the air was 
the stillness unbroken. In silence we sauntered, 
that behind the line of 
poplar-trees, standing in the pervading gloom 
like spectral sentinels guarding the city of the 
lay the deserted streets, 
crumbiing theatres, and god - deserted temples 


somewhere 


conscious 


dead, roofless homes, 
that, until seventy-nine years after the coming 
of iim whose nativity the Christian world would 
celebrate on the morrow, had been crowded by a 
pleasure-loving people. There it stood, sepulchral, 
desolate —the dust of eighteen centuries lying 


thick upon the unexcavated portion, the darkness 
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of night spread, pall-like, over its decay ; while 
beyond and above, stretching high into the sky, 
rose the volcano whence destruction had come. 
Even now, rising as a star among stars, the red 
reflection of the fierce flames burning in the 
crater of Vesuvius was seen against the purple 
darkness of the night—now dwindling almost to 
a spark, anon flashing out in lurid brilliancy. 

Christmas-day was gloriously bright; not a 
cloud flecked the sky, not a breath stirred the 
branches of the tall poplars, thick with wayside 
dust. From an early hour in the morning the 
air was musical with the ringing of bells in 
the church-tower of the li‘tle village beyond, with 
the sound of crackers and rockets let off in cele- 
bration of the festival, and with the strains of 
the weirdly melodious pipes of the pifferari play- 
ing their plaintive Christmas hymn. The buried 
city was open free to the public, and one could 
stray therein at pleasure without being pestered 
by the loquacious guide, or watched by the 
numerous custodians; so that we resolved to 
loiter about it all day, and obtain a general im- 
pression, seeking the services of a cicerone on 
the morrow. Save for officers at the entrance, 
and a few guardians, the place was deserted. 

Our footsteps echoed noisily as we traversed the 
straight streets, generally about twenty-four feet 
in breadth, paved with big blocks of lava, and 
bordered by high side paths, from which passen- 
gers could in wet weather cross from side to side 
by means of large stepping-stones placed at the 
corners. Ruts made by wagon-wheels yet remain 
in the stones, the marks of horses’ hoofs were still 
seen. The houses, hastily erected after a terrible 
earthquake that preceded the destruction of Pom- 
peii by sixteen years, are built of concrete and 
brick, and have but one story left, the upper por- 
tions, supposed to have been constructed of wood, 
having been burned by the red-hot lava which 
covered the town to a depth of eight feet. Here 
are shops wherein have been discovered marble 
tables over which business was conducted ; jars 
of earthenware that have held oil and wine; 
ovens in which bread was found; vats that con- 
tained the fuller’s dyes. Likewise we pass dwell- 
ing-houses with floors of rich mosaic, and frescoed 
walls scarcely dimmed by time, and made giorious 
by the reflection of Greek genius, their gardens 
having the sacrificial tripods, their colonnaded 
courts, round which the private apartments were 
built, grass-grown. In these courts, removed 
from the noises of the streets, cool from the 
splashing of central fountains, families met and 
worked, ate, drank and made merry. In such a 
spot, ‘between the garden and the sea,” may the 
learned Pliny have sat on the ominous morning 
preceding the destruction of the city, philosoph- 
ically diverting himself by turning over the pages 


of Livy, while the earth trembled, the sea rolled 
back upon itself, and the distraught inhabitants 
paled from fright. 

There is the prison in which were discovered 
ghastly skeletons with their shrunken boneg 
bound in iron stocks, eighteen hundred years 
after death had released them ; and, not far re- 
moved, the great theatre, built to accommodate 
one thousand spectators. We examined with in- 
terest its long and narrow stage, the wide space 
used by the orchestra, its dressing-rooms and its 
reservoir, where water was kept for sprinkling 
and refreshing the audience. More attractive yet 
is the amphitheatre, its yellow, open space, that 
often ran red with blood, surrounded by tiers of 
seats, from which spectators looked down, with 


cruel light in their eyes and fierce pleasure in| 
their hearts, upon deadly combats fought by men 


and beasts under the peaceful blue of this south- 
ern sky. 

And so we wander without aim along silent 
streets and down narrow ways, pausing now and 
then to glance from the scorched walls and red- 
brown earth to the glittering plane of the azure 
sea stretching into infinite space; or see, framed 
by a crumbling arch, the purple-hued and once 
vineclad Vesuvius rising in isolated majesty from 
the fair Campanian Valley. Little wonder that 
Pompeii was, as Cicero narrates, a favorite resort 
of the wealthy Romans, for here, amid laughter 
and song, surrounded by luxury and crowned by 
love, men drained the cup of pleasure to the 
dregs, and Nature smiled for long on a city which 
she eventually destroyed in her wrathfulness and 
buried in oblivion. 

At last we came to the Street of Tombs, with 
its rows of graves’ and its solitary cypress rising 
black against the blue. Here my companion re- 
mained to sketch, while I entered the once bean- 
tiful villa of Diomedes, with its wide gardens and 
fountains, its terraces and colonnades, and its 
deep cellar, where were fofind seventeen bodies 
of women and children, who had provided them- 
selves with wine and food, and sought protection 
against the eruption. But fate overtook them, 
as it did, likewise, the proprietor —-discovered 
near the garden-gate, a key in his hand, beside 
him a slave bearing money and jewels. So forci- 
bly does the past grow upon one, while in this 
city, that one could readily fancy crowds flocking 
from theatre or temple, their voices raised in glad- 
ness as they dwelt on the struggle of the combat 
or the grandeur of the sacrifice, their senses ex- 
cited by scenes of bloodshed, or their spirits awed 
by mysterious ceremonies, their sandaled feet 
echoing down the paved streets, their eyes flash- 
ing with fervor, their braceleted arms gesticulat- 
ing, their garments of purple, saffron or vermilion 
flowing in graceful folds and flaming in the sun. 
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Aut black and white and gray—a snowy steppe, 
And here and there a stump or rock, and far 

A ragged, jagged fringe of dusky pine, 

And over all a pall of hopeless lead. 


Ah! life too much in this dead land of cold: 
A sleigh and horses three that sped for life, 
A driver and a mother, priest and babe, 

And after all the wolves infuriate. 


Dropped like a pin in haste or fear, the child 
Rolled in the snow; and, as a child, the priest 


In impulse leapt. These stayed, and the wolves 


stayed. 
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The rest sped on, by horses as by fate 

Dragged to the nearest village, where the beasts 

Stopped still with shivering knees, a cloud of 
steam, 

And there they found the mother—once again 

A mother—dead, and a babe fresh from heayen, 

Who cried, as other babes, he knew not why. 
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‘*NOW AND THEN HER LIPS MOVED, BUT NO SOUND OF 
THESE PIERCED THROUGH THE FLOODING MELODY 
THAT DEATH ITSELF SEEMED DRAWING FROM THE 
STRINGS.” 


BALDY’S LAST TUNE. 


By M. C, WILLIAMS, 


‘‘AtmIGHty God, Father in heaven, forgive 
Thy unworthy servant the sins he daily com- 
mits.” 

“Don’t, pop—don’t! Whenever you git the 
prayin’ fit it brings me bad luck.” 

‘“‘Luck ! What has luck to do with sech as 
you ? There’s no chance for you to lose, except 
when you want to.” 

‘But a mighty heap er chance for me not to 
win when the other feller holds all the cyards. 
Don’t be soft, pop. If whatever it is that sits up 
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above us keeps any sort of accounts, I reckon you 
started with such a big credit, it ain’t nigh bal- 
anced yit. Seems to me you used to read some- 
thin’ bout him that saveth a soul from death shall 
hide a multitude o’ sins.” , 

‘Silence! How dare you 

“Dare ? I dare anything—because I’m your 
son, I reckon. I’ve heard tell as you warn’t afraid 
of nothin’—not even Satan. Besides, I remem- 
ber that last camp-meetin’—the love-feast, an’ 
the hundred new all crowdin’ round 
and huggin’ you, an’ tellin’ you how your preach- 
in’ had kept em out of the fire and brimstone. 
It made me proud of you, pop—it did, indeed ; I 
"most felt like I’d be a preacher myself until— 
well, afterward.” 

A swift hardness came upon both faces. 
elder man said, grimly: 

‘* Afterward you changed your mind. Well! 
you had good reason to do it.” ‘Then, dropping 
his face in his hands, and speaking very low: 
‘‘Do you know, Jim, if I was sure of heaven— 
as sure as I felt in them times—I’d give it up fer 
jest one year of the old life—ridin’ and preachin’ 
six days in seven, and comin’ home to the poor 
little house that held you—and Sally ”— choking 
a bit over the name. 

‘“‘Tell me one thing,” the other said, a dark- 
red flushing all over his face. ‘‘ Did you give up 
all that for—jest a horse ?” 

The old man shrank uneasily from his son’s 
keen look. He opened his lips as though to 
speak, then shut them close, turned away and 
began fumbling with the keys of an old fiddle. 
Jim went on, remorselessly : 

““Ef you did, you must a-been crazy. Gad! 
it makes me shiver, man, ter think erbout that 
night. It was August—sorter starlight—fog all 
about—an’ out er it came thein yellin’ fiends with 
torches an’ tin pans an’ cow-horns—an’ you in 
the middle, all tar and feathers ; then somebody 
shouted : ‘ Here’s the noble Christian gentleman 
that—stole Colonel Clay’s horse!’ and I don’t re- 
member no more till mornin’—and I knewI must 
go away with you.” 

‘What made you doit, Jim? I’ve wanted to 
ask you often, but somehow I couldn’t seem to 
fetch it,” the father said, wistfully, without look- 
ing at his son. 

Jim answered, simply: ‘‘ Because she said I 
must.” 

Warm light glowed all over the withered, hag- 
gard old face, so piteously averted ; slow tears 
dropped over the tangle of beard, and the worn 
lips murmured, softly: “‘ Thank God, I held my 


” 


converts 


The 


peace |” 
There was scornful speculation in Jim’s eye. 
“*T can’t make you ont,” he said, after a min- 
ute; ‘‘so let’s stop talking foolish, and come 


TUNE. 
down to business. ‘* What are the terms for to- 
night ?” 

**What’s the game ?” 

** Poker—if they'll let me in. 
old sledge and vantoon.” 

*« «Black Satin’ ‘ll mean ‘ He’s bluffing.’ ‘Tom 
Meriweather,’ * Raise him.’ If I strike ‘ Rock of 
Ages,’ call him—and be quick about it.” 

**Pop!” 

“* Well !” . 

**Do you want to ruin my luck for good and 
always? Shorely you wouldn’t dare 
mother’s hymn ?” 

“Why not ?” with a reckless laugh. ‘‘ Your 
mother gave me her son. Didn’t she love you 
better than her soul ?—and do you think she’d 
mind what I did if it was to help you ?” 

“Say you rather But let that tune alone. 
You play five hundred other ones. It’s Christ- 
mas Eve—and I feel enough like something was 
about to happen, without hearing that tune in 
a gambling-den.” 

“Well, you won’t hear it to-night, unless 
there’s danger—dreadful danger—ahead. Some- 
how I’m a bit shaky, too; and all this improving 
conversation we’ve had hasn’t helped to set me 
up.” 

“Try this —it’s the only friend left us,” Jim 
said, pouring a glass half full of whisky, and 
handing it to his father. 

**Half that, Jimmy — half —just enough to 
make my wits and fingers nimble,” the old man 
said, eying the glass thirstily, but not touch- 
ing it. 

Without a word Jim poured part of the liquor 
on the floor; then, as his father snatched the 
glass and drained it, he said, slowly : 

**T’ll wait till after the game to drink damna- 
tion to Colonel Clay.” 

The old man got up with sparkling eyes. 
“The blue devils are all gone, Jim,” he said, 
catching up his fiddle and striking a bar or two 
of “ Off to Charleston.” ‘* Keep a level head, 
my lad. Hear the old woman talk—she ’Il tell 
you all that’s against you to-night, and not half 
try.” 

‘I’m afraid it’s luck that’s against me,” Jim 
muttered to himself as he followed his father into 
the street. ‘‘ I’ve felt thunder in the air ever since 
that letter from Kentucky told me that Colonel 
Allen Clay had started down the river to New 
Orleans.” K 
* * * * * * 


If not, I'll try 


to play 


Christmas before the war was the Southern Sat- 
urnalia, especially in the river towns. White 
men, black men, men of all intermediate com- 


plexions, drank and caroused and burned powder 
in honor of the day. 
liarly uproarious. 


Christmas Eve was pecu- 


Planters from many miles 


around came in to sell and buy, and to end a day 
of furious trading with a night of high play. 
Jim and Baldy might reasonably expect a rich 
harvest. If the pair had any other names nobody 
knew it. They had drifted into the village three 
days before, apparently from nowhere—a pair of 
waifs that everybody laughed at. Both were tall 
and lean, and slightly stooped, with meagre faces 
full of deep lines. Though Jim’s hair was white as 
wool, the other seemed to look on him as a mere in- 
fant, whom he must guard and guide in all ways. It 
was odd that the thin fringe back of Baldy’s ears 
should be dark and silky as a raven’s down. ‘ Ye 
see,” he said to the groups which came about, 
drawn by the magic of his fiddle, ‘‘ Jim’s got the 
hair, but I’ve got the color of it. Maybe I 
mought once a-had some other name, but I’ve 
been Baldy so long—early piety, ye know—that I 
don’t feel at home when ye cal! me nothin’ else.” 

The fiddle and Jim’s rifle made up their lug- 
gage. He was a dead-shot. At all else he ap- 
peared the simplest backwoodsman that ever 
gaped at semi-civilization. The gambling held 
him spelibound. He stood for hours beside the 
players, who won and lost lands, money, crops and 
slaves, his eyes shining, his lean face twitching 
with eager interest. His father had usually to 
drag him away, and once cuffed him roundly “ fer 
bein’ such a fool as ter keer fer them spotted pa- 
pers.” 

The players were nearly as much interested 
in the odd pair. When the two appeared in the 
saloon on the river-bank there was a chorus of wel- 
come. It was by far the most gorgeous one in 
the place—full of mirrors and gilding, with a 
thick, soft carpet, a wheezy piano, and several 
pictures of large and liberal lovely ladies. The 
steamer-landing was just beside it. Indeed, who- 
ever came off the boat had to pass its open door. 
When, an hour later, Colonel Allen Clay came 
through it, he found Jim seated at the main table, 
the picture of radiant verdancy. He had been 
invited to take a hand with the crack players— 
the nervy set, as skillful as they were bold. Much 
to their astonishment, he had pulled out a mole- 
skin, crammed with coin, and risked it as freely 
as the best of them. Stranger still, he won—won 
steadily, his father meantime walking round and 
round, with the fiddle tucked under his chin, too 
restless, evidently, for continuous playing, but 
striking now and then a few bars from some old 
familiar breakdown or reel. Invariably Jim 
begged him to ‘‘ stop that squeakin’.” As inva- 
riably Baldy said: ‘‘Oh! come away, Jim ; that 
ain’t no place fer you. You'll get ter losin’ di- 
rectly, and then whar’ll all our little cotton 
crop be ?” 

At first the rest laughed over it, and said, aside, 
one to another, that whoever won the poor green- 
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horn’s money would, of course, give it back to 
him—after he had been taught the folly of gam- 
bling. By the time Colonel Clay came on the 
scene this benevolent intention had vanished in 
thin air. Fool’s luck did not begin to express 
fortune’s favors to the greenhorn. Yet it was luck 
pure and simple. There was no sleight nor palm- 
ing in those awkward, trembling hands. Two or 
three times the limit had been raised on purpose 
to scare him away. As the colonel came in the 
table was fairly heaped with gold and notes. 

‘* What’s in the pot ?” he asked, carelessly. 

‘*A thousand in cash, two niggers and a wag- 
on and mules,” said a player who had not “ come 
in” the game. 

Outside, through the warm fog, a steamboat 
same downstream, puffing and churning in to 
the landing. Nobody heeded it. 
riveted on the play—the players. 

As Colonel Clay looked, a slow dawn of recog- 
nition came into his eyes. He glanced back from 
Jim to Baldy. 


‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


All eyes were 


The fiddle seemed to say it plainer than human 
speech. Jim half started from his seat, then 
dropped back, saying: “I call you.” 

‘* Better stop vour game, gentlemen—there is 
cheating at the board,” Colonel Clay said, fold- 
ing his arms and looking down from his six feet 
two. 

Jim faced him, white with rage. 

‘* Who says so ?” 

“I do.” 

“Why ?” 

‘** Because there must be—when the son of a 
horse-thief is found playing with gentlemen.” 

There was the leap of a panther, a choking 
gurgle of breath, a wild cry, ‘Jim! Jim! Don’t 
touch him for your life!” then a swift, deadly 
gleam of steel, and two men, foaming and breath- 
less, held apart, while a third lay between with 
great spurts of blood gushing up from his breast. 

The boat had landed. There was a light, slow 
step on the gangway; a slender, bowed woman, 
with a face of ashes, paused half a breath at the 
door, then ran to the prostrate man, knelt, and 
pressed her hand hard against the uprushing 
blood. At her touch the wounded man’s eyes 
opened ; fear, shame and exquisite content came 
into them. He put a feeble hand over hers, and 


said, huskily : 

‘* Sally—you are—just in time.” 

She fell prone beside him, laid her cheek softly 
to his, and said, brokenly : 

“Oh, William—my husband—forgive me—for- 
give me that I left you to suffer so many years 
—alone.” 
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“‘God bless you for it, Sally. I’m dying now 
—and truth comes easy. If you had staid with 
me I never could have spoken—and asked you 
to forgive. Send everybody away—even Jim—lI 
can’t die easy until you know all.” 

“‘Hush ! hush! my darling; I do know—every- 
thing. Did you never think what kept me so 
long? From the night you—left us, Miranda 
Clay was mad. I helped her husband care for 
her. Three months ago she died in my arms 
sane, penitent—fully, freely forgiven, as I hope 
for forgiveness.” 

“Dear heart—true heart *— caressing her hand ; 
‘you tried to atone—but in vain.” 

‘* Don’t think of that, William. Pray! pray! 
The time is short ; but God is all-merciful—all- 
powerful. Ask Him to forgive and save you for 
Jesus’ sake.” 

‘* For Jesus’ sake,” he repeated, dreamily. ‘1 
taught Miranda to pray so, when I knelt beside 
her in the altar—— Raise me—I am choking. 
Now give me my fiddle. Sing, Sally, as you used 
to do, ‘ Rock of Ages,’ while I play.” 

If Sally sang, only the angels heard her. 
arms were clasped tight about her husband, her 


Her 


cheek laid against his shoulder, her fingers dab- 
bled in his lifeblood. Now and then her lips 
moved, but no sound of these pierced through the 
flooding melody that death itself seemed drawing 
from the strings. At last the player paused, 
with bow in air. An awestruck whisper, “ It is 
Christmas Eve, too,” pierced through his clonded 
conscLlousness,. 

** Christmas Eve—so it is,” he said, laughing 
softly, *‘and I have a top for Jim and a kiss for 
Sally. She won’t mind. Jim is just five years 
old, and has not learned to do without what he 
wants.” 

“Pray, my darling - 
minutes now.” 

His breath came in gasps. He groped for the 
fiddle-bow, and drew it feebly across the strings, 


singing : 


pray. You have only 


‘*Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy wounded side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure 1” 


The bow fell ; there was a convulsive snapping 
of strings. 
One masque of the passions was ended. 


CLEOPATRA. 


By C, LOWATER. 


Bacxwarp, O Time, turn the years; 
Show me the earth as it was 
When Egypt's smiles and her tears 
Were greater than kings and their laws. 
Turn back the wheel till the Nile 
Dead is it now in its slime 
Blossoms again in her smile, 
And is as it has been, O Time! 


On the dim horizon far 

Turrets and spires pierce the sky ; 
There in the red desert are 

The tombs where the Pharaohs lic, 
Dead; and o’er Egypt no more 

Reigns the blue blood of their race ; 
Iris herself, as of yore, 

Is Queen by the right of her face. 


O Time, leave me here, for it seems 

To me that while thou wert yet young 
I wandered—it may be in dreams 

With her the Nile gardens among. 
Radiant with love was her face, 

Her eyes were twin altars of fire ; 


In her white neck I could trace 
How throbbed her heart with desire. 


Her looks were like draughts of new wine ; 
Her kisses 
Those lips hotly pressing on mine 
Were life that death could not congeal. 


but once more to feel 


Glorious flamed the red sky, 
A moment, and daylight was gone; 
So blushed she, redly and high, 
When I her love-troth had won. 


We gathered the flowers of the Nile, 
Lilies, the symbol of power; 

She crowned me king, with a smile, 
King of her heart for an hour. 

Ah! she was kinder to me 
Than women now are to men; 

She gave to me, unrestrained, free, 
For my heart her own heart again. 


And then, ere love faltered and died, 
Ere its glorious music grew old, 
Ere with surfeit of bliss undenied 
It left our hearts barren and cold, 
I sank into sleep on her breast 
A deep sleep, unbroken by dreams; 
O Egypt, your way was the best, 
Death is not the evil it seems. 


The deep-founded pyramids high 
Still point to that mystical star; 
The sands of the desert now lie 
Where ruins of old Khem still are; 
But, O Time, turn backward they stream, 
Show me the reedy-banked Nile, 
Let me see her, if but in a dream, 
Though I die in the light of her smile 
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By D. E. 


For many years past there has been an earnest 
desire on the part of the American lovers of mu- 
sic that this country produce composers and 
musical compositions which should be worthy to 
rank with the best that are found so abundantly 
in Europe; and yet it is only recently that any 
practical effort has been made to encourage the 
production of that which has been so ardently 
longed for. There is, and has been, no real 
reason why America should not long ago have 
taken a high rank in the world of music, as she 
has done in the literary world. Despite the lack 
of an international copyright law, and the conse- 
quent unfair competition of the foreign author, 
American writers of liter- 
ature have long since 
made themselves known, 
respected and admired. 

Our historians, novelists, 
poets, and even writers on 
legal and scientific sub- 
jects, have won fame, not 
only in their own land, 
but wherever the English 
language is read or 


spoken. 

Why, then, is it that we 
have not made the same 
progress in the produc- 
tion of original music: as 
we have in original litera- 


ture? The question is 
not easy to answer, and 
yet there must be some 
good reason. If we say 
that the publishers will not pay for American 
compositions when they can reproduce foreign 
works without paying for them, we can say the 
same thing of literature. The lack of an inter- 
national copyright is equally detrimental in both 
cases. Whatever arguments may be advanced to 
account for our musical unproductiveness can be 
as fairly applied to the case of literature ; and yet 
we have seen the latter grow and flourish, while 
the former has languished. i 

We are, therefore, thrown back upon the fact— 
for it is a fact—that the higher order of music is 
not as widely appreciated or understood as is the 
higher order of literature. Every one learns to 
read and write in early childhood; a few only 
learn to sing or play an instrument. The ele- 
ments of music are not universally taught in our 
schools as they are in Germany, nor even gen- 
erally as they are in England. Music has been 
looked upon as an accomplishment merely for the 
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rich, or well to do, and consequently the majority 
of our citizens have grown up knowing but little 
about music, and caring less. In many cases par- 
ents have considered music as fit to be taught to 
girls only—that it was unmanly and unneces- 
sary ; and a love for music has even been consid- 
ered as a reproach. We have been and are an 
active and pushing people, with a vast territory 
to conquer and populate ; we have built cities, 
railroads and canals; we have busied ourselves in 
making money, in the quickest and surest ways; 
we have exalted the useful at the expense of the 
ornamental ; and whatever has interfered in any 
degree with the acquisition of wealth has been 
pushed aside as useless, or 
bidden to wait a more con- 
venient season. Reading 
and writing were neces- 
sary to us; music was not. 

True, we did have some 
music of native produe- 
tion, but it was almost 
entirely confinea to the 
Church and the Sunday- 
school. Beyond these 
sacred precincts, how- 
ever, it could not make 
much impression. But 
within a few years past 
there has been a marked 
change. The study of 
music has been introduc- 
ed into both public and 
private schools, much 
more generally than of 
old, and as the pupils leave the schools and enter 
active business or professional life, they carry 
with them the love for music thus early instilled 
into their minds and hearts, and in some cases 
the creative faculty has been awakened. Amer- 
ican students have gone abroad to study, and 
have seen the development of musical Kife among 
the people of all classes, and on their return home 
they have been filled with the desire to see the 
same result accomplished here. Where this de- 
sire has been earnest means have been sought to 
bring about its realization, and so, few at first, a 
class of American musicians has grown, until it 
has at last become so numerous and important as 
to challenge the attention of concert conductors 
and managers, and American concert-goers have 
been treated to the novelty of seeing on concert 
programmes the names of native and resident 
American musicians attached to compositions of 
high merit. 
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Among the factors which have assisted in 
bringing about the gratifying results, one which 
has exercised an important influence is the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which has this 
year (1890) held its fourteenth annual meeting. 
Every Summer the association meets and dis- 
cusses the various features of musical life. 
nal essays are real and commented upon and 
concerts of original music are given, and many of 
the best compositions of American production 
have first been heard at the meetings of the 
M. T. N. A. The presidency of the association 
has always been held 
American musician. The 1890 meeting was pre- 
sided over by Albert Ross Parsons, of New York, 
who was born September 16th, 1847, in San- 
dusky, O., studied at till 1867, when he 
went to Germany, studying in Leipsic and Ber- 
lin under the 1872, 
since which time he has followed his profession 
in New York as 
writer, lecturer and teacher. 
elected Mr. 8. N. Penfield 
Mr. Parsons. 


Origi- 


by some distinguished 


home 


most eminent masters till 
pianist, organist, composer, 
The association 
the of 
Iie was the first president of the 
Mr. 


He has composed much 


as successor 


association, and, with Parsons and others, 


among its founders. 
music of a strong and pure style, including some 
fine choral works and orchestral accompaniment. 
Like most of his professional brethren, he is a 
fine organist and pianist. Ilis setting of the 
Eighteenth Psalm for soli, chorus and orchestra 
is worthy the attention of choral societies. 

If there is any special credit due to any one 
man, it is to Frank Van der Stucken, who is a 
native American, despite his very foreign sound- 
ing and looking name. 
has devoted himself in a large degree to bringing 
out the works of his compatriots. He is still a 
young man, having been born in Texas in 1852, 
and is a thoroughly educated musician, a com- 
poser of great merit, and a conductor of ability. 
Every year for the past four or five he has con- 
ducted a concert—in some years several—in Which 
only American compositions were placed on the 
programme, 

Van der Stucken himself one of the best 
composers of the younger generation of Ameri- 
His work has been largely for orchestra, 
in which field he is specially interested. He is 
also the conductor of the Arion Society of New 
York, succeeding the late Dr. Damrosch in that 
position, and the Arion Society of Newark, N. J., 
and he has just been elected first conductor of 
the great German Saengerfest to be given in New- 
ark. With a modesty as rare as it is commend- 
able he has always put the compositions of other 
American musicians before his own on his pro- 
grammes. 

In the Fall of 1887 he gave a series of five 
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concerts in Chickering Hall, New York, the pro- 
grammes made up entirely of American works. 
Concert-goers were not only surprised—they were 
delighted. The programmes were far and away 
in advance of what anyone had thought possible. 
They included symphonies, concertos for solo in- 
struments with orchestra, specimens of chamber 
music, choral works, and solo vocal and instru- 
mental pieces of varying merit, but all of high 
aim and serious purpose. It was then thoroughly 
demonstrated that this country possessed compos- 
ers who were able to produce music of the high- 
est class, who needed only the proper encourage- 
ment from choral and instrumental socicties, con- 
ductors, concert-goers and publishers to enable 
them to take their place among tlc world’s best. 
In the Summer of 1889 he conducted a concert 
at the Trocadéro, Paris, on July 12th, bringing 
out there a number of American works. Follow- 
ing was the programme as it was announced in 
the Paris papers: 


Exposition Universelle de 1889. Palais du Trocadéro. 
Auditions Musicales, Grande Salle des Fétes. Vendredi, 
12 Juillet, ’ 2h. 1-2 précises, Grand Concert Américain. 
Audition d’(uvres de Compositeurs des Etats-Unis d’Amé- 
rique. Grand Orchestre, sous la direction de M. Frank 
Van der Stucken. 

PREMIERE PaRTIE. 
. Ouverture, ‘‘ Dans les Montagnes Arthur Foote 
. Second Concerto pour Piano et Orches- 


E. A. MacDowell 


. Melodies 
Chanté par Mile. Sylvania. 


. Suite d’Orchestre, ‘‘ La Tempéte”’..F. Van der Stucken 
(Entr’ acte 15 minutes. ) 


DevXIEME Partir. 
5. Ouverture Dramatique, ‘‘ Melpoméne. .G. W. Chadwick 
}. Romance et Polonaise pour Violon et Or- 
chestre 
Exécuté par M. Willis Nowell. 
. a. Prélude, ‘‘ Edipe Roi” 
6. Scene de Carnaval 
. Mélodies........ 
Chanté par Mme. Maude Starvetta. 
. Ouverture Festivale, ‘‘ Star Spangled Ban- 
Dudley Buck 


J. K. Paine 
Arthur Bird 


The two ladies on this programme are also 
Americans. ‘* Mile. Sylvania” is Miss Walters, 
of Philadelphia. The other lady is Mrs. Walter 
Starkweather, of Boston. Both ladies are pu- 
pils of Mme. Marchesi, of Paris. 

The example thus set by Mr. Van der Stucken 
has been followed by other conductors, and it is 
no longer a novelty to see an American name on 
a concert programme. New names are contin- 
ually springing up attached to compositions, the 
titles and character of which indicate that they 
are at least attempts in the highest class.of com- 
position. Publishers are discovering that there , 
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is a widening market for these works, and conse- 
quently they are willing to supply the demand. 

It was not so long ago that to speak of Amer- 
ican composers would at once suggest to the mind 
the host of fourth and fifth rate Sunday-school 
tune makers, and the innumerable producers of 
the trashy minstrel song and chorus, or the sen- 
timental ballad. The former class were repre- 
sented by Root, and Bradbury, and Perkins, 
Bliss, Lowry, Doane, Sherwin and others, most 
of whom are now dead, and have left no suc- 
cessors. With these composers piety was the 
chief requisite. Given words, no matter how 
puerile as poetry provided they were properly 
pious, and these composers would flood the 
market with a series of compositions of the most 
mediocre quality. These were issued in books 
with high-sounding allegorical titles. Some of 
the most popular of these books, which sold by 
the hundreds of thousands, were called ‘‘ Sabbath 
Bell,” ‘Golden Censer,” ‘Golden Shower,” 
“Joyful Lays,” ‘Apples of Gold,” ‘ Bright 
Jewels,” and other similarly absurd titles. Dr. 
Lowell Mason has often been placed in this class 
of composers, but unjustly so. Dr. Mason during 
his entire career was in advance of his time. He 
led the way from the poorer to the better, and 
the student of his works will constantly see the 
improvement in style, expression and thought. 


Though the most of Dr. Mason’s work is at pres- 
ent antiquated, it was genuinely good work of 
its time, and he deserves the credit of being 


a leader. The fault in those who followed him 
is, in not imitating his constant advance, but in 
going back again to the same point at which he 
started. 

The secular composers were also of a low class. 
The minstrel song, starting in the theatre, finally 
reached the parlor and the street organ. The 
sentimental ballad rivaled the minstrel song in 
popularity, and the extravagant laudations of 
these songs, emanating from the publishers 
themselves, covered them with ridicule. The 
intelligent foreign musician, forming his opinion 
of American music from these styles, could neces- 
sarily have only a poor idea of our musical ap- 
preciation. 

But as Dr. Lowell Mason stood out from and 
above the puerile sacred composers, so Stephen 
©. Foster is the most prominent figure among 
the ballad writers. Foster was not a thoroughly 
educated musician, but he was a natural genius. 
His gift of pure and sweet melody was freely ex- 
ercised, and with a better education and a higher 
degree of encouragement be might have become 
the Franz Schubert of this country. He com- 
posed many songs, and there was hardly a vulgar 
or trivial melody among them all. Each of his 
songs was a simple expression of a single idea, 


* 


and many of them have sung 
immortality. 

But Foster was the single exception. The rest 
of this class of composition was for the most part 
pure trash, and it is painful to be assured that 
such effusions as ‘ Grandfather’s Clock” and 
“Shoo, Fly, Don’t Bodder Me,” brought in a fort- 
une to these composers. It is, however, not now 
probable that a similar effort in the future will 
accomplish a similar result ; and, yet, the writer 
does not forget ‘‘ McGinty.” 

One of the greatest hinderances to the develop- 
ment of native composition has been the fact that 
all, or nearly all, of our musical enterprises in the 
large cities have been under the control of for- 
eigners. ‘The Opera in New York has been di- 
rected by Italians and Germans, and concert en- 
terprises have been conducted by Theodore Eisfeld, 
Carl Anschutz, Carl Bergmann, Gotthold Cariberg, 
Adolph Neuendorff, Dr. Leopold Damrosch and 
Theodore Thomas—all Germans. These men, all 
good musicians, have naturally enough given the 
first preference to the works of their own nation- 
ality. Thomas is the only one of them all who 
would even consider an American composition. 
But Thomas has been here since 1845, and has 
married two American women, and is, therefore, 
toa large extent, Americanized in his sympathies. 
In Boston, Carl Zerrahn has been the arbiter of 
music for a quarter of a century past. In Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati and Chicago a 
similar condition exists, while in New Orleans the 
prevailing influences have been French. Then, 
add to this the fact that nine-tenths of the 
orchestral players in this country are Germans, 
who have bound themselves together in trades- 
unions, with such stringent rules that no one 
not a member is allowed to play with them in 
any professional concert, and the complete sub- 
ordination of the native composer can be at once 
appreciated. In these musical unions, German is 
the language spoken; indéed, not a few of the 
players cannot converse in English, and a concert 
conductor must be able to talk in German to lead 
them. An American player would not enjoy asso- 
ciation with those with whom he could not con- 
verse. Thus American players are kept out of 
these unions, and consequently out of concerts. 

Musical culture in America started in New 
England, and the earliest American composers were 
the psalm-tune writers in the Puritan colomies. 
Dr. Ritter, in his book on ‘‘ Music in América,” 
says that ‘it is a curious historical fact that earn- 
est interest in musical matters was first taken by 
the psalm-singing Puritans. From the crude 
form of a barbarously sung, simple psalmody 
there rose a musical culture in the United States 
which now excites the admiration of the art- 
lover, and at the same time justifies the hope 


themselves into 
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psalm-singers of New England, and it is only as 
we outgrow their influence and get further away 
from the model set by the New England composers 


of a realization, at some future epoch, of an 
American school of music.” While we agree 
with the historical statement in this passage, we 
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that we are enabled to produce anything that is 
worthy to live. John Knowles Paine, Professor 
of Music in Harvard University, is probably to- 


emphatically dissent from its deduction. The 
present state of musical culture and the hope 


for the future are certainly not derived from the 
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day the first of New England composers, and it 
would be difficult to find any one more widely 
diverse than he from the Puritan psalm-singers, 
both in expression and method. Professor Paine, 
like all of our best composers, takes his models 
from Germany, which country, whether we like 
it or not, confessedly stands first among the na- 
tions to-day in musical culture. 


The Puritans in England had an intense hatred 
of secular music, and when they came to this 
country they brought that hatred with them. 
The only music was the psalm tunes, which were 


of the Geneva pattern.” The second book printed 
in America was the ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book,” issued in 
1640 from the press at Cambridge, Mass, The 
tunes in this book were all 
foreign, and as the work 
went through seventy edi- 
tions, it served for the 
musical worship of the Puri- 
tans for many years. In the 
edition of 1698 directions 
were given for fitting the 
various psalms to the tunes. 
The next collection was is- 
sued by the Rev. John Tufts 
in 1712, and in 1714 a new 
edition appeared. The first 
contained twenty-eight, 
and the second thirty-seven, 
tunes. ‘I'hose in the ‘* Bay 
Psalm Book” were in two 
parts, while Tufts’s tunes 
were in three parts. Here, 
at least, was an advance. 
Other collections followed, 
and in 1761 a collection en- 
titled “‘ Urania, or a Choice 
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Collection of Psalm Tunes, Anthems and Hymns 
from the most approved authors, with some en- 
tirely new, in two, three and four parts,” was 
issued by James Lyon, in Philadelphia. In this 
book we meet with the first American composi- 
tion, an anthem to the words of the Ninety- 
seventh Psalm, composed by William Tuckey, a 
resident of New York, but a native of England. 
Tuckey was the organist at the opening of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, New York, in 1766. This book 
was the first in which four part arrangements are 
found. 

But the works of all these authors are now for- 
gotten. The first name we meet with which has 
survived is that of William Billings. He was a 
native of Boston, and in 
1770 published a collection 
of his own compositions, 
entitled, ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land Psalm Singer, or 
American Chorister, con- 
taining a number of Psalm 
Tunes, Anthems and 
Canons in four or five 
parts.” In 1778 the follow- 
ed this with ‘‘The Singing 
Master’s Assistant.” Bill- 
ings was followed by others, 
who put forth their books 
—always sacred, and prin- 
cipally psalm tunes and an- 
thems; but the most of 
these crude compositions 
are now entirely forgotten, 
though a New York publish- 
ing house did issue a book of 
anthems a few years ago, 
containing one by Billings. 
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A century and a half had elapsed since the 
Puritans first came to New England, and their 
hatred of secular music had lasted all this time, 
but now, for the first time, we meet with a few 
efforts in secular composition. Oliver Holden, 
whose name is attached to the well-known hymn- 
tune, “‘ Coronation,” was a carpenter and joiner 
by trade, who, having picked up some knowl- 
edge of music in a singing-school, left his trade 
and set up as a teacher of music. In 1792 he 
published ‘* The American Harmony.” Besides 
tunes and anthems, this book contained some 
‘‘Odes.” Holden died in 1834. His Odes are 
forgotten, but his ‘‘ Coronation ” survives. 

The host of composers who now followed were 
encouraged to include a few secular pieces in their 
collections. In 1786, the Houghton (Mass.) Mu- 
sical Society was organized, and choral singing, 
apart from church services, now began to be cul- 
tivated. This society, the first amateur chorus 
society, not only in New England, but in the 
world, still survives and is active. In 1886 it 
celebrated its centennial. The Massachusetts Mu- 
sical Society was founded in 1807; it was suc- 
ceeded by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
in 1815. These organizations gave a powerful 
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impulse to choral singing, and consequently the 
production of choral works, of very modest char- 


acter, indeed, commenced to be more and more 
frequent. 

Soon other choral societies were established in 
different American cities, but it was quickly no- 
ticed that as they advanced in proficiency they 
began to discard the crude productions of the na- 
tive composers, and take in hand the best choral 
works of the European musicians. The works of 
Billings, his contemporaries and successors, were 
soon relegated entirely to church choirs and so- 
valled musical conventions. The Handel and 
Haydn Society performed the “ Messiah ” for the 
first time on Christmas Day, 1818, and this work 
has been repeated every year since. In 1819 the 
‘Creation ” was sung for the first time by this 
society, and during the succeeding years we find 
the names of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Neu- 
komm, Charles E. Horn, Romberg, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Rossini, Costa, and other 
equally famous composers, frequently on the pro- 
grammes. In 1852 Carl Bergmann was the con- 
ductor, succeeded in 1854 by Carl Zerrahn, who 
still oceupies that position. From 1852 to the 
present day the only Americans whose names ap- 
pear on the programmes of this society are Dudley 
Buck, whose Forty-sixth Psalm was performed 
twice, the first time on May 7th, 1874; John K. 
Paine, whose oratorio, ‘‘St. Peter,” was sung on 
May 9th, 1874; and J. C. D. Parker, whose ‘ Re- 
demption Hymn” was first sung on May 7th, 
1877, and twice repeated, and his cantata, St. 


John,” produced at the festival in Boston, in the 
Spring of the present year. 

While the Puritan psalm-singer prevailed in 
New England and gave color to the whole musical 
life there, the influences at work in New York 
were diverse. The Dutch, the French Hugue- 
nots and the Church of England were the three 
chief factors in the life there, political, ecclesias- 
tical and musical. The Dutch and French both 
used the psalm-tunes of the Genevan musicians 
in their church service, while the Church of Eng- 
land, represented by Trinity Church, used the 
psalm-tunes of England. The first organ in 
America was placed in Trinity Church, and it is 
on record that on January 9th, 1770, the “‘ Mes- 
siah” was sung in Trinity Church, probably the 
very first performance of an oratorio in the New 
World. Various musical societies were succes- 
sively established, lived a short life and died. 
The one which had the longest life of all was the 
New York Harmonic Society, which was born in 
1850, by a combination of the then existing so- 
cieties, and died in 1869. During its life this 
society distinguished itself by performing two 
works which were especially composed for it—Bris- 
tow’s *‘ Praise to God,” a setting in cantata form 
of the Te Deum and Benedictus from the Epis- 
copal Prayer Book, and Ritter’s Forty-sixth 
Psalm, for contralto solo and chorus. 

The New York Oratorio Society was founded 
in 1873, by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, a fine Ger- 
man musician, who had recently come to the 
city. Since his death, in 1885, the society has 
been directed by his son Walter, but its influence 
in the development of American music has been 
absolutely nothing. The German spirit has dom- 
inated the society from the start. Not a single 
work by a native composer has as yet appeared on 
its programmes, and only two works have been 
given for the first time. These were “‘ Ruth and 
Naomi,” and ‘‘ Sulamith,” both composed by Dr. 
Damrosch. 

On May 26th, 1890, a society was established in 
New York city which promises to be an important 
factor in developing American music. This so- 
ciety is called the American Composer’s Choral 
Association, and it is pledged to perform none 
but American works. De Lancy Nicoll, Esq., 
is the president; Theron G. Strong, the vice- 
president ; Schuyler Roosevelt, treasurer; and 
Emilio Agramonte, musical director. Three con- 
certs are to be given each season, and composers 
are invited to send original works to the directors. 
Another New York organization, with a similar 
purposé but with different methods, is the New 
York Manuscript Club, which produces at its 
private meetings compositions by its members be- 
fore their publication. 

In Boston, within a few years past, several clubs 


and societies, private and semi-private, have also 
taken up the cause of the American composer, 
and have made up their recent concert pro- 
grammes with a liberal allowance of native com- 
positions. 

In the domain of instrumental music the 
record is a trifle better than in choral music, but 
this is chiefly owing to the pushing enthusiasm 
of a few composers who have refused to be ig- 
nored. These musicians, who have made martyrs 
of themselves for the sake of the cause, have en- 
gaged players and singers, and produced their 
own works at their own expense, thereby proving 
their right to existence, and showing the world 
that there are compositions worth production. 
Mr. Otis B. Boise, some years ago, gave a concert 
in Chickering Hall, New York, in which the 
programme included a symphony, a concert for 
pianoforte and orchestra, and some vocal music ; 
and later Mr. Caryl Florio, with the co-operation 
of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, gave a concert 
of his own compositions in Steinway Hall, pro- 
ducing two symphonies, a pianoforte concerto, 
and some smaller works. 

Yet the regularly organized instrumental socie- 
ties have done but little of this kind of work, and 
neither in Boston nor in New York has there been 
extended to the American composer more than a 
reluctant hand. The Boston symphony concerts, 
established and supported by Mr. H. L. Higgin- 
son has not even employed’ an American con- 
ductor, but has three times successively imported 
one from Germany—Henschel, Gericke and Ni- 
kisch. The New York’Philharmonic Society was 
founded in 1842, through the efforts of Uriah C. 
Hill, who was its first president and conductor. 
In 1849 Theodore Eisfeld was chosen conductor. 
He was succeeded in 1866 by Carl Bergmann ; in 
1876, Dr. Damrosch ; in 1877, Theodore Thomas ; 
in 1878, Adolph Neuendorff, and in 1879, again 
Thomas, who still remains at its head. At the 
first concert Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
performed. Dr. Ritter, in his book already al- 
luded to, gives a list of all the works performed 
by the society up to 1880. The compositions by 
native authors produced were George T’. Bristow’s 
Overture, op. 3, in the season of 1846-47; his 
symphony ‘‘ Jullien,” 1855-56; his Symphony in 
F sharp, 1858-59; his overture, ‘‘ Columbus,” 
1866-67 ; and his symphony, ‘‘ Arcadian,” 1873- 
74. Mr. Bristow was and still remains a member 
of the society, for many years playing among the 
first violins, though recently he has retired from 
active work. He was born in Brooklyn, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1825, and received his entire musical 
education in this country. He succeeded Theo. 
Kisfeld as conductor of the New York Harmonic 
Society, was one of the conductors of the New 
York Mendelssohn Union, and also of the short- 
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lived Centennial Choral Union 
He is a fine pianist, organist 
addition to the compositions produced by the 
Harmonic and Philharmonic Societies, he has 
written an opera, ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” produced 
at Niblo’s in 1853 ; an opera, ‘‘ Columbus,” com- 
posed in 1878, but not yet produced ; an oratorio, 
** Daniel,” 1867; a cantata, ‘The Great Repub- 
lic,” 1862 ; many anthems and canticles for the 
church service, and some songs and solo instru- 
mental pieces. 

In 1854, Bristow and William Henry Fry, then 
the music critic of the New York Tribune, at- 
tacked the Philharmonie Society for ignoring the 
claims of the American composer. Fry was also 
a composer, having written two operas, ‘* Leo- 
nora” and ‘* Notre Dame,” a ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 
some symphonies, and other instrumental works. 
In an ‘open letter,” Bristow asked : ‘* Now, in 
the‘name of the Nine Muses, what is the Philhar- 
monic Society in this country for? Is it to play 
exclusively the works of the German masters, 
especially if they be dead, in order that our critics 
may translate their ready-made praises from the 
German ? Or is it to stimulate original art on 
the spot ? Is there a Philharmonic Society in 
Germany for the encouragement solely of Amer- 
ican music ?” 

Very pertinent questions these, and as pertinent 
now as a generation ago. While it is unquestion- 
ably a fact that at that period American com- 
posers who could produce a symphonic work were 
exceedingly rare, yet it is also a fact as unques- 
tioned that the few who could produce such works 
were debarred from an opportunity of having 
them performed. The Philharmonic Society still 
maintains the same conservative attitude toward 
new works of native composers, and its younger 
rival, the Symphony Society, founded by Dr. 
Damrosch in 1878, and now directed by his son, 
Walter, is of even less importance in the develop- 
ment of American music. 

Thomas, besides being the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society, has been for years past the 
leader of an orchestra known all over the country 
as Thomas’s Orchestra, and with this organization 
he has produced a number of native works, es- 
pecially some by Paine, of Boston. During the 
continuance of the old Central Park Garden Con- 
certs the programmes contained occasional 
American work. 

Let us look how England treats music. In the 
first place, singing is a regular part of school 
work, and the government makes a specific grant 
to schools for musical instruction. In schools 
where singing is taught by note the grant is 
double that given to schools in which singing by 
ear is taught. The principal school boards have 
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advise, and give short specimen lessons when the 
teaching is weak. Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, in an 
article in the Contemporary Review, stated that 
in the schools which teach singing by note there 
was an average attendance of 1,730,827, and in 
those in which singing by ear was taught the 
attendance was 1,720,358. Here, then, were in 
that year 3,451,185 scholars learning to sing and 
imbibing a love for music, which, as the boys and 
girls grow up, will undoubtedly produce great re- 
sults. In a paper read at the Music Teachers’ 
Convention in New York, in July, 1885, by the 


Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
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the musical superintendent of the school board, 
which has made several public appearances with 
much credit. Then, too, the corporations of 
large towns have encouraged music by providing 
organ recitals and band performances. Mr. W.'T. 
Best is organist to the Corporation of the City of 
Liverpool, and has for many years given organ 
recitals in St. George’s Hall, the charge being 
sixpence for admission on Thursday evenings and 
Saturday afternoons, and one penny on Saturday 
evenings. In Manchester organ recitals are given 
every Saturday evening at threepence admission. 
In Birmingham the recitals are regularly given in 
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reports were given from 310 cities of the United 
States, with 708,000 scholars on the roll. Of these 
cities, 93 reported no instruction in music in the 
schools. 

In England a regular policy is pursued of giv- 
ing children’s concerts, and almost every parish 
church has its local choral society. The Church 
of England Year Book reports an immense num- 
ber of diocesan choral festivals every year, and 
it is also the prevailing custom to gather the 
children of the schools, as they grow up, into 
local societies and orchestra bands. In Birming- 
ham there is a scholars’ band, under the charge of 


the Town-hall at sixpence and thteepence admis- 
sion. So also in Leeds and Glasgow and other 
large cities. In Glasgow the recitals of organ 
music are free. Lately a chorus and orchestra 
have been added, and a penny charged for ad- 
mission. In addition, the Municipal Band plays 
on the Summer months in the public parks and 
squares, and in 1887 the city went even further, 
and engaged choirs of children from the public 
schools to sing in the parks. Mr. Curwen justly 
remarks, quoting Mr. Francis Dalton, that ‘col- 
or-blindness is twice as common among Quakers 
as it is among the rest of the community, owing 
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to their having dressed-in drab for centuries, and 
thus disused the color sense,” and then applying 
this principle to music, adds: ‘‘ The converse of 
this is true—neglect a faculty, and it is weakened 
in our children ; cultivate it, 
and it is strengthened.” 

London has done more 
than all other English cities. 
The Guildhall School of 
Music, opened in 1880, owes 
its existence entirely to 
municipal liberality, and late 
reports show that it has up- 
ward of 2,500 pupils. 

The provincial music fes- 
tivals are also powerful factors 
in the growth of musical cul- 
ture. Almost every one of 
them, with hardly an excep- 
tion, has called forth fine 
compositions by native mu- 
sicians ; Mackenzie, Cowen, 
Stanford, Stainer, Bridge, 
Parry, King, Macfarren, Sul- 
livan, Anderton, Howard 
Glover, Barnett, Hatton, 
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Jackson, Arnold, Lloyd, Caldicott, Ouseley, Rock- 


stro, Benedict, Costa, Pierson, Henry Leslie, 
Henry Smart, A. R. Gaul, Randegger—all these, 
and others, too, have produced original works at 
one or another of these festi- 
vals, and the most of these 
works have passed into the 
regular repertories of choral 
and orchestral societies. 

If we contrast all this with 
the American encouragement 
of native composition, how 
small we appear! Whe choral 
societies have already been re- 
ferred to. The few music 
festivals which we have been 
able to support are not much 
better. Unquestionably the 
most important of these is 
the Cincinnati Festival, which 
has just had its ninth biennial 
recurrence. During its ex- 
istence, this festival has 
brought out four original 
works composed for it: 
Buck’s ‘*Golden Legend,” 
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Gilchrist’s “ Forty-sixth Psalm,” Otto Singer’s 
«Festival Ode,” and Paine’s ‘* Song of Promise.” 
The Worcester (Mass.) Festival, which has been 
given annually for the past thirty-five years, has 
done absolutely nothing for American choral 
music, and little for orchestral music. All New 
England bows down and worships at the shrine 
of Handel to such an extent that there is no room 
in the hearts of the worshipers for American com- 
posers. And yet, notwithstanding all these dis- 
couragements, American composers have steadily 
gone on with their work, and are continually ac- 
quiring greater skill. The establishment of mu- 


sical professorships in the best colleges is having 


a far-reaching effect. Harvard set the example. 
In 1862 Paine was appointed Instructor in Music, 
and in 1876 advanced to the professorship. Vas- 
sar College has had Dr. Frederick Louis Ritter as 
its Professor of Music since 1870. In 1886 the 
University of Pennsylvania established a musical 
professorship, and Dr. Hugh A. Clarke was ap- 
pointed to fill it; and in 1890 Yale College pro- 
moted her Instructor in Music, Dr. Gustave J. 
Stoeckel, to a full professorship. These four, 
then, are the professors of music in this coun- 
try, and each one is doing good work to instill 
correct ideas in the under his 
charge. 

Paine, Ritter and Clarke have made reputa- 
tions as composers. Paine’s symphonies and or- 
chestral works have been performed by Thomas 
and his orchestra. His choral compositions in- 
clude the oratorio ‘St. Peter,” ‘‘The Song of 
Promise,” already mentioned ; a Mass in D, op. 
10, for solo voices, chorus, organ and orchestra, 
his first important composition, which had the 
honor of being performed by the Berlin Sing- 
Akademie in 1867; a cantata 
‘**(Edipus the King,” composed for the perform- 
ance of the Greek tragedy of the same name by the 
Harvard students in 1881, and repeated since by 
several choral societies ; and some smaller works. 
Paine was born in Portland, Me., January 9th, 
1839: went to Germany in 1858, 
1861, and has since been connected with Har- 
vard. 

Another composer who ranks equally high with 
Paine is Dudley Buck, now of Brooklyn. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., March 10th, 1839; 
studied first at home, and then in Germany, and 
on his return to America became quickly known 
as a fine organist and composer of sacred music. 
Soon he attempted greater works, and has pro- 
duced, in rapid succession, the ‘ Forty-sixth 
Psalm,” his “* Legend of Don Munio,” his ‘* Cen- 
tennial Meditation of Columbia,” for the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of 1876; ‘‘Scenes from Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend,” for the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival of 1889, winning the special $1,000 prize ; 


minds of those 


for male voices, 


returned in 


**The Voyage of Columbus,” for tenor solo, male 
chorus and orchestra ; “The Nun of Nidaros ” 
and ‘* King Olaf’s Christmas ”— two scenes from 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Saga of King Olaf,” for male 
voices and orchestra; ‘‘Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” from Shelley’s ‘* Prometheus,” for male 
voices and orchestra ; and ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” 
for soprano, tenor and bass solos, full chorus and 
orchestra—his latest and most ambitious work. 

IIe has also composed two symphonies, several 
concert overtures, much chamber music, many 
songs and part songs, and a host of short sacred 
pieces and organ solos. 

The series of American concerts under Van 
der Stucken’s direction, and which has been re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this article, produced 
the following high-class compositions: Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘ Hamlet,” Symphonic Poem, 
** Ophelia,” Piano-forte Concerto, E. A. MacDow- 
ell; Symphony in F major, Symphonie Poem, 
‘*Undine,” George Templeton Strong ; Rhapsody 
for Piano and Orchestra, Henry Holden Huss ; 
**Dance of Egyptian Maidens,” Harry Rowe 
Shelley ; Overture, ‘‘ In the Mountains,” Arthur 
Foote ; Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, Arthur 
Whiting ; Scherzo, from Symphony in A, Arthur 
Bird ; Reverie for Orchestra, Silas G. Pratt ; 
String Quartet, George W.. Chadwick; Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, J. K. Paine; Cantata, 
‘King Trajan,” Horatio W. Parker; Cantata, 
** Voyage of Columbus,” Dudley Buck ; Cantata, 
**A Pastoral Rhapsody,” Louis Arthur Russell ; 
Festival Magnificat, W. W. Gilchrist ; Aria from 
Cantata, ‘‘A Tale of a Viking,” George E. 
Whiting; Arioso from Opera ‘“‘ Montezuma,” 
Frederick Grant Gleason ; and some solo songs 
and instrumental pieces. 

The concerts of the last meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Detroit, Mich., 
in July, 1890, brought forward the following 
American works : 

VocaL Works witH OrcuEstrA—Oratorio, 
*« Jerusalem,” by Hugh A. Clarke, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; Ballade, ‘‘ The Di- 
ver,” by Max Vogrich, of New York; Anthem, 
“Thou, Child, Shall be Called,” by H. 8. Cutler, 
of Boston; ‘Auditorium Festival Ode,” by 
Frederick Grant ,Gleason, of Chicago; ‘‘ Love 
(for soprano), by Ad. M. Foerster, of 
Pittsburgh. 

PIANOFORTE WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA—Sec- 
ond Concerto, by E. A. MacDowell, of Boston ; 
Concerto in C minor, by the late Louis Maas, of 
Boston ; Suite, for piano and orchestra, by W. W. 
Gilchrist, of Philadelphia. 

OrcHESTRAL Works—“ Island Fantasie,” by 
John Knowles Paine, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Suite, for string orchestra, by 
Arthur Foote, of Boston ; Symphony in D minor, 


Song ” 
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by Thomas Tapper, of Boston ; Suite, “‘The Epi- 
sodes,” by Arthur Bird, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Overture, “Star Spangled Banner,” by Dudley 
Buck, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Symphonic Scherzo, 
by J. H. Beck, of Cleveland ; Reverie Pastorale, 
by Carl Busch, of Kansas City ; Suite, for string 
orchestra, by Henry Schoenfeld, of Chicago ; 
Symphony, ‘ Prodigal Son,” by 8. G. Pratt, of 
New York ; Concert Overture, by Arthur Whit- 
ing, of Boston. 

CHAMBER Music— Quintet for piano and 
strings, by E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Quintet for piano and strings, by G. W. Chad- 
wick, of Boston ; Quartet for piano and strings, 
by Adolph Koelling, of Chicago; Quartet for 
strings, by F. X. Arens, of Cleveland ; Suite, for 
piano and ’cello, by Calixa Lavallée, of Boston. 

G. H. Wilson’s Year Book gives the following 
list of new American compositions which were 
heard for the first time during the season of 
1889-90 : 


Place of Perform- 


¥ . 
Composer, ance 


Two Episodes for Or- 
chestra 
Suite, for Strings, No. 
2, in D., op. 21.... 
Sonata for P. F. and 
V.,in G@ minor, op. 
ee er errr 
Symphonic Poem, | 
*Launcelot and | 
Elaine,” op. 25.... 
Ballad, ** Lovely Rosa- 
belle ” 
Cantata *‘ St. John”. 
“The Knights and 
the Naiads”’....... 
Comic Opera, ‘* Don | 
Quixote” 
Sonata for P. F. and | 
V.in D minor.... 
P. F. Trio in E flat, 


op. 22 


Boston. 


. A. MacDowell. 


. W. Chadwick. . 


J. C. D. Parker... 
Templeton Strong. 


R. De Koven 


C. F. Dennée. 


8. 
| Chicago. 
. Schoenfeld.... 
PE ictetviescne | nai 
Festival Ode 6 
Cantata, *‘ Daniel be- 
fore the King”’.... 
Cantata, ‘*The Last 
Hymn ” 
Oratorio, 
lem” Philadelphia. 
March for Orchestra. | New York. 
Suite, for Sextet “ 
Cantata, ‘“‘A Night 
Service ”’ 
P. F. Trio, op. 29... 
P. F. Quartet in E 
minor 
Concerto for Violin, 
in C, op. 40 
Concert Overture... . 
Moorish Serenade... . 
Sanctus for Voices 
and Orchestra..... 
Overture, ‘* Odysse- 
us” 
Romance and Polo- 
naise for Violin and 
Orchestra......... 


. G. Gleason.... 
. A. E. Harriss. .| 
Montreal: 
‘ot Ree 
Norwich. 
* Jerusa- 


Providence. 
Pittsburgh. 


M. T. N. A. 


A. M. Foerster.... 
E. R. Kroeger 


4 eerie 
B. O. Klein....... 


J. H. Beck 
H. H. Huss.... 


W. Petzet 


BB. . Mues....... 


Paris Concert. 
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To the names already mentioned must be added 
those of Edgar S. Kelley, of New York, whose 
**Macbeth” music, some years ago, fixed his 
fame; Otto Singer, of Cincinnati, whose two 
cantatas, ‘‘ Festival Ode” and ‘* The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers” are fine works; Asger 
Hamerik, of Baltimore, whose ‘‘ Christian 'Tril- 
ogy” is an important choral composition ; Eu- 
gene Thayer, late of New York, whose Mass in 
E flat and ‘Festival Cantata” are worthy pro- 
ductions ; Frank G. Dossert, of New York, whose 
Mass in E minor has received much commenda- 
tion; John White, of New York, whose Solemn 
Mass is a very important contribution to high- 
class sacred music; and Max Vogrich, whose 
recently published oratorio, ‘‘'The Captivity,” is 
a valuable addition to the choral repertory. In 
orchestral music most of the composers named 
have done good work, and Otto Floersheim and 
H. W. Nichol, of New York, likewise deserve 
mention. 

In the field of opera the American composer 
has also been active, though here he has had the 
least encouragement of all. In addition to those 
already mentioned, there should be noticed Max 
Maretzek (‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost”); Julius LEich- 
berg, of Boston, (‘The Doctor of Alcantara ” 
and others); G. W. Tryon, of Philadelphia, 
(‘Amy Cassonet”); J. R. Fairlamb, of New 
York, (‘‘ Valerie,” ‘‘ Leonello”); Reginald De 
Koven, of Chicago, (‘‘The Begum,” ‘ Don 
Quixote”); W. K. Bassford, of New York, 
(**Casilda”); J. A. Butterfield, of Chicago, 
(‘The Romance of a Summer”); Calixa La- 
vallée (‘‘The Widow”): J. M. Loretz, Jr., of 
Brooklyn (‘*The Pearl of Bagdad”); Robert 
Goldbeck (‘* Newport,” ‘The Commodore ”) ; 
F. G. Gleason, of Chicago (*‘* Montezuma,” 
‘Otho Visconti”); 8. G. Pratt (‘* Zenobia,” 
‘** Lucelle ”) ; and the list of operatic composers 
still further includes the names of Bruno Oscar 
Klein, Timothy Adamowski;* Oscar Weil, F. Fan- 
ciulli, Rudolph Aronson, Richard Stahl, Willard 
Spencer, and many others. 

All this shows that, in spite of every discour- 
agement and drawback, native composition is 
steadily advancing both in quantity and quality. 
In our orchestral production the prevailing mod- 
els have been German ; in choral music, English 
with Cerman touches; and in opera we have 
rather followed French styles. 

In an address made in New York, a year or two 
ago, by ex-Governor Hoadly of Ohio, he said: 
«* When our people become homogeneous, a cent- 
ury or two hence, we shall present to the world 
an American people, not an English, ‘l'eutonic 
or Scandinavian people; a people of which the 
foundation may be English, as in England it is 
Saxon, but in which shall be distinctly traceable 
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lineaments of all its ancestry, not English alone, 
but of its Irish, Scotch, Spanish, French, Ger- 
man and Italian fathers.” 

When this comes to pass, there may be a dis- 
tinctive school of American composition ; but 
until then we are a cosmopolitan race, and this 
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cosmopolitanism is reflected in our music. We 
will take the good from every school, and there 
is no reason why we should not produce the 
finest and best of all music; but, on the con- 
trary, there is every expectation in favor of the 
idea that the twentieth century will see the great- 
est composers of the world native in America. It 
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is the destiny of nations to reach their zenith in 
artistic as well as in political life, and then de- 
cline. Italy was once the land of music. The 
dominance has passed to Germany, and from the 
Old World it will come to the New. This can be 


hastened by judicious encouragement, on the part 
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of our music-lovers, of the struggling native com- 
poser. He cannot be suppressed, but he can he 
hindered and delayed in his development. Already 
signs of the future triumph are becoming visible, 
and that this triumph may more speedily arrive 
should be the desire of every well-wisher of Amer- 
ican music and American composers. 
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THE STORY OF 


A GHOST’S 


YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BouTELLE. 


CHAPTER VII.—(CoNTINUED). 


SHALL fail, I presume, in making 
you understand, mortal men and 
women, how I read the records of 
the dragging years between the 
night of Sylvester Loomis’s at- 
tempted murder and the present. 
But I read them—read them truly 
—fully—all! I read them as you 
read a story of human life, with 

the stage and the actors before you; I read 
them as you read fearful fancies in your most 
vivid dreams. And, as in the dreams, I read 
the record of years, while only minutes really 
passed. But remember, please, that it was no 
phantom scene I saw, no unspoken words to 
which I listened! Remember that I am telling 
of no dream, but of things as real and actual as 
ever were in all the realm over which God rules. 
And when, in His good time, the guilty are set 
apart for punishment, to condemn the man who 
cast him overboard to stand, forever, and con- 
template the life to which he sent Sylvester 
Loomis, will be to send him to a deeper hell 
than ever theologian sbrinkingly dreamed, or 
fierce ecclesiastical hatred ever hoped ! 


I saw Sylvester Loomis drag himself wearily 
up from the ledgy shore where the breakers had 
thrown him, and where he had lain unconscious 
for hours, when the sun was almost on the 


meridian. I saw him look longingly at the 
drifting hulk of the dismantled vessel, now 
hardly more than a speck on the watery horizon 
line, and then throw himself prone upon the 
sand and pray God that he might dic. 

He found a tiny spring, in the face of a rugged 
bank, feeding a rill that a thirsty man might al- 
most drink dry at a draught. He found shell- 
fish near the shore, and, later, he found a way in 


which to catch fish that swam in the sea. Ile 
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found a cave that gave him shelter from storm. 
Flint and steel—the flint found on the island, 
the steel his pocket-knife—furnished him fire. 
Some small beasts, sent, no one knows how, to 
this land that did not measure a fourth of a mile 
in any direction, gave him food for the present 
and a promise of clothing in the future. He had 
prayed for death—prayed earnestly—prayed with 
the sight of Lucey Lane’s cold, dead face vividly 
present in his imagination. And then—his in- 
stinctive love of life had done for him all I have 
said; his own actions had answered his own 
prayer in the negative. I am glad to be able 
to record that he had the grace—a grace often 
unpossessed by those who need it most—to thank 
God that his first mad prayer had been denied 
him. 

Sylvester settled down to live on his island for 
a short time. Of course, so he reasoned, since 
the ship on which he had been a passenger had 
passed near it, any other vessel sailing from Aus- 
tralia home would also pass near it. He forgot, 
until later, to take into account the great distance 
the vessel must have been driven out of its course. 
He said to himself that the world was small—very 
small—and that he would be missed and hunted 
for. He forgot, until long afterward,* that he 
had told no one in Australia where he was going, 
that the captain was the only officer on the ill- 
fated vessel who had known his name, and that 
he believed he had seen him swept from the deck 
into the sea—that he had lost the slip calling him 
home—and that seamen say there are not a few 
such dominions as his that the wisest chart- 
makers never heard of. 

More because he felt that he must work or go 
mad, than for any other reason, the man planned 
and executed several pieces of labor, which he 
afterward found were important to his comfort— 
if not absolutely necessary to his existence. 
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He hollowed and enlarged a natural basin in 
the rocks, and arranged the hollow stems of some 
gigantic plants as pipes to convey his slender 
store of water into it—instead of allowing it to 
waste itself in the sea. He built inclosures for 
the beasts on his island. He enlarged and im- 
proved his cave. He cultivated several food- 
plants he found growing wild in tiny patches, 
and eradicated the weeds which would else have 
prevailed against them. He did things 
than I have the patience to enumerate ; God only 
knows how he found the patience for their doing. 

Sylvester settled down to remain a month or 
two on his island. He really remained more than 
eighteen years. He said to himself, in the early 
days of his sojourn there, that Lucy Lane must 
die without him—later, that she must be looking 
from heaven upon him. The thought grew, in 
time, to give him comfort. His prayers were more 
earnest and frequent because of it. Perhaps it 
saved him his reason. 

A lonely man grows to have strange fancies in 
such a place. It pleased Sylvester to almost deify 
his passion for Lucy Lane. He cut, with bits of 
flint, an inscription’in her honor on the rocky 
wall above the cave which was his home : 


more 


‘“SacrkED TO THE Mremory 
OF 
Lucy Lang, 
Wuo Disp—— 


it said. But he never finished beyond that. The 
date was something he could not know. He dared 
not be so presumptuous, and, perhaps—for so it 
sometimes seemed to him—so blasphemous, as 
to guess. Sometimes, though, he would have 
been willing to remain there, alone and hopeless, 
until tardy and lingering death came, if he might 
only have known that one thing. 

Well, the years rolled on. And I, reading the 
records, saw and understood them all. I, to the 
end, I suppose, that every personal regret might 
be stilled, every personal resolution strengthened 
and stimulated, every possible power roused to 
most vigorous activity, followed the everyday 
life of the brother I had wisely loved, and wrong- 
fully despised as a traitor and an outcast. 

I saw him grow thin and gaunt and bent. I 
saw his hair grow white. I[ saw his snowy beard 
reach to below his waist. I saw his eyes grow dim 
with vain watching and with unshed tears. I saw 
hope fade out of his face as the years went by. I 
saw it, and I thirsted for vengeance on the man 
who had sent him to this fate, albeit I could not 
be sure that a watery grave would not have been 
his had not cowardly murder done its wicked 
worst. 

The climate was not severe. The man’s wants 
were few, and he made them. less with every pass- 
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ing year. Sometimes the storms beat fiercely, and 
the hungry waves climbed almost up to his cave. 
But when that was so he shut himself up and 
pondered on things of which no philosopher in 
the busy world ever thought. A sage—a philos- 
opher—a man with his ear bent close to the 
strange voices of nature, and with unguessed 
wisdom growing into his heart and soul every 
day. A sage—a philosopher—yet I could but 
know that the voices ‘of a boat’s crew of sturdy 
seamen, bringing him rescue, would sweep his 
oceult knowledge into the regions of utter for- 
getfulness forever ! 

He watched for rescue. By day, days at a time 
in sunny weather, he would sit on the highest 
point of his dominions and watch the sea. By 
night, many a night and oft, he would waken 
from some happy dream of home to a recollec- 
tion of his present exile, and fancy the thunder 
of the surf on the rocks below him was the sound 
of guns fired by some ship in distress. 

One day, when he had been there for six years, 
he crept into the shadow of one of his trees just 
as noon turned toward declining day. And he 
slept—slept. And, when he awoke, there were 
the prints of many feet on the sand—though no 
one of the visitors who had touched at his island 
had seen aught to suggest human life there. And, 
far away, down low on the margin of his narrow 
world, a stately ship lessened — Jessened — LEss- 
ENED—and was gone! 

After that he swore he would never sleep again, 
and kept his word for so many days and nights 
that he grew delirious and dangerous. But nature 
was stronger than he, and so he slept—despite 
himself —ere his morbid resolution had quite 
driven him mad. 

He hung a strange flag, made of the skins of 
beasts, on the top of his highest tree ; and, un- 
less the weather prevented, a tiny signal-fire— 
large enough to be seen, but small enough to 
carefully husband his very limited store of fuel— 
blazed and flickered through every dark 
murky night. 


and 


One day, when he had been there twelve vears, 


he took his flag down to mend it. And, the 
night being one with a full moon in the heavens, 
he burned no signal-fire that night. And, while 
he slept, another vessel passed within sight— 
within hail—and was away and gone before he 
awoke. He never knewit. He did not guess it. 
And it was well he did not. The knowledge, I 
think, would have broken his heart. 

Well, there came an end to this sort of thing 
one day. And again he slept. Gaunt, grizzled, 
yan, seemingly half starved—half clad in the un- 
tanned skins of beasts—he lay prone on the sand. 
The captain stooped, touched him on the arm, 
and the sleeper only moaned and muttered the 
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name of Lucy. The captain shook him more 
roughly, and he started, broad awake. And the 
next instant he was laughing and crying at once, 
calling those about him his brothers—in the 
blessed English tongue—and they were hardly 
less moved and hysterical than he. In an hour 
he was a man again, and sure in his own mind 
that he had always known this would be the end 
—sure the eighteen years of imprisonment had 
not been so very long, after all ! 

The ship landed him at Liverpool, after some 
delay. There were more delays before he got pas- 
sage to America. He reached New York. He 
inquired regarding the place of business of Law- 
rence Loomis. It was where it had been for all 
the years he had lived—and more. He inquired 
the time of a friendly-looking gentleman, made a 
mental calculation when he had been given the 
information sought, and decided that if he went 
at once to the place of business he had known so 
well in the old days, he would be likely to find it 
still open, and some one there who could answer 
the questions he might wish to ask. 

While he had hesitated, and thus debated with 
himself, the man who had answered his question 
had paused also, and looked his interlocutor over. 
I don’t know just how he reached his decision— 
nor just what the decision was—but he undoubt- 
edly set him down as a gentleman, one who would 
be interested in a New York daily paper, and one 
who, for some unfortunate reason, was not quite 
able to purchase one for himself. At any rate— 
having already finished it himself—he offered him 
his. . 

Sylvester took it, and glanced at the headlines 
at the first street lamp he reached. Then —at 
the risk of being compelled to ‘‘ move on ”— he 
stood there and read all of one cruel article. Let 
us read it too: 


“A NOTABLE MARRIAGE! 


‘““THE END OF A TWENTY-YEARS ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE! 


‘*The marriage, yesterday, of Mr. Lester Loomis, the 
junior member of the well-known Wall Street firm of 
Loomis & Son, recalls events that will not be new to those 
who lived in the city twenty odd years ago. 

‘“*The match is said to be a love-match on both sides, in 
spite of the money possessed by the high contracting 
parties, and meets the hearty approval of all who know 
the gentlemanly groom or his lovely bride. 

‘* But, twenty years ago, when these young people,were 
something like sixteen years of age, Lucy Lane was the 
promised wife of an elder brother of the happy man of 
yesterday. Sylvester Loomis—for, as some of our readers 
may remember, that was his name—represented his father’s 
business in Australia. He was trusted fully; he bought 
and sold as he pleased; he invested as he desired. It is 
unquestioned that he made much money, and that several 
large sums, sent home by him, reached his father. 

‘* Well, he disappeared one day, and no effort has ever 
traced him. He had purchased large quantities of dia- 
monds—a strange thing in itself, all things considered, 
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though diamonds may be a safe and conservative sort of 
an investment, for a man whose movements are likely to be 
secret and hurried ! 

‘* His luggage was all left at his hotel, along with an 
unpaid hotel bill! No vessel that sailed within a month 
had him as a passenger—unless under an assumed name ! 
Foul play might have been feared—were it not that he 
drew every dollar of the Loomis money before he dis- 
appeared. 

** Nothing has ever been found out regarding him—not 
certainly — since he went away without any other possible 
reason than crime. Once or twice, at some one of the 
great European gambling resorts, in company with some 
notorious woman, one and another have thought they rec- 
ognized Sylvester Loomis. But nothing has ever come 
of any such suspicions, and the fate of the man is one of 
the unexplained mysteries — and likely to remain so 
always. 

‘*Loomis & Son have paid every dollar of the great 
debt for which Sylvester’s defalcation left them morally 
responsible, and have grown immensely wealthy besides. 
And the best of wishes go with the couple whose lives are 
thus linked together.” 


Well, Sylvester Loomis did not call upon any 
of his kinsfolk that night. He went to a cheap 
lodging-house, the owner of which promised to 
give him some kind of work in the morning, and 
resolved to take a week or two to think things 
over. God help him! God help us all! He 
took almost a year for it! 

The money and the diamonds gone ? Of course! 


He remembered that he left them in his room, in 
the sinking ship, an hour or so before that care- 
less and half-crazed fellow stumbled against him, 
mistook some sudden movement he made for an 
intended assault, and so cast him into the sea. 


The money and the diamonds gone ? Irrevo- 
cably gone! Gone into the sea. And he can prove 
—prove 

God help him, he can prove nothing! From 
his island to Liverpool he was sick almost all the 
way. He does not know the name of one of the 
men who assisted in his rescue, nor that of the 
vessel in which they sailed. So he waits, delays, 
procrastinates ; so he tells himself, each night, 
that he will surely go, next day, and face his fa- 
ther and tell him all ; and so, each morning, he 
hesitates between the certainty of being called a 
dead thief and the likelihood of being deemed a 
living liar ; he waits—until he suddenly remem- 
bers that he has waited too long already—that his 
story, from the lips of a man who has done the 
meanest and most menial of labor, for months, 
within five minutes’ walk of where his father and 
his brother make thousands of dollars every day, 
would sound strange indeed. 

He satisfies himself that his brother is worthy, 
that Lucy is not unhappy, that his father has 
covered the grave in his heart so deep that a res- 
urrection is unlikely—and unneeded. He waits—. 
waits still! Who in his place would dare do 
more ? Would you ? 
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One night, when his labor has been unusually 
hard, and his employer unusually severe and ex- 
acting, he sits in his dreary room and pores over 
a borrowed daily newspaper—two or three days 
old. This item, among the births, arrests his at- 
tention : 

‘*Loomis.—To Lester Loomis and Lucy Lane Loomis, a 
daughter—Sylvestina.”’ 

The name touches him. He weeps, for the first 
time since he learned that his wife—lovingly 
pledged and solemnly promised—has wedded an- 
other, and that the world has called him thief for 
twenty years. 

He must be forgiven, else they would not 
have named their first-born child for him. They 
must doubt—at least. They must be ready to lis- 
ten, to learn, to lament, to love. He is not quite 
sure that he cen bear to see the woman he loved, 
just yet, or the unknowing brother who sup- 
planted him. But his father—the man to whom 
he owes life in the sorry world—surely he may go 
to him. Surely there can no evil come of that. 
As surely as the morrow dawns, so surely he 
will go. 

And then—just then—a boy from the street— 
and, judging by his garb, most decidedly of the 


street—comes in with a letter for him. He gives 


the lad only a passing glance; he has no money 


for the boy, and the already well-paid youngster 
does not linger long. ‘The man grasps the letter 
—the first one he has had since he came back to 
the world of men again—and looks at it. Then, 
2 sudden tremor seizes him, and his hand shakes 
as though he had the ague. John Jones is the 
name by which this laborer is known, but the 
tvpewritten address, on the square and solid en- 
velope, in the darkest of ink and most lavishly 
used, says, plainly and uncompromisingly, ** Mr. 
Sylvester Loomis.” 

He opens the letter. Inside is a half-sheet of 
plain, square, heavy letter-paper. No stamp, 
no heading, no water-mark—it is only a square of 
paper—save for the message, black and glossy 
from a typewriter, which it contains : 


** You contemplate making yourself known. Your corre- 
spondent forbids it. Let what is true be true; you can 
prove nothing. The money and the diamonds are safe; 
not one of the stones has ever been offered for sale, nor 
one of the bank notes tendered anywhere—with every 
great diamond-dealer in the world furnished with de- 
scriptions of the stones, and every banker with a list of 
the notes and their numbers, only a fool would negotiate 
while you were missing. But you have returned; the 
world will say you have brought the stolen property with 
you; and, Sylvester Loomis, if you dare go to your friends 
or your family, half a dozen of the best stones shall be of- 
fered for sale at Tiffany’s, to-morrow, and a half-dozen 
five-thousand-pound notes shall be offered for deposit at 
as many of the first banking houses in the city. A word 
to the wise——”’ 


That was all. And, at first, Sylvester Loomis 
laughed long and loud, and congratulated him- 
self on the fool he had for a foe. What better 
credential could he carry than a threatening let- 
ter like that ? How clear himself more easily 
than by placing it before the father who trusted 
him so truly in the long ago, and who had never, 
he felt sure, utterly ceased to love him ? 

A second thought sobered the man. What 
would be easier, after all, if some man who hated 
him was actually in possession of the diamonds 
and the money, than to so act as to compromise 
him beyond all hope and all question ? Suppose 
a half-dozen letters written to as many banks in 
New York—written with the typewriter, on plain 
and unmarked paper—and suppose one of the 
bank notes inclosed in each, with an unsigned 
direction to place the amount to the credit of 
Sylvester Loomis ? Suppose, too, an ordinary- 
looking express package—or even a package sent 
by mail—to carry a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of the finest of diamonds to Tiffany’s, with 
a request for an offer to be sent to ‘‘ Sylvester 
Loomis, alias John Jones,” at the place where he 
lived, in the meanest of lodgings ? A cold sweat 
stood on the harassed and hunted man at the 
mere thought of it. 

Then he had another thought, a new thought, 
« sensible thought. He would go, that very 
night, and see his father. Le would tell him his 
story, tell it truthfully, tell it fully. He would 
make it all so eloquent that the old gentleman 
could not fail to believe. Ile would even go g0 
far as to call himself fool and coward, and try to 
show how his years of lonely exile had made it 
easy and natural for him- to be that. 

‘* Not one of the stones has ever been offered 
forsale,” he said to himself, rehearsing the ap- 
peal he would make to his father in behalf of his 
own truth and honor, ‘‘ nor one of the bank notes 
used. But I have reason for thinking that some 
enemy will try to make it appear, to-morrow, that 
I have them, and will use them.” 

No plan could have seemed more perfect—no 
scheme more secure. Le left his bare and deso- 
late room, mutely taking leave of it forever, and 
thinking of the luxury that had been his in the 
home to which he was going. 

IIc reached the street. The night seemed to 
breathe peace to his soul. Ue was happier than 
he had ever been since the lying message was laid 
in his hand in far-away Australia, so very long 
ago. 

He took the shortest and easiest route out of 
the city—out to the pretty suburban place where 
his father had his home. It was not late when 
he reached there--not later than ten o’clock— 
and the glamour of the night made him half 
believe that the twenty years, and more, lying 
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between his last visit and now, were only a fiction 
and adream. He passed my house, half inclined 
in spite of all that had been and all that was, to 
come in and wish Lester and Lucy all the hap- 
piness that honor and truth merit. But he re- 
sisted the sudden temptation, and passed on. He 
stood, at length, in front of the house where he 
had been born—the house where his mother and 
mine had died—the house where a light at a well- 
remembered window told him that his father was 
still up and busied with something. He felt 
almost a boy again; some memory of a childish 
fault, and of the kindly words with which his 
father had rebuked him for his sin and urged him 
to a nobler life, stirred in his soul. Millions of 
money! years of doubt and labor ! O—God—— 
And he caught his breath sharply. 

In an hour—or in the half of it—his father 
would have forgotten all that—forgotten it for- 
ever—if only he found skill to make the old man 
understand the truth. The truth ? Understand 
it? He shut his teeth savagely together, and 
swore that it should be! 

Would he need the letter ? Had he better use 
it? Cireumstances must determine that. But 
he took it out of his pocket, again, and stood 
under the lamp at his father’s gate to read it once 
more. And—and—— 

What was this ? What did this mean? The 
light seemed good, but he had to strain his eyes 
to read the dim address on the envelope. Nerv- 
ously and hurriedly he took the letter from its 
covering. And as he glanced at it, he felt sick 
and faint, and had to clutch at the lamp-post for 
support; the writing was faded out—gone ut- 
terly! It was only a sheet of blank paper that 
he held in his hand! The warning he had re- 
ceived could be a warning to him only! 

He did not enter his father’s house. Really, 
he dared not. He went back, slowly and reluc- 
tantly, to his mean abode, to think his situation 
over, and to try to see a gleam of light somewhere 
in it. And, before he dreamt—dreamt that he 
was dying, alone and unrescued, on the desolate 
island that had been his home for almost a third 
of a lifetime, and thanking God for such a 
death, in place of the horror that life elsewhere 
and afterward might have been—he cried himself 
to sleep as he might have done when he was a 
child—when a mother’s care still blessed him and 
shielded him—when a future of either sin or mis- 
ery seemed utterly impossible. 

* * * x * * 

One day there was news of my death. Syl- 
vester Loomis mourned as truly as he could have 
done if I had not unwittingly usurped his place 
in the world of happiness. 

‘‘Dead ? dead ?” 


He could hardly believe it! And—— 
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Should he make himself known to his father, 
now, or wait ?” 

And even while he debated, the ragged and 
dirty daughter of his slatternly landlady brought 
him another of those square and solid envelopes. 

“A fellow left it an hour ago,” she said. 

He opened it. Already the ink was almost 
faded out. Already it was hard work to decipher 
the message it had for him. Already so much 
time had elapsed that he knew there remained no 
chance of showing this to any other than some 
one of the low-browed and brutal associates of his 
daily toil. 

“The letters are written,” so the well-nigh il- 
legible message said, ‘‘ and the notes are inclosed ; 
the diamonds are packed, and the necessary post- 
age-stamps are already on the carefully addressed 
package. You see the situation is grave enough. 

* But this is not all. 

‘I can tell you 
Could you tell me ? 

“ Wait—wait—only wait—and danger will pass 
you by. But dare come now, dare visit your 
father now, and arrest as an accomplice in this 
most dastardly of murders awaits you at his door. 
Do you see the situation? Do you understand 
your danger ? And have you found life so hard 
that rather than live it longer you would hang— 


hang—HANG ?” 
* * * * * * 


who killed Lester Loomis. 


*‘ Lucy Lane Loomis is under arrest, charged 
with the murder of her husband !” 

The daily papers said that! In God’s name, 
what would the third of the accursed letters, 
which the hunted man now held in his hand, 
have to say ? This one had come by mail. Mes- 
sengers might be getting unsafe. ‘The man ‘said 
some bitter words, under his breath, as he tore 
the envelope across, regarding his foe who was 
fighting against him in the dark. 

What—what 

But some postal delay had been too great ! 
The horror of this last message—this third threat 
—must be greater than that of either of the oth- 
ers had been, and all the greater in that it must 
remain forever unknown and unguessed! Only 
a sheet of pure white paper met the frightened 
gaze of the half-crazed man. 

*<Ts—is life worth living ?” muttered he, bro- 
kenly, ‘‘ and—if—not—what is—is the easier way 


out a 
* * + * + * 


A rush through the darkness, a dash through 
spatial abysms, a flash of suns and systems swing- 
ing in the fathomless ether—and I stood, again, 
in my own garden, my good friend by my side. 
And in the east the cold, gray dawn was break- 
ing. 


** Farewell,” said the mighty angel. 
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“Thank you,” said I, my voice shaken and 
broken. 

‘‘Nay, not so,” whispered he, reverently ; 
“thank thou thy God! And pray Him that He 
may add strength to thy weakness; pray that 
thou may be permitted, dead though thou art, 
to help see justice done.” 

I bowed my shadowy head! I prayed! 

‘*Thou hast chosen wisely,” said my august 
friend and guide; ‘‘thou knowest, now, why 
thy brother never came again.” 

‘How long—O God—how long ?” I cried in 
agony. , 

The angel shook his head. 

‘*T am only the keeper of the records,” he 
said, ‘‘and I know not. Ask thou thyself these 
things ; keep thou in thine heart these sayings : 
How many hundreds of years did man sin ere the 
waters drowned the world? How many thou- 
sands of years did mankind wait for Him in 
whose name is salvation ? How many ages will 
it be ere the torch of God’s wrath is flung among 
the foundation-stones of that which thou callest 
the universe ? Again I say to thee that the one 
mighty lesson, set by God Himself for men and 
angels alike to learn, is the one mighty virtue ! 
And the name of this mighty dual unity is Pa- 
tience !” 


CuaptTer VIII. 


January 6th, 1888,—It is eleven o’clock at night. 
This has been the busiest day I have had since I 
died. I have done more—seen more—heard more— 
learned more—and found more to puzzle me and 
drive me to serious thought—than has been true 
in any other day since I exchanged mortality for 


immortality. But there has been, on the whole, 
I think, less to worry and annoy than has been 
true before. Though—I—am— not — quite— 
sure ! 

The first thing I did this morning was to call 
on my brother. I had several reasons for doing 
so. In the first place, I always loved him—and 
pity and sympathy have given to the already 
great love a sudden and sturdy growth. Again, 
I hope that the time is coming when I can help 
him punish those—whoever they may be—who 
have wronged him so. And last of all, I wanted 
to test, so far as I might, the truth of the marvel- 
ous things I had seen while in company with the 
great and powerful one who gave me one choice 
among the records of the past. 

I can imagine some thoughtless one saying that 
an individual who has found life and conscious- 
ness and his personal identity beyond the change 
which men call death ought to be ready to believe 
anything. I beg the reader’s pardon ; that does 
not follow at all. Life—consciousness—a_per- 
sonal identity—these are things that every one of 
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all the millions who have died out of the world 
have found waiting for them beyond the sombre 
silences ; you, my friend, in some coming day, 
will learn all this in your own person, and may, 
perhaps, think of these lines as you realize that 
you have died—and that you live again! ‘To be, 
and te know that I am—these are as natural as it 
was to be, and to know that I was, in the days of 
boyhood a score of years ago, in the mornings 
which followed sound slumber. But I can re- 
member that a boy called Lester Loomis, a lad I 
knew long ago, used to have wonderful and vivid 
dreams ; so that 

But I needn’t multiply words. My experience 
with ‘‘ the keeper of the records ” was no dream ; 
it was as real as my life is; I called on my brother 
this morning. And, as I said, my last reason 

Yes, I meant it! I cannot think out, not yet, 
any reason in which Lucy is a figure and a factor. 
I wonder if all ghosts are as jealous as I believe 
myself quite capable of being ? 

I walked, this morning, though I might have 
taken car or stage without paying! I rather en- 
joyed the hurry and bustle of the streets, and took 
genuine pleasure in jostling against several ac- 
quaintances who would have fainted, I doubt not, 
if they had guessed at my proximity to them. 

I had quite a search for Sylvester’s present 
home. Indeed, I was almost ready, once or 
twice, to give the whole thing up. It isn’t 
enough to say that I had not guessed he could 
be so unpleasantly situated; the simple truth 
is that I didn’t know there were such horrible 
and degraded places possible in the great, rich, 
Christian city of New York. There wasn’t a 
policeman in sight when I turned into the nar- 
row street where my brother lives, and I actually 
shrank, for a moment, from the ordeal before 
me; it took me a little time to remember that 
I hadn’t a thing that the most acute and pains- 
taking thief could steal, and that I had passed 
as far beyond the power of fuman harm as I had 
beyond the reach of human help. 

The smells in that horrible alley—for the street 
could hardly be denominated more than that— 
were dreadful. My knowledge of hygigne made 
me more than anxious for the safety of a crowded 
city that could tolerate so potent a source of con- 
tagion and plague in this, its very heart. The 
instinct of self-preservation would have sent me 
hurrying home, my brother unfound and unvis- 
ited, had I not reassured myself by saying, com- 
placently, that I was already dead and buried! 

I wonder if it is quite common for a ghost to 
draw aside, disgustedly, from the possible contam- 
ination of a baby at play in the street ? I won- 
der if it is usual for him to shut his modest eyes 
against some sights he must else see? I wonder 
if it is an everyday experience for one who finds 
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it easy to write in the darkness of midnight to 
find the halls and passages of New York tenement- 
houses rather too dark and gloomy for even ghostly 
comfort ? I wonder whether sudden tremulous 
starts, on the rickety stairs, with absurd fears lest 
imponderable intangibility should fall through 
and break itself, are frequent experiences ? 

I found the door of the room in which my 
brother lived. It was closed. John Jones, la- 
borer, was sick that day, so he said, and so, at 
the risk of losing even the hard and ill-paid work 
which he had, Sylvester Loomis was idle ! 

The door was closed. But I found no diffieulty 
in getting in. Such a door as his would have been 
a poor barrier to set against mortal man ; it was a 
poor barrier against the cold of the draughty pas- 
sage and stairways ; to me, it was no barrier at all. 

I went in. I stood over him, and looked down 
on the man who had suffered so much—and so 
innocently. I am so sure that I wept, that I know 
I wondered whether he would not hear my tears 
falling in the silence, and looked down upon the 
floor to see where I felt they must fall. But no 
sound from my world touched him in his; and 
the floor was as innocent of tear-splashes as it was 
of the pressure of my feet. 

Hiow thin the man looked—how gaunt—how 
angular; how much famine and foul air, priva- 
tion and cold, had done for him—done for him 
always 
He seemed less vigorous 


on that side of human history which 
prevails in the end! 
than I had reason to believe he had been in his 
island home; some thought of the same sort 
must have flashed through his own brain, for he 
raised his head, smiled grimly, stretched out his 
thin and almost transparent hand, looked at it 


critically—and laughed! I can fancy that a lost 
soul—in deepest hell—might readily laugh as 
loudly and as merrily ! 

I stood before the man, and watched him. The 
horror of the affair fascinated and held me. I 
stood——. But, really, there was no choice regard- 
ing that; the man sat in the only chair jn the 
room, and I could not have endured to sit upon 
the wretched thing he called his bed. 

When I went in, his elbows were on his knees, 
and his chin in the palms of his hands. But, be- 
fore I had been there long, he grew restless and 
uneasy. A fire that made me think of the pos- 
sibility of insanity some time coming his way 
flashed up in his eyes; strange and _ half-inco- 
herent mutterings fell from his pained lips. 

Ile crossed tie room, opened the drawer in 
the battered and unpainted washstand, and took 
out three things and laid them down by his tin 
washdish. One was a cheap revolver; one was 
an old razor; one was a bottle, half full of a dark 
liquid, and carrying no other label than an un- 
couth figure of a skull and crossbones. 
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‘««There’s that, and that, and that,” he said, 
slowly, touching each in succession with his long, 
gaunt forefinger ; ‘‘ and there’s the river ! Poison ? 
Well, no! I’d like to keep my senses to the very 
end. The river ? Hardly! I’d rather John Jones, 
the disheartened laborer, would be buried from the 
house in which he solved the last and greatest 
problem of human life, than that Sylvester 
Loomis should lie on exhibition in the morgue, 
and run the risk of being seen by some one who 
knew him twenty years ago. The pistol? And 
run the risk of being interrupted and baffled, if 
the first shot should go wide of a nervous man’s 
mark ? IJ—TI think not.” 

He put the pistol and the poison in the drawer 
again. He went and locked his door, which had 
been closed before. He came and stood before 
the washstand, and before the cracked, dim look- 
ing-glass which hung above it. He loosened his 
shirt at the neck. Ife run his tremulous fingers 
along the bronzed column which supported his 
finely shaped and stately head. And I trembled 
as Iwatched him. He had never been a student, 
for study’s pleasure, as I had been. He had had 
no hygienic hobbies or anatomical crankiness. 
But—if he cut where his fingers crept—a sudden 
shoulder set against his frail door would an- 
nounce a man who would come too late! 

Ile took the razor in his hand. I stood and 
watched him. In Heaven’s name, what else was 
there that I could do? I could not take it from 
him. I could not warn nor reason nor argue. I 
could only wait—wait /! He stood there, as utterly 
alone and helpless as though it were true that love 
dies when the fabric of the heart falls into rain— 
as strange and sad an illustration of the truth that 
men must work out their own destinies as search 
could have found in all the world that morning. 
Alone—helpless—lost—and I stood at his very 
elbow ! Alone—so far as he could know—as truly 
as he would have been if the grave had only one 
door! Alone—so far as human senses could know 
—as fully as could have been true if all that was 
Lester Loomis moldered slowly to dust in the 
coffin on which men marked his name. 

I awaited. I would have prevented the tragedy 
which was impending—if I could have had the 
power, and found a way. But, as I waited, 
strange questions presented themselves to me. 

How soon would the dead man find himself 
and know himself again ? Would he know me ? 
Would he be pleased to meet me? Would it be 
possible for us to work together—plan and scheme 
together—and so help justice the sooner to a fit- 
ting finale, so far as the crimes against the two of 
us were concerned ? Could he be less than grati- 
fied at finding his brother waiting for him, with 
outstretched hand, on the very threshold 

The man suddenly looked nervously over his 
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shoulder, and shuddered. The razor fell to the 
floor from his hand. He laughed, 
picked it up, put it into the drawer, and went 
back to his uncomfortable chair again. 

‘‘There are two sides to the question, after 
all,” he muttered, moodily, ‘‘and a fool mustn’t 
forget that the unpleasarrtness he could leave so 
readily may be the least important side. I—I 
shouldn’t like to meet Lester this merning, and 
—and——” 

He relapsed into silence. And I suppose it 
would have been only polite and decent to have 
respected the man’s wishes, and taken French 
leave. But I remained. Iam gradually becom- 
ing possessed of the idea that politeness is a social 
investment that pays very poor dividends ! 

Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen. Then my 
brother rose, opened the one window in his room, 
and looked out. I crossed over and stood beside 
him, leaned upon the window-ledge and looked 
out also. A back yard of unimagined filth and 
desolation! I didn’t look long. Remembering 
that, I conld think of the street on which the 
house fronts with feelings little short of pleasure 


nerveless 


and commendation. 

Sylvester opened the drawer again. Pistol and 
poison and razor—all went out of the window 
into the yard. 

** While—Lucy—lives * he said, brokenly. 

And I suddenly remembered how much I had 
to do during the day. I came straight away, and 
never once looked back ! 

* * * 

After dinner—— 

After his dinner, I mean—for you'll remember 
that J am gone beyond the need of dining—I 
looked in on my father. The old gentleman has 


aged terribly ; years seem to have passed over his 


head since I saw him last, which—was—let me 
see—which was the day I was buried, was it not ? 

The business of Loomis & Son is being neg- 
lected, so far as he is concerned. He has some- 
thing else on hand which he regards as of greater 
importance than the making of money—or even 
the prudent and conservative care of what he 
ulready has. A mad and bloody thirst for revenge 
dominates him. He can think of nothing else. 

‘This woman has been the evil genius of the 
Loomis race,” said my father, bitterly, “and I 
can die happy if I can only see vengeance fully 
meted out to her. I attribute Sylvester’s wrong 
and loss to her—in some way, though of course I 
do not understand what. And now—now—she 
has killed my son; she has killed my son !” 

So the discussion in my father’s room was not 
as to the truth, and the way of finding it and 
proving it. It was, rather, a careful considera- 
tion of how all against Lucy might be most 
strongly and cunningly presented—how all in her 
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favor could be most fully and clearly negatived 
and belittled—how this man might sway the jury 
—how that one might swerve the judge. My 
father is the warm personal friend of the prose- 
euting atterney, a young gentleman who desires 
success quite as much as he does justice. And 
my father’s money has hired a half-dozen of the 
best criminal lawyers in America te help the 
young fellow send my widow to the gallows, and 
one prominent legal gentleman from England i 
on the ocean to-night, summoned by cable. 

Lawrence Loomis’s paid detectives ate piling 
up evidence. His lawyers are sorting and classi- 
fying it for use. He, a weak, narrow, fallible 
human being, has decided in advance that Lucy 
is guilty. He has determined that, if the power 
of money can compass it, she shall be hanged. 

* * * * bod * 

From my father’s room I went back to see 
Sylvester again. ‘* While—Lucy—lives ” was 
not an unnatural thing for a man to say, nor 
an unreasonable one. I ought not to feel either 
hurt or angry. I was a very contrite spirit when 
I went 

Well, I had to endure the horrors of the street 
again, and the gloom of the declining afternoon 
seemed to increase and magnify them. But the 
damp hall, the decrepit stairs, the wretched room 
—these were spared me. My brother stood at the 
front door when I reached the house. All his 
little possessions were in a cheap colored hand- 
kerchief which he held in his hand. 

*‘T can endure this no longer,” he said, as we 
walked away together, and I noted every word as 
carefully as if he had been speaking to me instead 
of to himself, ‘‘and so I shall change. I lose my 
work, of course, and may not get another job. I 
have not more money than I must spend in a 
fortnight, and God only knows when and where 
and how I shall get more. But I must hide my- 
self from my unknown foe—or I shall go mad !” 

We walked along, together, from street to street. 
We went, side by side, across the Brooklyn Bridge 
—where he paid and I didn’t. We went, slowly 
and wearily enough, into one of the dirtiest and 
most degraded localities in Brooklyn. My brother 
hired a dirty and untidy little room—a “ fur- 
nished room” the owner brazenly called it—on 
the upper floor of a tall building. He paid rent 
for two weeks in advance—more money than he 
had quite counted on for that purpose—and only 
reluctantly and after much vain bickering and 
haggling over the price. I saw the two men look 
one another in the face. I saw the same thought 
in the eyes of both: In two weeks, unless some- 
thing unlikely and unexpectedly happened, the 
new lodger wouldn't need the room any longer ! 

We went in, and sat down. My brother leaned 
his forehead on the dingy table, and groaned. 


back. 


‘* Helpless—helpless !” he muttered. ‘‘ O—my 
—God! I found a way to live—a way to live 
for eighteen years—on a patch of desolation of 
which the most painstaking and accurate geog- 
rapher never heard. But here, with the densest 
population of the New World living all about 
me, I may die of hunger—in a week or two !” 

He rose wearily. We left the room. He started 
to turn the key in the lock, but checleed himself, 
smiling grimly. What was there for a thief to 
take ? What was there for evil-minded curiosity 
to examine to his hurt ? He didn’t even close the 
door—and you'll remember I couldn’t—when we 
eame out. 

We walked downstairs, and over to a baker's 
shop on the opposite corner. Some of the things 
they had for sale smelled good—even to a ghost ! 
But Sylvester bought a small loaf of very stale 
bread, getting it for two or three cents less than 
he must have paid for it when fresh, and had a 
battered tin cup he brought with him half filled 
with a horrible-looking liquid that the dealer called 
milk. Then we went back to his room again. 

It was getting dark when we returned, and 
some minutes passed before Sylvester saw an ob- 
ject which had caught my attention the instant 
we entered the room. He pounced upon it, when 
he did see it, with a ery of such anger and despair 
that I shuddered. He had torn open the large, 
square, solid envelope, and was already reading 
his foe’s insolent message, before I bethought me 
to look over his shoulder and read it too. 

‘*It is important that I should know where to 
find you,” the message, began, ‘‘ and essential that 
I watch you when I wish. And, therefore, wnrless 
you'd like to move into jail, you'll not move again ! 
Meantime, unless you object to being a pensioner 
of the man who has your money and your dia- 
monds 

He read no further. He tore the sheet of 
paper into tiny fragments; he cast them on the 
floor ; he stamped and danced upon them in an 
ecstasy of maniacal fury. He sprang to the table ; 
he caught up the rest of the inclosure the en- 
velope had contained —a half-doasen golden 
double-eagles—and hurled the coins away into 
the darkest and most rubbish-laden and dirt- 
haunted corner of the room. And then 

He went down on his knees, in all the name- 
less filth of the apartment, and searched long and 
eagerly to find what his frenzy had made him 
throw away. And, at the end of an hour, he 
bowed his head at the table and wept like a child, 
and the reason was that there had been six coins 
thrown away and he had been able to find, again, 


but five ! 
* * * * * * 


I had a genuine shock on the way home, an 
experience I don’t care to have repeated in a 
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hurry. It is, most likely, the most trivial thing 
that ever happened to me, and yet it has im- 
pressed me so strongly and so strangely that I 
feel compelled to write about it. 

In the loneliest place on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
then almest free from any persons so poor or 
leisurely as to be going on foot, a man was wait- 
ing ; I wondered if he might not be waiting for 
me ! 

Just as I came opposite him he took a few 
quick steps which brought him almost in my 
path. I looked at him—straight into his face— 
and recognized him in a moment. He was the 
man who loitered in front of my house while 
Ridley Royal tried to compel my wife to promise 
to marry him ! 

So far, there is nothing remarkable in my ad- 
venture. ‘The world is not so large that one may 
not look to meet again the man he has met once. 
Indeed, I am not sure that I might not safely en- 
large the statement, and have it include a uni- 
verse instead of a single world. 

But the remarkable part is coming ; it is at my 
pen’s end. Looking into this man’s eyes, I was 
impressed with the idea that he was looking into 
mine! Seeing him, I felt suddenly sure that he 
saw me as well! There, alone, with the sky above 
and the waters far below, I thought, for one aw- 
ful moment, that he was going to speak to me ! 

Whether he saw—or saw not, whether he pur- 
posed speaking—or did not, I do not know, and 
never shall. But he passed me by without a 
word, 

[ wonder if, when some more than usually sen- 
sitive individual sees a ghost, and perhaps ad- 
dresses it, it is the common thing for the ghost 
to be the most frightened of the two? Be that 
as it may, and in spite of his excellent self-con- 
trol, I would willingly wager a pretty sum, if cir- 
cumstances made it possible, that I know a man 
who saw a ghost on the East River Bridge this 
evening ! 4 

* * ‘ * ** * 

I came home, this evening, to find my child 
sick. It is nothing serious, I suppose, though 
the nurse and the doctor are both of-them evi- 
dently puzzled. And I must not allow myself to 
forget that little ailments are sometimes fatal in 
infancy, nor that the care of the best hired nurse 
is lacking in something one would find in the 
love and devotion of the most inexperienced of 
mothers. 

I want my child to live. I say she must live— 
that she shall. And yet, I can do nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing. 

I found Royal in charge of things here. But 
I suppose I ought not to complain. I could 
hardly expect the servants to be wiser in their 
day and generation than I was in mine. 
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The colonel was the one who advised having 
a doctor. Indeed, he selected the man himself. 
It seems queer, unless he’s a liar in all things as 
well as in some, that he sent for Kenneth Kings- 
ford. But, on the whole, I’d be quite satisfied to 
have him here—if only Ridley Royal were not ! 


(7'o be continued. ) 


SHARK’S-TEETH 

By J. 

THE natives on some of the Pacific islands, be- 
ing provided neither with metals nor any stone 
harder than the coral rock, of which the atolls 


WEAPONS. 


CARTER BEARD, 
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they inhabit are composed, would seem badly off, 
indeed, for material of which to make tools or 
weapons, were it not that their very necessity has 
bred an invention no less ingenious than curious 
and effective. This is nothing less than the use 
of shark’s teeth to give a cutting edge to their 
wooden knives and swords. The mouth of the 
shark contains three hundred teeth, arranged in 
five rows, all closely lying upon each other, except 
the outer row, and so constructed that as one 
tooth is broken or lost another takes its place. 
The native workman of the Kingsmill group, 
where such weapons are made, has, therefore, 
little trouble in supplying himself with a stock of 
these hard, charp-edged teeth, from which to 
select such as will answer his purpose. 

Mr. J. G. Wood, in his work on the uncivil- 
ized races of men, describes « number of these 
shark-teeth weapons, and a fine collection, 
from which the accompanying drawings were 
made, is to be seen at the New York Museum 
of Natural Ilistory. On referring to these 
drawings, it will be scen that the teeth are not 
only pointed and keen-edged, but are finely and 
regularly serrated, so that the cutting power 
is greatly increased. Indeed, so great a faculty 
have these teeth for wounding, that the im- 
plements and weapons upon which they are 
used have to be handled with considerable care 


to prevent being cut by them as by so many 
lancets. 


A drawing is here given of a Kingsmill Isl- 
ander in complete armor very ingeniously made 
of cocoanut fibre, including the very curious 
and somewhat inexplicable back piece. The 
armor is in two parts, one of which is worn as 
a coat, and the other as breeches. In his right 
hand is a shark’s-tooth sword, and upon his 
head a cap, made of the diodon, or porcupine- 
fish, which, when it is inflated, is covered with 
sharp spines projecting in every direction. 

At No.1 is shown a pair of gauntlets armed 
with teeth. The curious three-bladed weapon, 
which may perhaps be called a sword, is used 
for striking, and is capable of inflicting severe 
and dangerous wounds. <A couple of native 
knives are also shown. 

The teeth are fastened in grooves cut in the 
wood ; each tooth is pierced, and a sennit passed 
through and bound firmly around the blade. 

Not only are these teeth used as armatures 
to their swords, but the Kingsmill Islanders 
also bind them on their spears, making of them 
terribly effective weapons, any part of which, 
touching an enemy, cannot fail to wound him. 

The collection at the New York Museum of 
Natural History is probably unequaled. Mr. 
Star, the Curator of the Ethnological Depart- 
ment, tells me that the weapons and imple- 
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ments have not, as 
might be supposed, been 
collected from the 
countries where they 
were made, but from 
odd nooks and corners, 
whalers’ homes, saloons 
and old-fashioned farm- 
houses, to which places 
they were brought by 
ship-captains and 
sailors. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


IMAGINE (says a Lon- 
don correspondent) a 
man born in Bombay, 
of parents in whose 
veins runs the blood of 
more than one people, 
born and passing the 
first five years of his life 
in that strange, warm 
land; then taken back 
tothe parental roof-tree 
in old England, that-he 
might know something 
of the sweet childhood 
and healthy boyhood 
peculiar to this shel- 
tered island ; and aguin, 
at the age of sixteen, 
returning of his own 
free will to the tropical 
country which gave him 
birth, and for seven 
long years doing the 
hardest kind of journal- 
istic work—working 
from dawn to eve, year 
in and year out, with 
the thermometer fre- 
quently away up in the 
hundreds, no substitute 
even of the poorest pos- 
sible in a territory where 
journalists are not to be 
obtained on short notice 
for either love or money, with fever looking him 
grimly in the eye, cholera slaying those nearest 
and dearest to him, and in his own heart always 
that tumult of aspiration and despair which is 
ever the lot of the highly gifted—the only genu- 
ine consolation lying in the hard labor which later 
on was destined to bear riper fruit, but which at 
the moment in that deadly climate strained the 
vitality to its last possible limit. Imagine a man 
who has led this kind of a life, having but little 
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society for nearly a decade beyond the rough-and- 
ready representatives of the army and the natives, 
with whom he has slumbered and fought, sor- 
rowed and made merry, watched and broken 
bread, until they are to him as brothers—imagine 
all this, and see if you cannot understand why 
it is that at this moment the writings of Rudyard 
Kipling are astonishing two worlds. Without a 
previous knowledge of the soil from which has 
sprung all these marvelous blossoms of a humaa 
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intellect, it is natural that the first question 
should be whether this precocity but presages an 
ultimate fiasco, or work stronger than any that 
this century has yet known. Lionized as a young 
man can be only in a society which constantly 
craves a new sensation, courted with a persist- 
ency which must prove more flattering than whole- 
some at the age of twenty-four, it will not be at 
all surprising if Mr. Kipling has startled the 
world this year only to fall by the way in the end. 

But may the gods be kind and avert such a 
catastrophe! Indeed, as I contemplated the mod- 
est ménage near the Thames, with the desk and 
chair and the pen, which evidently saw long and 
daily service, I felt that, after all, genius would 
rise superior to society. A charming little study 
that is, with the green of Victoria Embankment 
directly beneath the the glistening 
waters of the ship-burdened river but a stone’s 


windows, 


throw away, and such coziness and cheer within. 
Walls hung with army pictures, reproduced by 
Détaille ; a dozen well-used pipes of varying sorts 
and sizes occupying a case just above a most in- 
viting sleepy-hollow chair; a couch covered with 
a tiger-skin, which even in death is not free from 
menace and alarm ; a great black cat, thoroughly 
alive and happy, and much petted by her fond 
master; the little tea-table, from which an as- 
cetic repast is snatched when inspiration comes 
thick and fast. Ah, it was all very fascinating ! 
And the lord of the little realm, how shall I de- 
scribe him ? It is so natural to describe a woman, 
so difficult to reproduce the personality of a man. 
Woman lends herself with ease to any kind of 
portraiture, while it always seems to me that man 
instinctively rebels against it. Yet I would I 
could convey to you some impression of that 
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WOMEN. 


small, lithe, graceful figure; of a countenance 
which even at twenty-four is beginning to tell 
the tale of persistent and severe labor, and a 
climate which must eat the very heart out of a 
man ; a chin cleft in twain, but strong and prom- 
inent, telling of many a battle fought and con- 
quered, and many a battle yet to come ; nostrils 
which expand with every emotion like those of 
blooded horses quivering for the race; a com- 
plexion pale from study and also from the great 
heat borne unremittingly for so many years, and 
fine gray eyes, whose widely dilating pupils, be- 
hind the constantly worn eyeglasses, fill one with 
a vague alarm, as of some misfortune lying in 
wait for their future sight. 


DU MAURIER ON ILLUSTRATORS OF 
PRETTY WOMEN, 

| poust if Dickens visualized his pretty women 
accurately—Mrs. Dombey, Florence, Dora, Agnes, 
Ruth, Pinch, Kate Nickleby, Little Em’ly — we 
know them all through Hablét Browne alone—and 
none of them present any very marked physical 
characteristics. They are sweet and graceful, 
neither tall nor short ; they have a pretty droop 
in their shoulders, and are very ladylike ; some- 
times they wear ringlets, sometimes not, and each 
would very easily do for the other. Cruikshank’s 
pretty woman leaves no very delightful impres- 
sion on the mind. F. Walker’s pretty woman was 
very touching and sweet, innocent and refined. 
Sir John Gilbert’s was grand and regal, with am- 
ple gestures. Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s pretty woman 
is also a very charming person—dignified, well- 
bred and well-dressed, of a serious and thoughtful 
mind—to be depended upon in all the relations 
of life; and so is Mrs, Allingham’s. 


John Leech’s pretty woman was ‘¢ just 


a daisy,” as Americans say. She 
was the love of my salad days; she 
wore a crinoline and a porkpie hat (or 
an ‘‘ugly”’), and a chenille net for her 
hair, and above each ankle was some- 
times displayed a little frill which has 
long ceased to be there! It was not a 
happy period for female costume. 
But, for all that, what a darling she 
was! She played croquet, and rode to 
hounds, and was a great archer, and 
screamed when crackers were let off, 
and did not make an unseemly fuss 
when her soldier cousin with the waxed 
mustaches kissed her under the mis- 
tletoe ; and didn’t she enjoy her holi- 
day at the seaside! The bathing, the 
flirting, the galloping over the downs 
on well-seasoned screws ; the walks on 
the pier in the high wind that crested 
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the waves with foam and bent her broad-brimmed 
hat, and blew her hair and skirts about, display- 
ing her pretty ankles—and a little more. But 
when she married she soon settled down and grew 
stout and matronly, a little before her time, per- 
haps. She had not learned the modern trick 
of looking younger than her own daughters. 
The crown, or ‘‘cake,” must be given, I think, 
to Sir John Millais’s pretty woman, who is alive 
at every point, and the most modern of all. She 
is also a most aristocratic person, even if she be 
but a dressmaker, or a poor widow with her mite. 
When she is a noble marchioness there is no mis- 
take about her. When she is neither one nor the 
other, but just Lily Dale, then she is most ador- 
able, and I own that I am very much in love with 
her. She is “‘not ¢oo good for human nature’s 
daily food,” but so utterly good enough. I con- 
fess that in book illustration I think the pretty 
woman a very important person, and since we are 
on the subject (although it is hardly for me to 
speak of her), it seems somewhat unfair to leave 
my pretty woman quite out in the cold. I do 
hope the reader does not dislike her—that is, if 
he knows her. I am so fond of her myself, or, 
rather, so fond of what I want her to be. She is 
my piece de résistance, and I have often heard 
her commended, and the praise of her has sounded 
sweet in mine ears, and gone straight to my heart, 
for she has become to me as a daughter. She is 
rather tall, I admit, and a trifle stiff; but Eng- 
lishwomen are tall and stiff just now, and she is 
a trifle too serious ; but that is only because I find 
it so difficult, with a mere stroke of black ink, to 
indicate the enchanting little curved lines that go 
from the nose to the mouth-corners, causing the 
cheeks to make a smile—and without them the 
smile is incomplete, merely a grin. So I have 
had to give up the smile when the author has 
not absolutely insisted upon it. And as for the 
height, I have often begun by drawing the dear 
creature Jittle, and found that by one sweep of 
the pen (adding a few inches to the bottom of 
her skirt) I have improved her so much that it 
has been impossible to resist the temptation—the 
thing is so easy, and the result so satisfying and 
immediate. I beg the reader’s forgiveness for 
this outburst of senile paternal egotism. It shall 
not occur again. 


WITTY PERSONALITIES, 

THAT a witty compliment should involve per- 
sonality is scarcely to be wondered at, but even in 
the following incident the paying of the compli- 
ment carried with it a certain amount of dispar- 
agement upon others. A daughter of Louis 
XIV., the Princess di Conti, having railed 
at the Mohammedan custom of polygamy, her 
listener, the Moorish Ambassador, replied : ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, a plurality of wives is allowed among us 
because in our country we must seek in several 
women the charming qualities which are here to 
be found in one.” Very pretty, indeed, but still 
ill-natured toward the ladies of his own land. 
‘** Sir,” said a little blustering man to a religious 
opponent, ‘‘I say, sir, do you know to what sect 
I belong ?” ‘* Well, I don’t exactly know,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ but to judge from your make, shape 
and size, I should say you belonged to a class 
called the in-sect.” Perhaps the feeling was ir- 
resistible, but nevertheless such a reply was cruel ; 
while still more so was the retort of the Irish beg- 
garwoman who, following a gentleman who had 
had the misfortune to lose his nose, kept exclaim- 
ing : ‘‘ Heaven preserve your honor’s eyesight.” 
The gentleman was at last annoyed at her impor- 
tunity, and said: ‘‘ Why do you wish my eyesight 
to be preserved ? Nothing ails my eyesight nor 
is likely to.” ‘‘ No, your honor,” replied the 
Irishwoman, ‘‘ but it will be a sad thing if it does, 
for you will have nothing to rest your spectacles 
upon.” An old writer says that “as gold be- 
comes refined by passing through the ordeal of 
fire, so truth is the purer for being tested by the 
furnace of fun ; for jokes are to facts what melt- 
ing-pots are to metal. The utterer of a good 
joke is a useful member of society, but the maker 
of a bad one is a more despicable character than 
the veriest coiner by profession. A good joker 
transports his hearers, but a bad joker should be 
transported himself. A joke from a gentleman 
is an act of charity; an wWheharitable joke is an 
ungentlemanly act. The retort courteous is the 
touchstone of good feeling, the reply churlish the 
proof of cold-hearted stupidity.” Nevertheless, 
it is to be doubted if, even at the risk of being 
called uncharitable and ungentlemanly, mankind 
will ever be able to resist the temptation to say a 
clever thing at the expense of its neighbor. 
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‘* HE SOON REACHED THE BOTTOM, AND SAW, NOT FAR OFF, 
A MONSTER, WITH HUGE HEAD AND ENORMOUS EYES, 
THAT MOVED RAPIDLY TOWARD FERREOL.” 


FERREOL. 
By J. M. M. 


Youna, brave, intelligent, and born at Mar- 
seilles, Ferreol was principled against being as- 
tonished. 

He left to feeble souls the vulgar emotion of 
surprise. The ancient Gauls used to brag that 
they would not be afraid even if the heavens 
should fall down upon their heads. Ferreol would 
undoubtedly have regarded it as a very regretta- 
ble incident, but he would not have allowed it 
to disturb his equanimiéy. 

He lacked nothing; he had enough to live 
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upon; he bore joyously his five lustres; he 
knew how to live well; he made faces at the 
past, and he smiled at ‘the future. 

At Paris he met Angele. She was adorably 
beautiful. He loved her. He told her so. 
She listened. He pressed his suit. She re- 
sisted. He insisted. She consented. 

‘* Have you any family ?” said he. 

*¢ Yes, a father.” 

** Where is he ?” 

“At Brest.” 

“What is his business ?” 

‘*He refits vessels.” 

A father-in-law who was a refitter was among 
the admissible contingencies. 

“‘[’m off,” said Ferreol. 

‘* Where to ?” said Angele. 

‘To ask your father’s permission. That’s my 
way. Never put off anything till to-morrow. I 
love you. You love me. Isn’t that so ?” 
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Tea 

‘Well, then, the train leaves at eight o’clock 
this evening. By eleven to-morrow morning I 
shall be at Brest. I run to the refitting shop. I 
see your father. I ask the question. He answers 
‘Yes.’ Iam delighted. I take the return train 
at3 p.m. The day after to-morrow, at 7 P.M., 
[I say to you, ‘ You are mine.’” 

She blushed, smiled sweetly, and murmured : 

‘* Go.” 

Ferreol took a cab, and on his way found that 
the driver was drunk, He was not astonished. 
At the depot some one stole his valise. He was 
not astonished. In the car an Englishman, trav- 
eling alone, occupied all the four corner seats : 
one with his person, one with his umbrella, one 
with his opera-glass and one with his guide-book. 
He was not astonished. 

The train ran off the track. Humbug. 
nose was half broken. A mere bagatelle. 
were various delays. ‘Tomfoolery. 

The day after the next—twenty-four hours 
after he was due there—Ferreol arrived at 
and, as rapid as a wild zebra, he darted along the 
Rue de Siam. 

‘‘ Where is there a refitter’s shop ?” 

‘* At Penfield Street ; third house to the left.” 

He had not the remotest idea of the geography 
of Penfield Street, but he was not a man to ask 
for help. 

He went straight ahead, as if he knew all about 
it, turned into the Street of St. Sauveur, ran 
against the Gabon Gate, bounded back on Made- 
leine Streei, cannoned on the Castle, and finally 
saw on a sign, “* Penfield Dock,” and being intel- 
ligent, as every man from Marseilles, of course, is, 
he knew he was on the right road. 

He went along the dock, almost breaking his 
the 
big rings, getting bruises from the bearers of all 


His 


There 


srest, 


legs against tarred ropes, tripping over the 


sorts of burdens, until at length he stopped be- 
fore a building on which, in black letters on a 
tobacco-colored ground, was the single word, “* Re- 
fitting.” 

This chance find did not astonish him. 

He sawa door, and immediately concluded that 
it was intended as an entrance. He turned the 
knob, entered, and found himself in a large room 
with dark walls. At the further end was a camp- 
bed, and on this camp-bed was sitting a sailor, 
smoking a pipe. He was terribly hairy, and 
where his skin did appear it was tanned to the 
color of a brick.. He was evidently what is called 
an old salt. 

‘* Where can I find M. Kenezek ?” said Ferreol. 

This was the family name of his dearly beloved, 
Angele Kenezek. 

‘‘ He is not here,” 
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“‘ Where is he? 


said the sailor. 


** At work.” 

“* Where ?” 

‘There, down below ;” and his downturned 
thumb gave a vague idea of the geographical po- 
sition of the wished-for father-in-law. 

** Well, I shall go and find him where he is at 
work.” 

You, young 

= Why not ?” 

“That would be droll !” 

**See here, my friend, don’t waste any time in 
talk. I must speak with M. Kenezek. My busi- 
ness is pressing, and there is no time to be lost. 
I must see him, and that right off, even if I have 
to dive down to the bottom of Tartarus to see 
him.” 

The sailor started, passed his pipe from the 
right side of his mouth to the left, and said: 

“Then you belong to the business !” 

Ferreol didn’t understand him, but, in accord 
ance with his grand principle, said, ‘‘I should 
hope so,” as he straightened himself up. 

**So goes it then. I will guide you. It is only 
two steps from here. You can dress yourself 


man ?” 


here.” 

Dress himself! Any other man could hardly 
have refrained from expressing some surprise by 
word or look. He? Never! After all, perhaps 


it was proper that he should be particular about 


his dress before presenting himself to his future 
father-in-law. He, therefore, simply said : 
‘Come on.” 

The sailor made two steps toward a door. 
Then, with a short turn, he said: 

“Stop. Let’s have no humbug.” 

Raising his arm, he unfastened from the wall a 
large, printed, well-worn card, from which he read 
the following questions : 

**Are you drunk ?” 

“1? Why, certainly not. 
glass of water inside of me.” 

“Ts it than an hour 


eaten ?” 


I. haven’t even a 


more since you have 


‘Three hours.” 
Ferreol had a furious desire to ask what it all 
Another man would have yielded to the 
temptation ; but he—no. 

**Are you in a perspiration ?” 

‘‘T am as dry as a slate.” 

ae ? Yes, by and by.” 


meant. 


tute ! 

“This “by and by ’ didn’t shed much light on 
the subject. 

‘“* Are you in good health ?” 

“Yes. <As if I were made of bronze.” 

‘Ts your mind undisturbed ?” 

“Tt is like moral granite.” 

** All right.” 

The sailor returned the card to its nail, and 
said, as he opened the woor: 


“‘Undress yourself.” 

Ferreol had never heard that any such prelim- 
inaries were necessary in asking for the hand of a 
young lady, but, determined as he was never to 
show any astonishment, he obeyed the order with- 
out hesitation. 

It was so dark in this inner room that Ferreol, 
in default of sight, was left to his conjectures. 

The sailor opened a chest, and took therefrom 
what looked like a covering for the head, a stout 
jacket, and what seemed a pair of strong drawers, 
with stockings attached to them. 

** Now,” said he, ‘you can perspire without 
hurting your clothes.” 

‘*T should think so,” said Ferreol, as he put 
on these objects, which gave out a very mixed-up 
odor of tar and seaweed, 

Then the sailor gave him a similar suit, which 
seemed made of heavy rubber-cloth, which was 
carefully closed about the neck. His attendant 
then laced on a pair of very heavy shoes to his 
feet. 

Ferreol had read, of course, about the solemn 
arming of ancient knights for combat, and he 
thought that, perhaps, in Brittany, this strange, 
out-of-the-way corner of France, of whose old 
customs he had heard so much, there might be 
some old-fashioned fighting for him to do. Per- 
haps his dearly beloved was descended from one 
of these old sea-dukes, whose descendants were 
still required to keep up certain contests to prove 
the manliness of those who aspired to mingle 
their blood with this ancient strain. This idea 
was certainly encouragetl by the sailor’s saying : 

‘‘There is nothing left to put on but the hel- 
met. We will put that on down below.” 

«*Are you sure that I shall see M. Kenezek ?” 
inquired Ferreol. 

“Oh, don’t disturb yourself; he won’t fly 
away !” said the stout sailor with a grim smile, 
as he tucked the helmet in its leather bag under 
his arm, and went out on the quay, followed by 
Ferreol, who moved with difficulty and felt some- 
what as if he were following his executioner who 
had his head already under his arm. 

Turning to the right, and then to the left, they 
came to a short dock that ran out about thirty 
feet into the basin. Near by was the black hull 
of a vessel, of which Ferreol asked the name. 

“Tt is the Duguay-Trouin, and she has a big 
hole to stop up.” 

Ferréol might have felt more sympathy for the 
Duguay-Trouin, it he had not been so distressed 
himself with his clothing. 

The sailor called to one of his comrades, who, 
at once, without a word, placed himself close be- 
hind Ferreol. 

* Are you all right ?” 

** Certainly.” 
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“Now, attend. You see here is the slate fast 
to your belt, with the pencil fast to the slate.” 

**T see.” 

These were his last words. By a rapid and 
dexterous movement the two men drew the hel- 
met from its leather bag, raised it above the head 
of the ardent lover, pressed it down upon his 
shoulders, and screwed it fast to his stiff, upright 
collar. 

Blinded and choked, Ferreol felt for a moment 
or two as if he must protest ; but, rising superior 
to this weakness, he remained passive in their 
hands, 

Suddenly he felt himself lifted from the ground 
and suspended in the air. Then he was lowered, 
and a feeling of coolness ran all over him, com- 
mencing with his feet. As he looked through 
the large glass -covered portholes in his helmet 
he saw some fish swimming past, and as he was, 
as has been said, a very intelligent inhabitant 
of Marseilles, he concluded that he must be in 
the water. 

Descending rapidly, he soon reached the bot- 
tom, and saw, not far off, a monster, with huge 
head and enormous eyes, that moved rapidly to- 
ward Ferreol, and, taking from his belt a slate 
such as Ferreol had, wrote upon it, and then held 
it up before the eyes of the Marseillais. He read: 

‘Tam Kenezek. What do you wish ?” 

The situation was, perhaps, embarrassing, but, 
with wonderful adaptability, our hero seized the 
slate, and wrote below: 

‘My name is Ferreol. I live in Paris. I have 
an income. of ten thousand francs. I love your 
daughter Angele, and I have the honor of asking 
you for her hand.” 

** Marry her if you wish,” was the answer. 

*‘ What ! You consent ?” slated vigorously back 
the enthusiastic Marseillais, who tried very hard 
to throw himself upon his knees before his re- 
spected probable father-in-lay, but his stiff cloth- 
ing was so puffed out and stiffened by the air that 
had been pumped in that ail his efforts were in 
vain. 

The impatient senior slated back : 

“© Yes, yes; I consent. Now, if you'll get out 
of my way, I can go on with my work.” 

Seeing that his proposing son-in-law did not 
move, he seized the hoisting-rope, and giving the 
five jerks required, Ferreol felt himself raised up, 
and piercing a passage through a small shoal of 
fish, he appeared once more beneath the light of 
day. 

His marine valet, under the stimulus of prom- 
ised drink-money, soon disrobed him, saying’ as 
he did so: | 

“If you had waited half an hour you might 
have seen him out of water. He comes out at 
five o’clock.” 
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100 THE FEAST 
** Ah, my friend, that’s just what I never do. 
I’m not the man to wait for half an hour.” 
After a rapid, but liberal, use of soap and 
water, he resumed in haste his former garments, 
and soon sped away to Paris. 


OF JUL-AFTON. 


There he married as quickly as possible the fair 
Angele, the daughter of ‘‘the old man of the 
sea,” and lived very happily with her ‘ever 
after,” as the conventional story-ending has it. 

Even this did not astonish him. 


THE FEAST OF JUL-AFTON. 


By WILF. 


WueEN I attempted to persuade an old Swed- 
ish friend of mine to accompany me on a Fall 
hunting-trip through the lakes and mountains 
of that historic land, his mother and sisters, 
brothers and father, with one voice, made the 
stipulation, “* If 
you not 
promise to come 
and spend Jul- 
Afton with us, 
Paul cannot 
go.” 

As Paul was 
very necessary 
to the success of 
my expedition, 
I had to submit 
to the arbitrary 
terms, not un- 
willingly, I 
must admit, for 
the Swedes, if a 
little cautious 
in giving their 
friendship, and 
admitting a 
stranger into 
their home- 
cirele, are, when 
the threshold is 
once passed, the 
most hospitable 
people in the 
world; and a 
visit to an old- 
established, old- 
fashioned Swedish family is something to be 
marked with a white stone in the diary of a life. 

I suppose there is some hidden influence in 
the fact of a family having dwelt for generations 
in the same house, owning the same property, 
neither adding to it nor decreasing, living almost 
in exactly the same style, observing the same festal 
days in the same manner, and having the same 
family gatherings year after year, when frequently 
five generations are seen around the same table 
that nigh a hundred years ago saw the oldest 
member now present a toddling child at its 
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first Christmas Day. I do not know how other- 
wise to account for the indescribable air of rest 
and comfort (in a sense of the words little under- 
stood when contrasted with the often oppressive 
and circumstantial welcome of other countries) 
that strikes a 
stranger for the 
first time ad- 
mitted, as one 
of the family, to 
a Swedish gath- 
ering. The 
quaint, moss - 
grown customs 
and  observ- 
ances and the 
hearty, old-time 
mirth become 
invested with a 
glory all their 
own, and be- 
neath the shad- 
ow of the snow- 
wrapped Soder- 
malm again 
walk the shades 
of Odin and 
Thor, obliterat- 
ing for the time 
being the march 
of progress; 
taking youth 
and maiden, old 
man and ma- 
tron, back to 
the time when 
King Olaf swept the land from Drontheim to 
Stet-haven, killing forever the worship of the old 
gods, and planting the emblem of the White 
Christ from sea to sea. 

The consequence was, that, after a most enjoy- 
able time, we returned to Stockholm a few days 
before Christmas, finding the ladies all deep in 
mysteries of the kitchen and pantry, and the 
men discussing the chances of the fox-hunt over 
the snowclad country that forms the feature of 
the days succeeding Christmas. 

With the Swedes the festival of Jul-Afton is 


really a greater event than the 
day itself, Jul-Afton being the 
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Christmas Eve, or night preced- 
ing Christmas Day, and the rea- 
son for this is, that, in the old 
times, when sleighs were the only 
method of traveling any distance, 
all the guests were expected to 
arrive any time after 4 P.M. and 
before 7 p.M., and on this evening 
were passed the welcomes and 
greetings between relations who 
perhaps had not met for twelve 
long months; and this, in Swe- 
den, Where blood is thicker than 
water, and family quarrels are 
rare, in those times made that 
evening of especial significance to 
each household. The introduc- 


tion of the railroad facilitated 

travel, increased the number of 

yearly interviews, and in any other country would, 
probably, have undermined the importance of the 
old Jul-Afton. Not soin Sweden. No matter if 
the people meeting had seen each other but the 
week previous, the Jul-Afton greeting was hearty 
as of old, and every old-fashioned detail, even to 
the cup of hot spiced wine, was brought into 
especial prominence to keep the good old festival 
from gradually falling away. 

To stand in one of the deep, mullioned win- 
dows of the old city houses, drawing up the 
blinds, and closing the curtains behind one to 
shut out the glare of the lights in the room, is 


HURRYING TO CHURCH ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS SQUARE, STOCKHOLM, 


an education in itself into the habits of thi 
peace-seeking, home-loving nation. The houses 
seen are of uneven heights, some square-roofed, 
some peaked, some of white stone, others of red 
brick, with tall-spired churches, and turreted 
public buildings rising through the conglomerate 
mass, like mullein-stalks in a meadow. Over all 
the city lies a mantle of undriven snow ; it clings 
to the sides of the spires and the roofs of the 
houses, slipping a foot or two here and there, as if 
to show the dark roof of slate or tile, on purpose 
to italicize its whiteness ; it sparkles on the bare, 
creaking limbs of the trees, and studs every win- 
dow-ledge and cary- 
ed head over the 
doorway with dia 
monds, as the street- 
lamps flicker and 
gleam along the 
thoroughfares. 
Seven o'clock 
strikes, and a hand 
draws back the cur- 
tain behind you, 
and of every other 
window ; the shades 
are all drawn up, 
and a lamp placed 
on every window. 
Look out again over 
the city! Lanterns 
swing “high in the 
church-spires, the 
facades of the public 
buildings are illu. 
minated, the ships 
in the harbor have 
lamps in their 
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THE FEAST 
mast-heads and on points of their running rig- 
ging and along the spars, while in the houses 
themselves, along the thoroughfares, shine thou- 
sands of lights ; for, from the palace of the prince 
to the poorest pauper tenement, in all the wide 
city of Stockholm, there is not a single dwelling 
that does not burn a light this night to celebrate 
the birth of Christ. 

The guests are now supposed to have all ar- 
rived, and from every house sally forth groups 
of laughing, merry youngsters, and not less con- 
tented elders, who, keeping all together as well as 
they can, join the dense swaying crowd along the 
great promenade of Gustav Adolf Torg, permit- 
ting themselves to be carried along to the Yule 
market, where stand the booths filled with Jul- 
klappar, or Christmas presents. Here there is a 
terrible clatter of tongues, for everyone is jesting 
and joking, the price of an article is asked with a 
quip, and the dealer accompanies his answer with 
a local allusion of more or less pungency. A little 
wit goes a long way when the heart is light, and 
the will is taken largely for the deed. There are 


fir-trees by the thousand, and presents by the 
million, suitable to every purse and every grade 
in life. The crowd is of a composite nature: one 
rubs elbows with a simple tradesman on one side, 
while, on the other, some well-known noble, or 
even the King himself, is greeted as they, too, go 


with the human tide to buy Jul-klappar for the 
friends and relations at home. 

To get a few minutes’ rest from the crush, 
parties go out at the far end of the market, and 
walk to the bridge of Norrboro; then they look 
back to the city, past the dark ships with the 
gleaming lights like tiny stars showing up the 
delicate tracery of the cobweb of shrouds, right 
up to the Mosehacke, or Hill of Moses—back 
to where lights shine from garret to basement, 
tier above tier, as far as the eye can reach. And 
now, with arms full of presents, and purses light- 
ened of spare cash, the ebb of the crowd is en- 
tered, and they are swept easily along, with mever 
a stop or stay until home is reached again. 

The shades are then drawn down, and the cur- 
tains closed of every window but one, and before 
long a knock will come at the door, and on its 
being opened in will stalk a huge, gaunt figure, 
clad in a bearskin, with a bear’s head on, and, 
entering the room, it will drop down on all fours, 
and awkwardly amble around, every now and 
again stopping, and, drawing from a pouch in its 
breast a parcel, will throw it into the centre of 
the room for the young people to scramble for. 
This he must do to keep them from capturing 
him, for as long as a parcel is waiting an owner 
they cannot molest him. Thus the bear makes 
the circuit of the room, and as he reaches the 
door stands erect and showers down all the par- 
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cels he has remaining, vanishing through the 
doorway during the scramble that follows. Every 
parcel will be addressed to the person it is in- 
tended for, and no one will be missed, as one 
or two for the ‘‘ guest late in coming” is always 
found in the lower depths of the shaggy animal’s 
pouch. 

Scarcely wit! ihe bear be gone than some other 
animal will make 42 appearance on the same er- 
rand, the most laughable being an elephant which 
insists on being fed. Cakes, fruit, etc., are given 
it, and by and by the hind legs get tired of the 
fore-leg monopoly, and an arm is reached out 
from behind the third rib of the animal, the 
hand of which is evidently that of a twelve or 
fourteen year old boy. ‘Then the animal does 
tricks, distributes presents and retires. <A porter 
brings in a hamper, carriage paid; a groceryman 
rolls in a flour-cask ; a butcher carries in a canvas 
calf ; a poultryman, a canvas swan, etc., etc. ; all 
containing presents addressed to various people 
present. Everyone knows that outside are hand- 
sleighs from which the supply is obtained ; but 
who would break the illusion, any more than 
they would acknowledge that the boys of the 
family were out, having a good time, doing the 
very same thing ? 

At twelve o’clock the remaining shade is drawn 
down, aud the Yule supper is served. The dish 
of all dishes is a kind of rice-porridge with al- 
monds in it. Of this every guest partakes, and 
then shaking hands all round, with a parting 
benediction of ‘‘ Gud valsigna Er,” meaning “‘ God 
bless you,” all retire to their rooms, their hotels 
or their homes. 

In the country districts all the farmers and 
householders give their servants a feast, while the 
masters and mistresses wait upon them and serve 
them ; every horse and cow, and bird in the poul- 
try-yard, receives a double feed of wheat, etc. ; 
and on a high pole is hoisted the last sheaf of 
corn to be brought home at the harvest-time, so 
that even the feathered songsters of the air may 
make their Jul-Afton, and bring good luck, fine 
weather and heavy crops in the coming year. So 
important is this last detail considered, that any 
farmer omitting to hoist a sheaf is looked upon 
as a mean, despicable fellow, and when the next 
harvest is ripe he will find a difficulty in obtain- 
ing the local help to work for him. ‘*A man 
too mean to feed the Winter birds will underpay 
or overwork his laborers,” is a universal saying. 

At six o’clock everyone is astir, and preparing 
to attend the Jul-Atta, or daylight services, most 
city people going in sleighs to some of the small 
village churches a few miles distant in the sub- 
urbs. These churches are simply an oblong stone 
structure, with a curious flaring red spire, which, 
being made of wood, is generally more or less 
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warped, and if badly twisted, gives rise to local 
stories concerning the envy of the Evil One, who, 
between it being finished and consecrated, in his 
spite and anger endeavored to twist it off and 
throw it down, leaving it in its present corkscrew 
condition. From this, on a beam in the centre, 
hangs a large bell, whose ceaseless, sonorous clang 
echoes far and wide over the snowclad highways 
and fields. The churchyard has no artistic head- 
stones and tombs, such as we are accustomed to 
see, but a number of grotesque wooden structures, 
whose only comparison is by degrees of ugliness. 
Around the yard are attached to posts, trees, etc., 
or held by servants, the most incongruous assem- 
blage of vehicles and animals on which the eye of 
civilization ever rested. A backwoods sieigh made 
of a dry-goods box, mounted on four legs, which 
are fastened on to two long, limber, young trees, 
such as are sometimes found in outlying Amer- 
ican towns, would carry away the palm from some 
to be seen on Christmas morning within a few 
miles of Stockholm. At the service are sung, not 
the psalms of David, but those of Wallin Tegner, 
and often modern Swedish poets. As soon as the 
brief service is ended, the elders sit complacently 
in their seats, while the younger members appear 
in a hurry to get out, and into their vehicles. 
The reason for this is, that another grand family 
gathering takes place at the old house for dinner, 
and the first couple to enter the house are sup- 
posed to get in their harvest first, or a pretty wife, 
or almost anything that may be desired ; and so 
away they go, full gallop, blowing horns and 
shouting, elder people’ and strangers laughingly 
making way for them, while an upset or two into 
a snowbank enlivens matters for the lookers-on. 
Then home to the city for breakfast, and 
strangers are taken into the beautiful Stor Kyrk- 
an, or “Great Church,” which is alone worth a 
pilgrimage of many miles to see, with its noble 
spires, vast arches, and the delicate stone tracery 
of its windows and portals. Inside are the relics 
of the saints, the armor of dead knights and 
kings, and the immense gold candlestick, with 
seven far-reaching branches, which was given to 
the old church by one of the Swedish queens, 
when her husband escaped from the Danes, and, 
with scarcely a shred of clothing on him, returned, 
to ve spurned from his own castle-gates by his 
own servants, and only recognized by her when 
brought before her for well-nigh killing several 
of the retainers who refused to admit him. Out- 
side are one or two little rosy-faced children, of- 
fering for sale bunches of ‘‘ bla-sippa,” the first 
flower of the year in Sweden, and always bloom- 
ing in some sheltered spot amid the snow. We 
know it as the Anemone hepatica, and people buy 
it and give it to friends, or exchange it in a senti- 
mental way for the good-will it engenders and 


the good luck it is supposed to bring. And so 
home to lunch, which is spread in an ante-room, 
and consists of goose, sausage, bread and butter, 
cheese and salad, which is eaten sparingly, just 
to whet the appetite for the meal to follow almost 
immediately, and also as an excuse to put aside 
half an hour in which to introduce and make ac- 
quainted any strangers. 

Then the dining-room doors are thrown open, 
and as the guests file through the portals they see 
the long table, generally running from corner to 
corner of the room, covered with a hand-made 
table-cloth, fashioned long before the days of ma- 
chinery, and only brought forth upon such state 
occasions from the old walnut press in which it 
reposes the balance of the year. This was the 
handiwork of the never-tiring fingers of the past 
generation—how long past it is not policy to ask, 
but often longer than would be credible in many 
opinions. Here and there on the snowy spread 
are rare old pieces of china or plate, worth a 
knight’s ransom to anyone, but to the owners, 
more than money could quit ; marriage-plates of 
the last century, christening-goblets (relics of the 
time when at baptism a boy received a goblet, and 
a girl, a fork and spoon, which they invariably 
cut their teeth upon, a short time later), apostle- 
spoons and epergnes of delicately and curiously 
chased and decorated gold, silver or glass ; while 
down the centre of the table, between these, ran 
an army, in single file, of dark-green bottles that 
was terrifying, until one remembered that the 
dinner Jasted four hours. 

Too long ¢ No one has ever been found to 
complain! It is served in courses, and between 
each course is a song or a recitation ; everyone 
takes wine in the good old way, that was such a 
circulating medium of good feeling, and is now 
old-fashioned and out of date ; the ladies chal- 
lenged the gentlemen, and the gray eyes of Swe- 
den are certainly not the least eloquent in the 
world. So that in truth, when the long dinner 
did come to an end, it was rather to be regretted 
than anything else, for the cords that had twined 
together were snapped, the conversations and 
light flirtations were ruthlessly broken apart, 
very seldom to be renewed; for with the draw- 
ing of the cloth and moving away of the long 
tabie the ladies returned to the lower end of 
the room, half divided from the dining-room by 
a portiére, and there conversed together ; while 
at the other end the gentlemen smoked and 
drank coffee. He was indeed a brave man who, 
single-handed, entered that citadel of fair women, 
and those who did so found it a fruitless victory, 
for no one lady would expose herself to the laugh- 
ing jests and good-humored innuendoes of the oth- 
ers by allowing the intruder to attach himself to 
her alone. No one but a stranger would venture 
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SEE PAGE 106. 


there, and he must either address and amuse them 
en masse or beat an ignominious retreat, to be 
rallied by his male friends when he joined the 
circle of smokers. 


During the evening troupes of mummers go 
from house to house. 
ple who canvass the city some days beforehand, 


These are professional peo- 


and then arrange their 
route so that no clashing 
or delay takes place in 
serving those household- 
ers who have made an 
agreement with them. <A 
knock will the 
door, and a herald will 
enter, carrying a small 
wooden stand two feet 
high in his hand. He 
bows to the company, and 
placing this in a central 
position, he describes the 
pageant that is to follow, 
and which files slowly 
round the room ; if possi- 
ble, as it frequently is in 
these rambling Swedish 
houses, going out by an- 
other door than the one it 
entered by. 

Some of these re- 
ligious, commencing with 
the worship of Odin, All- 
Father, and concluding 
with the second coming 


come at 


are 


OF JUL-AFTON. 


of King Olaf, and 
the universal spread 
of Christianity 
through the land of 
the fords and fiords. 
Scarcely does this 
one disappear than 
another, possibly a 
military one, enters. 
In this the central 
figure is the god of 
war, the great Thor, 
with his wonderful 
hammer that always 
back to his 
hand, no matter how 
far he threw it ; with 
the sign of which, 
a cross on the fore- 
head, the children 
were baptized in the 
old Norse days be- 
fore the White 
Christ’s coming. 
There, too, comes 
King Olaf again, his famous archer, Einer Tam- 
berskelver, with Earl Eric, Jarl Hakon, and the 
old down to the modern soldiers who 
made the magnificent march through the Black 
Forest to help the King of Germany (leaving the 
track of their march to this day), and the flying 
battalion that forms the snowshoe corps, in honor 


came 


heroes, 
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of the last King, who by a forced march on snow- 
shoes arrived just in time to gain the throne. 
These, to a stranger, are full of vital interest, 
teaching him more of this little-known country 
in an hour than he would learn otherwise in a 
year. Even the old people, who year after year 
have seen the same thing, with little if any change 
—even these watch the panorama of their coun- 


vail 
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THE NANNAN 


try’s history with a wrapt attention and a never- 
dying interest. 

The most popular of the series, and to me the 
most interesting, is the pageant of the Sagas, or 
old historical and mythological songs of the na- 
tion, telling of the fair elve who would look at 
the sun, and was turned into a stone in the brook. 
Of Saner, the wise dog of King Eystein, whom he 
left at Drontheim to govern the people in his ab- 
sence ; and how the dog had the wisdom of three 


men, and spoke three words for every two barks ; 
how he told the King that the Queen was untrue, 
and King Eystein killed him and regretted it 
after. Of Iduna and her apples of youth, and 
how, when Lok the Mischiefmaker stole them 
from Asgard, the gods began to grow old, and 
nearly died before their time. Of the Beautiful 
Balder, the sun-god, whom nothing would hurt 


OAK, WALES. 


but the mistletoe. Of ‘‘Thora, the fairest of 
women,” and her love for Jarl Hakon. Of Odin, 
All-Father, and his court of justice under the 
great ash-tree Yggdrasel ; and the feast of Val- 
halla in Asgard, to which none but heroes were 
admitted ; and, lastly, the destruction of the 
Frost Bridge, the fated Twilight of the Gods, and 
the Day of Ragnarok, when the serpent surround- 
ing Utgard could no longer keep its tail in its 
mouth, and Fenrir the wolf had gnawed the 
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magic rope, Gleipnir, in two, to regain its free- 
dem and work devastation and woe upon the 
world. 

When these are ended the company again unite, 
and while the elders look on complacently, re- 
calling their own youth, the time-honored tests 
of love are tried. f£traws are burnt, doughnuts 
and other nuts are roasted, lead is melted and 
thrown into water, and all the old round games, 
long since dead and forgotten in countries where 
greater changes have taken place, are still played 


OLD 


OAKS. 


in Sweden ; and playing, or looking on, and see- 
ing the glow of good-will that appears to pervade 
the very atmosphere, one is inclined to think that 
when our grandsires speak of the ‘‘ good old 
days ” (now so often ridiculed), they speak of that 
which they know. Thus ends the Swedish Christ- 
mas as I spent it several years ago; and although 
I hear of many changes made in the new genera- 
tion, I also know that while the old people live 
the changes will be as few and as limited in scope 
as possible. 


GRAND OLD OAKS. 


By ANNIE VAN OosT. 


To THE historian of nature no subject is more 
interesting than the still-life memoirs of the 
vegetable world. He finds no retrospect more 
pleasing than those which relate to woodland 
scenes; no task more grateful than a contem- 
plation of those vast inheritors of the earth. 
The smallest remains of human art, the least 
fragments of those fossil stones which are records 
of the ancient revolutions of the earth, rivet our 
attention and excite our lively curiosity. An in- 
terest still more natural and more affecting seems 
to belong to the living memorials of distant ages. 
Among forest many 
fond, so many grand, memorials as the oak; no 


annals, no tree affords so 


object is more sublime than this stately plant. 

The reckless system of extermination which 
has been pursued from age to age has indeed so 
grievously thinned the forests of England, that 
of many celebrated woods scarcely anything but 
the name exists. And so great has been the havoc 
committed among the largest and noblest trees, 
that the woodmen now consider oaks of three 
feet in diameter as first-rate, and those that ex- 
ceed four feet as monsters in size. But, notwith- 
standing this fearful devastation and for 
destruction which three centuries have witnéssed, 


rage 


few civilized countries possess so many historical 
Yet time hastens to destroy 


trees as England. 
what and 


our 


even man would spare ; within 
and those of forefathers 
many of the most aged and venerable trees, such 
as the Nannan, the Magdalen, the Fairlop and 
others, have fallen beneath his ax, and more wait 
but the “little sickle of a moment ” to cut them 
from the roll of things that are. Of some already 
gone, we have, therefore, preserved 
sketches, accompanied by short historical 
counts, such as collected from written 
documents or verbal traditions. This is a point, 
however, on which there is in general much 
obscurity attendant. Seldom, until extraordinary 
for age or size, do forest trees excite particular 


our 


own recollection 


memorial 
“ac- 


can be 


attention, and then, however minute may be the 
notice of their decline, decay and death, no chron- 
icles are found of their early life. Of some, how- 
ever, extensive memorials can be framed ; but of 
these we will talk later. 

Little is known of the Great Salcey Oak, an il- 
lustration of which we give on page 104. Major 
Rooke says it was, perhaps, the inland situation of 
the little Forest of Salcey, ten miles from North- 
ampton, that caused some of its majestic oaks 
to escape the ax, until age had secured them 
from the claims of the dockyard, and of these 
the Great Saleey Oak is the most remarkable. 
Its circumference at its base, where there are 
no projecting spurs, is 46 feet ten inches, At 
one yard from the ground, 39 feet 10 inches; at 
two yards, 35 feet 9 inches; and at three yards, 
35 feet. Its circumference within the hollow of 
the trunk near the ground is 29 feet; at one 
yard from the bottom, 24 feet 7 inches; at two 
yards high, 18 feet 6 inches; and at three yards 
from the ground the circumference is 16 feet 
2 inches. 

Major Rooke figures this living cavern with 
an arched entrance on either side, closed with 
gates, thus forming an inclosure in which cattle 
may be penned, and adds: ‘* From observations 
that have been made by naturalists on the lon- 
gevity of the oak, there is reason to suppose that 
this at least one thousand six hundred 
years old.” 

Other oaks of this kind, though less remark- 
able for their size, are found in many parts of 
England, and known as “ bull oaks,” from these 
animals taking shelter within them, which, when 
they are of smaller dimensions, they effect, not by 
going in and turning round, but by retreating 
backward into the cavity, till the head alone 
projects at the aperture. 

A Mr. South describes one, standing in the 
middle of a pasture, and bearing the most vener- 
able marks of antiquity, which gives a name 


tree is 
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compounded of itself and its situation to the 
farm on which it grows, viz., Oakley Farm. The 
hollow of this tree was long the favorite retreat 
of a bull. Twenty people, old and young, have 
crowded into it at the same time. A calf being 
shut up there for convenience, its mother con- 
stantly went in to feed it, and left sufficient 
room within the trunk for milking her. It is 
supposed, adds he, to be near a thousand years 
old ; the body is nothing but a shell covered 
with burly protuberances ; the upper part of the 
shaft is hollow like a chimney. It has been 
mutilated of all its limbs, but from their stumps 
arise a number of small branches forming a bushy 
head, so remarkable for fertility, that, in years of 
plenty, it has produced two sacks of acorns in a 
season. It measures in the middle around the 
burls 29 feet 3 inches, and is, therefore, little 
more than half the size of the noble Salcey Oak, 
The circumference round the stumps of the old 
arms is 31 feet 6 inches, and in the smallest part, 
between two and three feet from the ground, it is 
26 feet in girth. 

An old society paper gives the dimensions of 
another very grand ‘bull oak,” in Wedgenock 
Park, Warwickshire, which measures, at three 
feet from the ground, 11 yards 1 foot in cir- 
cumference ; at one foot from the ground, 13 
yards 1 foot ; six feet from the ground, 12 yards 
1 foot ; broadest side, 7 yards 5 inches ; close to 
the ground, 18 yards 1 foot 7 inches; height of 
the trunk, only about 4 yards 1 foot. ‘The inside 
is quite decayed, and, when the writer saw it, a 
cow and a sheep had sheltered themselves within 
it. ‘The head was very round and flourishing. 
Martin mentions Fisher’s Oak, about seventeen 
miles from London, as a tree of enormous bulk, 
the trunk alone remaining of above four fathoms 
in compass. 

When King James made a progress that way, 
a schoolmaster of the neighborhood and all his 
scholars, dressed in oaken garlands, came out of 
this tree in great numbers, and entertained the 
King with an oration, They have a tradition 
at Tunbridge that thirteen men on horseback 
were once sheltered within its walls. 

The Nannan Oak had been for ages an object 
of superstitious dread to the peasantry of Merion- 
ethshire, Wales. On the 13th of July, 1813, it 
fell suddenly to the ground, completely worn out 
with age. A-drawing of this remarkable tree had 
fortunately been made by Sir Richard Colt Hare, 
only a few hours before it fell, which has perpet- 
uated its resemblance, and will long preserve the 
recollections connected with its history. It rep- 
resents it as it then stood, pierced and hollowed 
by time, and blasted by the stroke of lightning, 
and with its blanched and withered branches 
forming a strong contrast to the freshness and 


beauty of the surrounding scene. In the neigh- 
borhood it was known as the Haunted Oak—the 
Spirit’s Blasted Tree—or, in Welsh, ‘‘ Ceubren 
yr Ellyll,” the Hobgoblin’s Hollow Tree. It 
owed its fearful names to a circumstance well 
known in the history of that country. Howard 
Sele, a Welsh chieftain, and Lord of Nannan, 
was privately slain during a hunting quarrel, by 
his cousin, Owen Glyndwr, or Glendower, and 
hidden for a long time within its hollow trunk. 
The remembrance of this tragical affair was after- 
ward preserved by tradition in the family of the 
Vaughans of Hengwyrl, nor was it wholly lost 
among the peasants, who would point out to 
the traveler the ‘‘ Haunted Oak,” and as they 
passed it in the gloom of night would quicken 
their pace, and perhaps murmur a prayer for per- 
sonal protection against the crafts and assaults of 
the demon of the tree. 

The irregular and wild Glyndwr (so tradition 
says), being enraged with Howel, who had re- 
fused to espouse his kinsman’s and his country’s 
cause, determined, during a cessation of arms, like 
Earl Percy of old, ‘‘to foree the red deer from 
the forest brake” in the domains of the unbend- 
ing Lord of Nannan. Thither he repaired, and 
encountering Howel alone, but armed, they 
fought. Glyndwr conquered—his cousin fell. 
Owen returned in haste to his stronghold, Glyn- 
dwrdry. Howel was sought for, but nowhere 
found. The vassals of Nannau were filled with 
consternation and alarm ; Sele’s sorrowing lady 
shut herself up from the world in the solitude of 
her now gloomy castle. Year succeeded year, and 
yet no tidings were received of the absent Howel. 
His fate remained long unknown to all save 
Glyndwr and his companion, Madog. At length, 
one tempestuous evening in November, an armed 
horseman was descried, urging his flagging steed 
up the hill leading to Nannan from the neighbor- 
ing town of Dolgellen. It was Madog, who, after 
the death of the fiery yet generous Glyndwr, has- 
tened to fulfill his last command, and unravel the 
horrid mystery. He told his melancholy tale, 
and referred to the blasted oak in confirmation 
of its painful truth. Howel’s unhallowed sepul- 
chre was opened, and his skeleton discovered, 
grasping with his right hand his rusty sword. 
The remains were removed to the neighboring 
monastery at Cymmer, for burial, and masses 
were performed for the repose of the troubled 
spirit of the Lancastrian Sele. This celebrated 
oak measured 27 feet 6 inches, and stood on the 
estate of Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, Nannan 
Park, Merionethshire, who, after its fall, had a 
great number of utensils manufactured from its 
wood, which is of a beautiful dark color, almost 
approaching to ebony. There is scarcely a house 
in Dolgellen which has not an engraving of this 
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venerable tree framed with its wood. At Nannan 
there are several relics ; one especially rivets our 
attention. It is a frame with an engraving of 
Pitt, and under it is the following 
motto in Welsh: “This man, like 
the oak, faced the tempest.” 
Among ancient trees, there are 
few, I believe, at least in France, so 
worthy of attention as an oak which 
may be seen in the burial-ground of 
Allonville. This oak is of the true 
naval species. Above the roots it 
measures upward of 35 feet around, 
and at 6 feet from the ground 26 feet. 
A little higher up it extends to a 
greater size, and at eight feet from 
the ground enormous branches spring 
from the sides and spread outward, 
so that they cover with their shade a 
vast extent. The height of the tree 
does not answer to its circumference ; 
the trunk, from the roots to the sum- 
mit, forms a complete cone, and the 
inside of this cone is hollow through- 
out the whole of its height. Several 
openings, the largest of which is at 
the bottom, form the entrance to this 
cavity. All the inside parts have long 
been destroyed ; it is only by the outer 
layers of the alburnum, and by the 
bark, that this venerable tree is sup- 
ported ; yet it is still full of life, and 
covered with leaves and acorns. The 
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interesting than it was in its natural state, by add- 
ing a religious feeling to the respect which its age 
naturally inspires. The lower part of this hollow 
trunk has been transformed into a chapel six or 
seven feet in diameter, carefully wainscoted and 
paved, and with an iron gate to guard the humble 
sanctuary. Above and close to the chapel is a 
small chamber containing a bed, and leading to it 
there is a staircase, which twists round the trunk 
of the tree. At certain seasons of the year divine 
service is performed at this chapel. The summit 
has been broken off many years, but there is a 
surface at the top of the trunk of the diameter of 
a very large tree, and from it rises a pointed roof 
covered with slates, in the form of a steeple, 
which is surmounted by an iron cross that raises 
itself in a very picturesque manner from the mid- 
dle of the leaves, like an antique hermitage, above 
the surrounding wood. ‘The cracks which occur 
in various parts of the tree are, like the fracture 
from which the steeple springs, closely covered 
with slates, which, by replacing the bark, doubt- 
less contribute to its preservation. Over the en- 


trance to the chapel there is an inscription which 
tells us that it was erected by the Abbé du Dé- 
troit, Curé of Allonville, in the year 1696, and 
over the door of the upper room is another legend 
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hand of man has endeavored to im- 
press upon it a character still more 
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THE CHAPEL OAK, AT ALLONVILLE, NORMANDY. 


dedicating the leafy sanctuary ‘‘'To Our Lady of 
Peace.” 
The oak is a tree which grows very slowly; in 


its youth, and up to about forty years of age, it 
increases the most. After that age its growth 
becomes less rapid. According to one botanist, 
an oak of a hundred years of age measures about 
one foot in diameter. ‘It is well known, however, 
from the spreading forth of the boughs, how 
much depends on the condition of the sow. If 
the calculation given seems 
too small for the first century 
of the life of an oak, it be- 
comes, on the other hand, too 
great if applied to the cent- 
uries which follow, on ac- 
count of the gradual weaken- 
ing of the vegetative powers, 
which is the natural effect 
of age. Following this clew, 
the Oak of Allonville, giving 
the middle portion of the 
trunk a diameter of more 
than eight feet, must accord- 
ingly be above eight hundred 
years of age, even supposing 
(which is by no means allow- 
able) that it has always con- 
tinued increasing 2 foot in a 
century. One caa hardly 
think that its increase has 
been perceived during the last 
one hundred and ninety-six 


years since it has been converted into a chapel by 
the happy thought of M. ’Abbé du Détroit. One 
must then consider this tree to be about one thou- 
sand years of age. Perhaps in its youth it lent its 
pleasant shade to the companions of William the 
Conqueror, when they assembled to invade the 
British shore. Perhaps, too, the Norman trouba- 
dour, on his return from his first crusade in Pal- 
estine, often sang to his admiring countrymen the 
brave deeds of Godfrey and of Raymond. 
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In England there are many oaks larger and 
loftier than this of Allonville, but none that are 
more interesting. In general there remain but 
very imperfect accounts as to the progress of 
growth and possible duration of trees. It is cer- 
tain that they are greater than is commonly sup- 
posed. The ax usually prevents their natural 
death, and the situation alone of the Oak of Al- 
lonville, near the church and in the burial-ground, 
has probably rescued it from the common fate. 
In the present day, especially, the slightest whim 
of the owner fells an ancient tree, reverenced by 
his forefathers during many centuries ; an instant 
destroys that which pitiless time has spared for 
ages—that which so long a lapse of time only can 
replace. 

In the countries of the East, where shade is 
more wanted and less frequent, a large tree be- 
comes to the inhabitants, 
near their dwellings, a precious object, and is 
equally respected with the far 
with which the 
classic lands. Even among the Turks it 
is an enormous crime to cut down old trees, and 
all the neighborhood would be ready to make any 
sacrifice to preserve the hospitable Shops 


are often built beneath a creat plane-tree, which 


especially if it grows 
less admirable 


works of art ancients covered 


their 


shade. 


appears to come out at the roof and to cover them 


with leaves, and the walls are the 


branches which the owner 


covered by 
feared to 

How far are we from such a conservative spirit ! 
Happily the situation of the Oak of Allonville, its 
consecration and the reverence of the villagers se- 
cured its peaceful existence. At the deplorable 
period when everything belonging to religion was 
condemned, the having come to 
Allonville to burn the oak, were vigorously op- 
posed by the country people, and the sanctuary 
was preserved. 


cut. 


revolutionists, 


Among the many grand old trees in the park 
surrounding Hatfield the the 
Marquis of Salisbury, perhaps the fimest is the 
‘‘Lion Oak,” a thousand years old, and’ more 
than thirty feet in girth. An avenue leads from 
the road to the Vineyard past another tree, even 
more famous, of which the late marquis wrote : 
‘The only account I can give of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Oak is, that it was reported to be the limit 
of her walk, during the late years of Mary’s 
reign, at Hatfield ; and that she was sitting there 
when the news of her sister’s death was announced 
to her. The avenue of limes has been planted up 
apparently to commemorate the fact.” 

The remnant of the famous Sherwood Forest, 
in the vicinity of Walbeck Abbey, contains some 
grand old oaks, among them the ‘‘ Greendale,” 
which has a spacious artificial opening throngh 
the centre of its trunk. There is an etching, 


done by George Vertue in 1727, showing a car- 
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riage with six horses being driven through. Tra- 
dition says the opening was made in consequence 
of an after-dinner bet of Henry, the first Duke 
of Portland, that there was a tree in his park 
through which he could drive a carriage and 
four. Thus this forest king was emboweled, and 
out of its stout heart, which had buried for cent- 
uries the secret of the sunshine and storms and 
tempests that had made it strong, were fashioned 
cabinets and other articles for the Countess of 
Oxford, one, the famous “‘ Greendale Oak ” Cab- 
inet, which is among the chief treasurés of Wal- 
beck furniture. Besides this hoary monarch, there 
are the ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Oak,” the “Seven Sis- 
ters,” the ‘‘ Porter Oaks,” the ‘* Ruysdael,” and 
others, ‘‘ shattered, hollow, moss-grown ; their 
leafy honors departed, but, like moldering tow- 
ers, noble and picturesque in their decay, and 
giving evidence, even in their ruins, of their an- 
cient grandeur.” 

Fancy traces back their history into the dim 
past, when ‘* Merrie Sherwood ” was the scene of 
the exploits and revelings of Robin Hood, Little 
John, Friar Tuck, and other stalwart fellows of 
the outlaw gang. 

‘He clothed himself in scarlet then, 
His men were all in green: 

A finer show throughout the world 
In no place could be seen. 
Good Lord! it was a gallant sight 

To see them all in a row, 
With every man a good broadsword 
And eke a good yew bow!” 


MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER, 


Any lengthened period of retirement from the 
cares of office is sure to bring forth, sooner or 
later, a fresh tribute from Mr. Gladstone to his 
favorite poet. The present case has been no 


exception to the rule, and accordingly a new 
volume entitled ‘‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study” 
has just made its appearance. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position in regard to Homer is 
closely analogous to his position in regard to the 


Bible. Nothing could better illustrate his versa- 
tility than that he should be equally ready to 
challenge the professional scholar and the pro- 
fessional theologian, each in his own field. And 
nothing could better illustrate the genuine con- 
servatism of his nature than that, in either case, 
he should appear as the champion of unquestioned 
orthodoxy. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s view, one of Homer’s chief 
functions was to weld the diverse elements of the 
Hellenic nation into one. This view is developed 
in a chapter on ‘‘THomer as a Nation-maker.” 
National unity necessarily involved religious 
unity, and so Mr. Gladstone goes on to pro- 
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pound the theory that Homer endeavored to 
find a place in his heaven for all the gods that 
had been worshiped by the different races he was 
weiding together; and that with this view he 
created a composite system of religion. It affords 
matter for wonder, he says, as well as admiration, 
how Homer excluded from this new composite 
system the most degrading ingredients in which 
the religions around him abounded. 

It has been said that there was no law and no 
morality among Homer’s Greeks, but Mr. Glad- 
stone will not have this. 


The ethical character of the Achaian civilization (he 
says) is exhibited on its favorable side in the poems by 
the following characteristics : 

1. The very high position assigned to women, and the 
purity and charm of the delineations of them. 

2. The lofty conception of marriage, especially on the 
side of the wife. 

3. The great strength of the family affections. 

4. The absence from Achaian life of all the extreme 
forms of sin, 

5. The stringency of the obligation to regard the sup- 
pliant, the stranger and the poor. 

6. The association established between piety toward the 
gods and the sense of duty toward men (Od. vi. 120, 121 

7. The early development of a genuine courtesy and re- 
finement in manners. 

8. The strong habit of self-government, which implied 
regard and veneration for an internal standard or law of 
nature. 

9. A marked deference in the individual to the moral 
judgments of the community (Il. ix. 459, 460), ascribed to 
a divine infusion. 

10. The noble sense of political duty on the part of 
sovereigns, exhibited in the speech of Sarpedon to Glau- 
kos (IL. xii, 310-322), and in the kingly rule of Odysseus. 

11. With a strong sense 6f social enjoyment there was 
combined an aversion to excess. In the case of drunken- 
ness this amounted to a sort of contempt toward it as 
involving degradation. 

In these capital respects there was, speaking generally, 
a decline in the ethical standard of classical Greece as 
compared with that of the heroie age. The large exhi- 
bition of Hebrew character in the Old Testament, which 
may with some latitude be called a contemporary ex- 
hibition, affords a better ground for comparison between 
Hebrews and Achaians than prehistoric or remote an- 
tiquity elsewhere supplies. So far as I am able to discern, 
the average Hebrew of the earlier historical Books of 
Scripture falls short of rather than exceeds in moral 
stature the Achaian Greek. 

On the other hand, among the weaker points of Achaian- 
ism as compared with the classical time were these : 

1, A low value set upon human life, so that the homicide, 
who has offended through passion, though he has to fly 
from the spot in order to escape from the vengeance of 
the relatives, yet obtains a reception elsewhere without 
difficulty. 

2. Freebooting, presumably among strangers, is not 
held to be an offense. 

3. Revenge for wrongs received is carried to a great or 
even brutal length, as by Achilles against the Trojans for 
the death of Patroclos, and by Odysseus in putting to death 
all the unchaste among the women servants who had had 
to attend on the Suitors in his absence. 

4. If all kinds of wanton cruelty are absent on the one 


hand, neither do we find the quality of merey, properly 
so called, on the other. 

5. A vein of fraud with a view to gain in transactions is 
tacitly admitted even into high characters like that of 
Diomed, to wit, in the exchange with Gleukos (I1. vi. 
232-236. 
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It was Christmas Eve in Moscow, and every- 
one was busily preparing for the great festival of 
the next day, when a tall man, so muffled in a 
thick sheepskin frock that he might almost have 
been mistaken for a woolsack, came tramping 
over the crisp snow past the red, many-turreted 
wall of the Kremlin, leading after him by a chain 
a huge brown bear, which plodded gravely at his 
heels without taking any notice of the admiring 
stares and pointing fingers of the countless groups 
that eddied ceaselessly to and fro through the 
** Krasnaya Ploshtchad ” (Red Plain). 

** Hello, brother!” cried a stout, red-faced, 
blue-frocked izvoshtchik (hackman), who was 
driving slowly past in search of a fare. “ Where 
are you going with Meesha ?” (i. e., Michael, the 
Russian nickname for a bear). 

“They're going to have him and me in a 
Christmas show at one of the big circuses,” re- 
plied the bear-leader, ‘‘ and to give us twelve ru- 
bles (nine dollars) a night. Not bad, eh ?” 

‘*And by what name are you two going to ap- 
pear in the bills?” asked a dandified young 
** You'll be ‘ The 
Renowned Bear Brothers,’ I suppose.” 

‘“'That’s it, my lad,” said the beast-tamer ; 
‘and as bears generally have a monkey to per- 
form along with them, hadn’t you better come 
and join us ?” 


feilow in a smart new fur cap. 


The laugh was now turned against the jester, 
who, irritated by the retort, took off his fur cap, 
and began to tease the bear by flipping him in 
the face with it. ° 

“You'd better stop that game, my fine fellow,” 
said the bear’s guardian, warningly. ‘* Meesha’s 
a good-natured creature enough in his way, but 
he don’t understand being joked with by stran- 
gers, though he doesn’t mind it from me. He’s 
got teeth of his own, I can tell you ; and if he 
makes one bite at you, [ rather fancy you’ll find 
your sum come out wrong the next time you try 
to count on your fingers !” 

But the dude was not to be warned, either by 
the words of the man or the low growls of the 
beast, and was continuing to plague the bear, 
when all at once the shaggy head was thrust for- 
ward, and the huge jaws opened and shut with a 
snap like the falling of a steel-trap. The joker 
drew back his hand just in time to save it, but at 
the same moment he saw his fine new fur cap 
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(which had cost him seven dollars) vanish like a tamer, with stern satisfaction. ‘‘ You’ve made 
pill into the bear’s capacious mouth, amid a roar him a nice Christmas present, anyhow; and 
there’s no fear of your brains catching cold for 


of laughter from the crowd. 
** Serves you right, young fellow,” said the bear- want of it, for you don’t seem to have any.” 


AN ALPINE SNOWBALL. 


‘4 BEAUTIFUL GIRL, IN A DINNER TOILET OF PALE BLUE, ENTERED THE ROOM, WHO, AFTER BIDDING HIM BE 
SEATED, SAT DOWN AND PROCEEDED TO EXPLAIN.”’ 


A NEW CINDERELLA. 


By Joun J, A’BECKE?T, 


A sMILe broke on Bodorewski’s face as he saucy Louis Quinze heel, and the ends of his 
hastily picked it up and examined it. A very mouth curled still more with his cynical amuse- 
small blue satin slipper, embroidered in silk ment. 
and silver thread, with pearls worked into the ‘‘She must have been in a great hurry, to let 
design! He turned it over and looked at the her slipper go without stopping to get it,” he 
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thought. ‘She certainly didn’t walk to her car- 
riage without remarking the loss of the shoe.” 

He turned it over again, and continued look- 
ing at it with an amused air. Suddenly he took 
it more tightly in his hand, and held it close to 
him. , He was examining a portion of the em- 
broidery. The smile had gone now, and a look 
of puzzled curiosity had taken its place. He was 
thinking. 

‘‘That is very strange,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘It looks so much like the storks of the 
Bodorewskis. Still, that may be mere chance. 
The arrangement, though, is not so much like 
I must keep this thing and see if 
anything comes of it.” : 

He drew a white silk handkerchief out from 
his cuff, and folded the small blue slipper care- 
fully in it. 
his fur-lined overcoat, put his /rouvaiile in one of 
its capacious pockets and left the Opera-house. 

Stanislas had not been in New 
York a week when this incident occurred in the 
Metropolitan Opera - house, on the night of the 
French Ball. He had gone there to amuse him- 
self, if possible. The ball had not amused him 
particularly. He thought it a trifle slow. Not 
a bit like things of that kind in Paris. There 
was no great vivacity in the people present, and 
as for reckless gayety, it was as proper as a dance 
on the village green. 

Then his attention had been attracted by a 
young man with two girls. They were promenad- 
ing the floor, each girl clinging closely to an arm 
of their escort. They were both closely masked, 
and the young man, who was in evening dress, 
wore a portentous paper nose. The girls had 

One of 
them interested him especially, because he felt 
that she was a lady. Why he felt this he could 
not have told. The indications of gentle breeding 
were too slight to be expressed in words, but yet 
he felt them. 

She was pretty well screened against detection. 
A piece of soft white cloth completely shrouded 
her figure, and was brought over her head and 
pinned under her chin. The whole arrangement 
looked as if the thing had been devised only as a 
perfect concealment, for the cloth was wrapped 
very loosely around the figure, and caught with 
pins to hold it together. The hands were gloved 
in long kid of a faint robin’s-egg blue. The gown 
of the girl was not visible at all. 

But the eyes that flashed through the holes in 
the black mask were exceedingly brilliant, and 
there was a roguishness in their glance. The girl 
looked abcut her a good deal, and every now and 
then said something to the youre fellow that 
made him laugh, while her own figure showed 
che was laughing, too. 


accident. 


Then he went to the coatroom, got 


Bodorewski 


a strong desire to pass unrecognized. 
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Bodorewski kept near the trio, closely follow- 
ing them, but without offensive assertion in his 
proximity. Still he became conscious that this 
girl was aware of his neighborhood and pursuit 
of them. As he passed her, and the bright eyes 
flashed on him through the mask, he smiled 
pleasantly. Surely he could permit himself that 
at the French Ball! But it seemed to have xn 
effect on the girl, because she spoke to her escort, 
who said a few words to the other girl, and the 
three hurriedly left the room. 

He saw the slipper fall from her foot, and as he 

hastened to pick it up, with the intention of re- 
storing it to the wearer, she turned, saw his pur- 
pose, and hurried forward. When he got it, a 
carriage had come between them, and he could 
not get view of the three again. They had dis- 
appeared. 
He found it 
very laughable that, under the protection. of an 
escort, the girl should have been so terrified by 
his gentle liberty in smiling as to leave the ball- 
room, and so precipitately that she had not stopped 
to pick up her slipper ! 

When he got back to his room at the hotel |; 
threw off his coat, after taking the blue slipp: r 
out of the pocket, and, lighting a cigar, sat dow 
in a big easy-chair. Ile held the small shoe closely 
to him, looking at two storks’ heads worked into 
the design. They were conventionalized, but 
their beaks were both turned in the same direc- 
tion, though the law of composition would seem 
to have demanded a difference in this respect to 
secure symmetry. 

““If they didn’t both turn the same way it 
wouldn’t look so much like our arms,” he said to 
himself. ‘It doesn’t seem as if they could have 
anything to do with those, of course. There are 
no Bodorewskis in New York. That is a very 
nice shoe,” he thought. ‘It must have been ex- 
pensive, and the embroidery on it is exquisite, as 
fine needlework as one could wish. As her shoes 
and her gloves were both this shade of blue, they 
probably matched the girl’s dress. 

** Now,” he went on to himself, holding the 
slipper in his hand, ‘‘ girls that have ¢ot/ettes as 
fine as that are girls that have money, and, pre- 
sumably, are nice girls. What was she doing at 
the French Ball? They told me no decent woman 
would be found on the floor. So she shouldn’t 
have been a proper person. Yet the two clung 
so closely to the fellow, and were se muffled up 
that nobody could have recognized them. Then, 
too, the thing seemed very novel to them, And 
then, the girl seemed like a lady. 

“Therefore,” he concluded, ‘‘ they may have 
been decent girls—society girls—whe went there 
disguised, Just to taxe iz. the fun fora lark. In 
that case it would be jolly to find out who she 


The episode was an amusing one. 


A 


was ond return her tho slipper. 
her.” 

After which conclusion 
went to bed. 

The next morning he inserted an advertisement 
in the ** Personal ” column of the //erald: 


I'll try to find 


Stanislas Bodorewski 


‘If the lady who lost a slipper at the Metropolitan 


Oper. house last night will send address to she can 


hao it restoved. ee 
It probably won't do any good,” he said 


to himself, ‘ because if the girl did not stop to 
pick it up she isn’t likely to come and claim it. 
Bat it is just as well that she should know that 
it is found. And it may be that she will send 
some one to inquire about it.” 

Two days later he was walking down Broadway 
below Thirty-third Street, and looked into a win- 
dow as he passed. It was a shoe-store, and his 
glancing in at the window was the merest acci- 
dent. But his attention was caught by a pair of 
very dainty satin shoes. They were yellow, and 
had some design embroidered on them in colored 
silks. 

ife at onee thought of his blue slipper, and 
halting, looked at them attentively. Then 
entered the store. 


he 


** What is the price of those slippers ?” he asked 
of the attendant. 

‘Twenty dollars,” the man answered, taking 
one down and handing it to Bodorewski to be 
looked at. 


est. 


“The work on them is the very fin- 

That embroidery is real artwork.” 

* Yes, it is very beautifully done,” Bodorewski 
suid, examining it attentively. ‘* Do you get it 
cone yourself ?” 

‘*These are imported shoes,” said the man, 

Bodorewski handed it back to him and left the 
The work was so very delicate as to sug- 
gest that the same needlewoman might have done 
this who had done the blue slipper, and had the 
shopman said that somebody in New York had 
worked the design, Bodorewski would have been 
tempted to go to her and see if he could get on 
the clew of his Cinderella’s shoe. But if they 
were imported, this accounted for the perfection 
of the work, though it removed the artist. 

Ile was running through the Herald the next 
morning in the vain hope that he might see some- 
thing relating to the Cinderella with the blue 
slipper. But there was nothing. With the easy- 
going interest of a foreigner, he let his eyes glance 
here and there—advertisements, places of amuse- 
ment, business notices, ‘* wants,” and what not, 
all coming in for a quick look. 

It was thus that he chanced to see an ‘‘ad ” 
calling for young girls to learn needlework, or 
who were skilled in the art of sewing. 
to call at ‘‘ No — Atlantic Court.” 


s ore, 


Such were 
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‘*Tll go there and see if I can get on the track 
of the gicl in blue with the embroidered slipper,” 
Bodorewski said to himself. So he started out a 
little, later, having found from the Directory 
that ‘‘ Atlantic Court” ran off from an uptown 
cross street. He got to the street, and walked 
west in search of the court. He found it without 
any difficulty, and a very odd little place it was. 

It set in from the street for about two hundred 
feet, and was a cul-de-sac. After a short distance 
it widened out, but even in the widest part it was 
narrow enough to make sociability with one’s 
neighbors across the way quite an easy matter. 
Broad flags, uneven, and with grass growing be- 
tween them, paved the centre of the court, while 
a tiny margin of brick sidewalk ran modestly 
along the sides. The houses were shabby. Here 
and there a flower-pot adorned the ledge of a 
sordid window, and a cat, worn and dissipated in 
appearance, was blinking contentedly in the sun 
on top of the brick wall which barred further 
progress in this quaint old place. 

He rang the bell at the number specified in the 
‘‘ad.” After a few moments a young girl, not 
more than seventeen, opened the door. She was 
delicately featured, and her complexion was pale 
but quite clear. 

‘* Is there a woman who does embroidery here ?” 
inquired Bodoreswki. 

“Yes. Wont you come in ?” 
swered, 


the girl an- 


He followed her into a room on the ground- 
floor. Some cheap lace curtains hung at the win- 
dows, and a porticre of chenille was at the door 
leading into the next room. 
on one side, closed. 


A smull piano stood 
jetween the two windows 
which opened on to Atlantic Court was a table, 
considerably littered with one thing and another. 
A cheap carpet covered the floor, worn in places. 
Altogether the room was not a cheerful one, and 
not particularly suited, Bodorewski thought, to 
fine needlework. . 

The girl motioned him to take a chair, seating 
herself at the same time with much modest self- 
possession. 

‘**T sawan advertisement in the paper, and that 
led to come here,” explained Bodorewski. 
** Who is the person who does the needlework 7” 

‘**T am the person,” she replied. 

*‘ Have you any objection to showing me some 
of your work ?” he continued. 

“Oh, no!” she replied, at once. Excuse me.” 
She rose and left the room, returning after a few 
moments with two or three paper boxes in her 
hand. 

Putting them on the table, she opened the 
top one, and removed from some soft tissue- paper 
the uppers of shoes. The first she drew out was 
a soft, pearl-colored Suéde kid. It was worked 
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in pale-blue and different greens, with tiny beads 
of steel introduced into the design. She handed 
it to Bodorewski to look at. 

He examined it closely. There was the same 
exquisite workmanship in it that he had remarked 
in the blue slipper. 

‘* For whom do you do most of your work ?” he 
inquired, 

‘** Generally the orders are from ladies who are 
wealthy, and like to have very choice work. Then, 
if I have time to do anything over and above these 
orders, I can always dispose of it to Mr. Purdy.” 

‘Qh !” said Bodorewski, looking up. ‘I saw 
a beautiful pair of yellow satin shoes in his win- 
dow, a few days ago, that perhaps were your 
work.” 

“Yes; I did those,” she said, simply. 

“Humph! And they were imported,” Bodo- 
rewski said to himself. Then he said aloud: ‘1 
saw a young woman with a very exquisite pair of 
shoes, a sort of light-blue kid. Did you do 
those ?” 

“* Well, I can hardly tell from that description, 
because I have done dozens of blue kid shoes,” 
the girl answered, with asmile. ‘* What was the 
lady’s name ?” 

‘*T don’t know her name,” said Bodorewski ; 
‘‘but there was one thing in the pattern which 
you will probably recall, if you did them. There 
were two storks’ heads, each turned in the same 
direction.” 

‘* Yes, I did those,” I replied the girl, quickly. 

“* Will you tell me how you came to put these 
storks’ heads in 2” 

“Why, I thought they would be neat,” she 
replied. 

‘* But why did you turn them in the same di- 
rection ?” 

‘*That is the way they are in the coat of arms 
of my family,” she answered, simply. 

* You are Polish ?” 

Vos.” 

“And your family name is—— 

‘* Bodorewski.” 

The young man restrained himself. 


After a 


slight pause, he said: ‘* You seem a young girl 


to be supporting yourself by this sort of work. 


Have you any of your family here ?” 

‘My father and my younger sister and I live 
here. My mother is dead.” 

A few more inquiries from the young man drew 
from the girl quite a romantic story. Her father 
was of a good Polish family, the Bodorewski, who 
had been exiled when quite a young man, on ac- 
count of being involved in some socialistic dis- 
turbance. He had gone to London-and married 
a young Englishwoman who had the talent for 
exquisite needlework. While her husband was 
around with wild revolutionists who were seeth- 
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ing with anarchistic schemes she had worked 
with her needle and supported them all. The 
daughter had learned the art from her mother, 
and was now, in her turn, the support of her 
father and younger sister. Her father was con- 
stantly laboring to perfect a gun which would 
create great havoc in war. So far the gun had 
only bowled over himself, and left him penniless 
and asthmatic, with his two daughters to rest 
upon. They had come to America several years 
before. The younger sister had some talent for 
the stage, and Mme. Modjeska had undertaken to 
help her in studying for it. She found plenty of 
work. And there was nothing more to be told. 

‘*And what became of your family estate ?” 
asked Bodorewski. 

** Papa says that it went to a cousin of his. He 
has once or twice written there since he has been 
so troubled, but they probably stop his letters in 
Poland, as he has never heard from them. Ilis 
cousin is dead, I believe. Who has it now, I do 
not know.” 

Bodorewski made an appointment for the next 
evening, to meet the girl’s father. ‘I should 
like to hear about his gun,” he said. 

When he got back to his hotel he sat down and 
thought. He knew that this Pole who had squan- 
dered himself in this way was his father’s cousin, 
a madcap revolutionist, if he could believe his 
father. Here was this pale girl using her small 
strength to support the father and sister by her 
skillful needle, while he, Stanislas Bodorewski, 
was living comfortably on what should have been 
hers. 

Ile was a fair-minded, wholesome young man. 
He could not see the right in his enjoying an in- 
come of twenty thousand a year while this girl 
and her sister, certainly not responsible for their 
father’s revolutionary turn, were toiling so hard 
simply to live and let him live. It did not.take 
him long to make up his mind. Ile would give 
them That, at least, was their 
right, and he could do this without the danger of 
losing the estate to them all, which he might in- 
cur if he passed over the whole of it. 

When he went to Atlantic Court the next night 
he told the girl what he meant to do. He would 
allow herself and her sister three hundred dollars 
a month, and such sum to the father as would 
supply his every want. 

The joy that he left in the little dingy house in 
Atlantic Court was a great satisfaction to him. 
He completed the arrangements by which the 
payment would be made to them monthly, and 
the rest of the money would be put on deposit for 
them till they married. 

A week after this Stanislas Bodorewski received 
a note asking him if he would call at — Madi- 
son Avenue. He went at the appointed hour, and 


half his income. 
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AN IDYLLIC COMEDY, IN SEVEN ACTS.— DRAWN BY J. CARTER BEARD. 


1. Reconnoissance. 2. Attack, 3. Held in Check by the Enemy’s Lines. 4. In the Toils. 5. Taken in Flank and 
Wound Up. 6. Whirled, 7. Hors du Combat, 
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was shown into the handsome drawing-room of a 
fine house. After about ten minutes’ waiting, a 
beautiful girl, in a dinner toilet of pale blue, en- 
tered the room, who, after bidding him be seated, 
sat down and proceeded to explain. 

‘“ Mr. Bodorewski, I have learned of your very 
great gezcrosity to the little sewing-girl in Atlan- 
tic Court. 
act in that way is a man whom a woman may 
trust. I have, therefore, been so unconventional 
as to ask you to call, and now I shall proceed to 
** First, you 
you 


I feel convineed that a man who can 


trust you,” she said, with a smile. 
must promise to let what I tell 
farther.” 

Bodorewski bowed to the lovely girl with em- 
pressement, declaring himself the faithful guard- 
ian of anything she might intrust to him, The 
susceptible young fellow would have pledged him- 
self to any service, after seeing that radiant face. 

‘““Then, Mr. Bedorewski,” she said, smiling 
archly, ** will you be kind enough to return my 
blue slipper, which you picked up at the ball ?” 

‘Oh, it was your little that I found, 
then !” he cried, his face beaming with delight. 

‘‘Tt was my little shoe. If I had not learned 
about your conduct to your peor relatives in At- 
lantic you might 
But, as I said "—and the girl smiled again —* I 


go no 


shoe 


Court never have known it. 


ine 
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Wuo was it, of old, that first gave vent to the 
And towhom, 
one may ask, are we indebted for the pleesing 
illusion that this harmless organ is a kind of cis- 
tern of all the vile humors which do congregate 
within the body’s domain ? Wordsworth, kind- 
liest if also the moodiest of poets at times, speaks 
of the sclf-disparagement which *‘ affords to med- 
itative spleen a grateful feast.” 
‘parent of vapors and of female wit, who give 
th’ hysteric or poetic fit,” and his assertion that 


expression ‘‘a fit of the spleen ”? 


Pope’s words, 


‘the spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns,” 
evidently indicate a mixed opinion regarding this 
celebrated More direct in his impeach- 
ment of the spleen is Green, who in his poem of 
that 
wrong bias, spleen,” we have to ‘fling but a 
and “the giant dies.” 
uralists and physicians entertained curious ideas 
To them it was certainly 
not seem to manufacture 


organ. 
name advises us that ‘‘to cure the mind's 


stone,” The classic nat- 
concerning this organ. 
a vital puzzle. It did 
anything, as did the liver, and out of it there was 
no duct or pathway leading to the digestive sys- 
tem. Erasistratus, coming to the end of his in- 
tellectual tether in the matter, declared that the 


SPLEEN. 


feel that you are to be trusted—that you are a 
I went to that French Ball with my 
cousin and her brother. It was a lark, but a lit- 
tle risky ; only we were masked so perfectly that 
no one could know us. I saw you there, and saw 
we had attracted your attention. I also saw your 
advertisement in the Hera/d, which only led mo 
to destroy the other slipper. Your question of 
this young girl, who remembered the slippers into 
which she worked your family storks, made her 
think you had seen them somewhere, and when 
she told me about your generous settlement on 
them I felt I could venture to reclaim it without 
anyone but you knowing that I had attended the 
French Ball. In view of what has come of it, do 
you know I feel as if it were quite providential ?” 

* You will allow me to bring you the slipper 
myself ?” said Bodorewski, looking tenderly into 
her eyes. 

‘<< Yes, 


present 


gentleman. 


if you can get some one we know to 
you in due form. I am not wholly in- 
sensible to the conventionalities,” the girl an- 
swered, with a laugh. 

Bodorewski did return the slipper, and Mme. 
Bodorewski, whom the Poles speak of as the 
pretty American wife of the head of the family, 
keeps it to this day as a very beautiful souvenir— 
of the French Ball. 


STLEBEN. 


WILSON 


spleen had only the function of bodily “ packing,” 
in that it prevented the other organs being dis- 
This 


was a sorry conclusion, no doubt ; but then the 


placed when their possessor moved about. 


spleen presented no ordinary problem to prim- 
itive physiology. Listen to a quaint translation 
of what Pliny wrote about this organ: ‘* This 
member hath a proprietie by itself sometimes to 
hinder a man’s running; whereupon professed 
runners in the race that bee troubled with the 
splene have a devise to burn and waste it with an 
hot And no marveile; for why ? They 
say that the splene may be taken out of the bodie 
by way of incision, and yet the creature live, nev- 
erthelesse ; but if it be man or woman that is thus 


yron. 


cut for the splene, hee or shee loseth their laugl.- 
ing by the meanes. For sure it is that intem- 
perate laughers have always great splenes.” 
ing the ‘ splene,” 


Los- 
according to Pliny, was thus 
‘no joke,” both in a literal and in an actual 
So far he is mght, however, in his state- 
ment that the spleen may be extirpated from an- 
imals (including man) without apparent ill effect. 
This fact would only seem to justify the classic 
idea that the organ was of little or no use in the 


sense. 
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vital economy; but, as we shall see, there are 
other and better ways and fashions of explaining 
the anomaly. 

It must be confessed that, as regards the spleen, 
there is not much to be told, structurally. Yet, 
from a basis of anatomical facts, we reach clear 
enough notions of what the spleen does. About 
five inches long by three or four inches broad, 
and, say, an inch in thickness and seven ounces 
in weight, the spleen is an organ of dark bluish- 
rel eoler, which lies, snugly enough, at the left 
ite of the stomach. As Ihave noted, no tube 
or duct leads away from it—that is to say, it does 
not appear to be a manufecturing organ, like the 
liver or sweetbread, each of which has a given 
duty to perform in secreting a fluid (or fluids) 
from the blood, and of giving forth such manu- 
factured products to be used in the digestive 
process. But, while there is an absence of ap- 
parent outiet, we are struck by the fact that into 
the spleen a very large artery passes, while out of 
it proceeds a very large vein. If, now, we subject 
the organ to a microscopic scrutiny, we learn 
more in detail regarding its nature. It is a soft, 
pulpy organ, and its substance is appropriately 
enough known as ‘ splecn-pulp.” This substance 
really consists of a kind of meshwork, supporting 
the softer matter of the organ. Now, into this 
pulp the artery of the spleen dives, dividing and 
branching, as it goes, into numberless minute 
blood-vessels. Closely connected with this arte- 
rial network are the beginnings of the splenic 
vein ; so that, practically, we arrive at a first and 
important conclusion about the spleen when we 
discover that blood must perpetually be whirled 
into the organ by the artery, and as constantly 
taken away from it by the vein. We might, in 
truth, not inaptly compare the spleen to a kind 
of whirlpool or eddy, on the course of a river— 
the blood-cireulation—into which the stream is 
swept, and out of which it is in turn whirled 
away. But the microscope teaches us something 
more about the spleen-pulp and its nature. Borne 
on the little twigs of the spleen-artery we see cer- 
tain rounded bodies known as ‘ spleen-corpus- 
cles.” Moreover, imbedded in the pulp we find 
the corpuscles or globules of the blood in all 
stages of breakdown and in all stages of construc- 
tion. So that a second conclusion regarding the 
organ seems warranted—namely, that it is closely 
connected with the blood, and with the elabo- 
ration of the elements which go to make up that 
ull-important fluid. 

Let us now appeal to other facts for further 
details about the spleen. After it has been re- 


moved from an animal’s body, we note an increase 
in size of certain other organs ; to wit, the lym- 
phatic glands and allied structures. Here we 
see a balance of power illustrated ; and, as these 
glands certainly deal with the elaboration of the 
blood, it is a just inference that, when they take 
on themselves the work of the absent spleen, the 
latter organ must discharge much the same du- 
ties as the glands in question. Nor is this all. 
An appeal to the facts observed by physiologists 
and physicians reveals that more white blood- 
globules exist in the blood that leaves the spleen 
than in the blood which enters it. These white 
globules are most important elements in our bod- 
ily welfare. They perform the office of roving 
detectives, ever on the lookout for intruding 
germs and other evil-doers, arresting them and 
destroying them before they can work their effects 
upon our frames. Again, the natural quantity 
of white blood-globules is vastly exceeded when 
the spleen is irritated by disease ; and these facts 
prove that in some way or other the organ is 
likely to be a manufactory of white blood-cor- 
puscles. 

Turning again to the spleen-pulp, why is it 
that we find in it, as already noted, large num- 
bers of red blood-corpuscles, in a stage of dissolu- 
tion? There is suggested, naturally, the reply 
that the spleen, in addition to its work of making 
white blood-globules, acts as a place or depot in 
which the wornout and useless elements of the 
blood are broken up and disposed of. This, then, 
is the solution of the mystery of the spleen. It 
is like a ship-breaker’s yard, or, rather, more 
closely resembles a railway depot. The old and 
useless rolling-stock of the blood is got rid of 
within its environs, while new rolling-stock is 
built and prepared for the varied uses of the 
system. 

After all, the story of the spleen, as told us by 
modern science, is not a whit less wonderful than 
were the fancies indulged iff regarding its duties 
by the classic writers. It is surely not less won- 
derful to think of the mystic work of the spleen 
in thus assimilating, building and constructing 
the new blood-elements, and, in turn, of dissolv- 
ing and breaking up the old ones, than to regard 
it, as it was regarded in ancient days, as playing 
a part in the constitution of the mind and its 
moods. The old legends have passed away, and 
have, like the wornout corpuscles, died a naturs! 
death. The spleen is a figure of modern science 
itself, which reconstructs and remodels that whic! 
is old, and presents us with new ideas which are 
none the less fascinating because they arc true. 
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HOW TO MAKE UP 


CHARACTER MASKS. 


By Alice BEARD. 


How OFTEN, on some social occasion, when 
private theatricals are in course of preparation, 
or tableaux or charades are to make a feature in 
a church entertainment, we hear the young 


amateurs—often the most enthusiastic and in- 


YOUTH—MALE. 


terested part of the working forece—wishing for 
the art and ability of professional actors in what 
is technically called ‘‘making up” 
masks. 

In ancient times, as among savages nowadays, 
masks made of wood or some other suitable ma- 
terial were used for dramatic representation ; but 
the better practice of our day requires the face 
itself to be made into a mask that, instead of 
retaining an unchanging and consequently gro- 
tesque and unnatural expression, shall be capa- 
ble of altering with every varying 
emotion, and be made so realistic 
as that, at the proper distance and 
in the required light, it shall be 
entirely deceptive. In view of 
the usefulness and timeliness, a 
little instruction, or, rather, a few 
practical hints within the limit of 
our available space, as we begin 
to think of Santa Claus 
Christmas games and the 
proaching holiday season, 
not be amiss. 

The first thing to be done to 
prepare the face for the 
that are afterward to be applied, 
and to enable them to blend nicely, is to rub 


character 


and 
ap- 
may 


colors 


it over, thoroughly, with cold-cream or cocoa- 
butter, being careful not to touch any place on 
which it is required to fasten false eyebrows, 


whiskers, beard or mustache. After the perform- 
ance, go over the painted surface with either of 
the above unguents, and wipe with a clean cotton 
cloth. You will find the process much more effi- 


cacious than soap and water, which, of course, 
can be afterward used. 

If a set of grease paints, such as are used by 
actors generally and are quite inexpensive, are 
not to be had from some theatrical supply em- 

porium, portions of cold-cream, or even 
vaseline in small butter-plates or other 
suitable receptacles, mixed with powder- 
ed magnesia and dry, well-ground colors 
that may be had at any artist’s supply 
shop, will do very well. Let the follow- 
ing mixtures be made: To cold-cream 
add enough rouge or carmine, or, as it 
is sometimes called, grenadine, to pro- 
duce a decided red; a very little is 
necessary. Next, to the same mixture 
add sufficient powdered magnesia, or 
pearl-white or violet powder, if prefer- 
red, to make a light pink ; to this add a 
very little yellow ochre, and you will 
have a bright flesh-color. The same 
mixture, with the addition of more rouge and 
yellow and a little burnt-umber, will make a dark 
flesh-color. ‘To imitate the complexion of a 
Chinese, add more yellow and brown, and use less 
red. An Indian’s color is the same as that of the 
Chinese, with a greater preponderance of brown 
and red. Make gray of violet powder or magnesia 
and black, mixed in cold-cream, cocoa-butter or 
vaseline, as indeed all the face-paints must be 
mixed with one or the other of these preparations. 
Make grayish-blue by mixing the gray and a little 


YOUTH—-FEMALE. 


prussian-blue ; ivory or lamp black will be also 
needed, a darker shade of gray, umber-brown, and 
a tint made of bright flesh-color and rouge. The 
colors here noticed, except prussian-blue, which 
has an iron base, and is, therefore, harmless, are 
non-metallic and non-poisonous, and may be used 
with impunity, without possible harm to the 
health or complexion. The same tints, with the 


HOW 


TO 


MAKE UP 


exception of the brown, black and blue, 
should be mixed and used dry, as face- 
powders, to be lightly dusted over the 
face with powder-puffs to take off the 
slippery glare of the painted surfaces, 
and to give the countenance bloom and 
lustre. The best of this manner of 
‘“‘making up” is that the mask is per- 
spiration-proof, and the performer may, 
by carefully pressing a cloth or hand- 
kerchief to the face, remove superfluous 
moisture without disturbing the paint. 
One caution to be carefully observed 
is that delicacy and moderation in the 
use of your face-paints be the rule hon- 
ored in its observance. As the distance 
of amateur performers from the audience, in most 
private exhibitions, is much less than that in a 
regular theatre, it will not do to lavish your colors 
too liberally or coarsely, for many subtle sugges- 
tions that would be lost if used by professionals, 
° 


JEUNE PREMIER MADE UP AS DRUNKARD, 


comparatively so far away from those before whom 
they perform, are possible to you, and, if not over- 
drawn, will be seen and appreciated. 

In making up for youth, very old persons some- 
times successfully attempt this on the stage, how- 
ever they may fail elsewhere. Remember that 
color is all-important. Charge the palm 
of your right hand with the tint referred 
to as bright flesh-tint, and rub it thor- 
oughly over the face, ears and exposed 
parts. This done, flush the cheeks well 
up under the eyes with the tint made 
by mixing rouge with flesh-color, ap- 
plied delicately, however, and well blend- 
ed at the edges. Do not let the color 
come down lower than the middle of 
each cheek. If the lips are deficient in 
color, apply lip-rouge. If it is desirous 
to increase the apparent size or lustre of 
the eyes, shade, very delicately, the 
upper and lower lids with a purplish 
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JEUNE PREMIER. 


tint made by mixing rouge with the gray-blue you 
have prepared. This adds wonderfully to the 
brightness of the eyes. In addition to this, if a 
dark line be drawn, neatly, sharply and delicately, 
with a camel’s-hair brush wet with cold-cream 
and charged with umber, or a finely 
pointed artist’s stump, along the 
rim of the upper and lower eye- 
lashes, and the lines, instead of 
ending at the outer corner of the 
eye, be carried a little further and 
brought together, the eye will ap- 
pear much larger and the eyelashes 
much heavier than in the natural 
state. Sometimes a fine line is 
drawn under the lower lashes only. 
This, carried a short distance be- 
yond the outer corner of the eye, 
gives something of the same effect. 
There are preparations called water 
cosmétiques, to be had from theat- 
rical supply emporiums, that will 
color the hair or lashes any required color, and 
that can be washed off with ordinary soap and 
water. For maturity or middle age, use the 
darker flesh-color ; bring the rouge further down 
on the cheeks, and leave out the artificial lustre 
and enlargement of the eyes. With an artist’s 
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HOW TO MAKE 


MIDDLE AGE 


etump, charged with rouge and burnt-umber, 
draw the lines as in the diagram to represent the 
wrinkles on the brows, under the eyes, at their 
corners and at the corners of the mouth. 

If ashaven face, where yet 2 dark beard colors 
the cheeks and chin, is to be shown, shade or rub 
it over lightly with the dark-gray and gray-blue 
tints. If any one feature, as the nose, 
chin or forehead, is to be prominent, 
let that feature be covered with the 
bright flesh-color and all the rest of the 
face with dark flesh-color, to which may 
be added a little light-gray. If any 
feature is too prominent, let it be shaded 
with the last-named mixture, 
while the rest of the face retains the 
flesh-color: belonging to the part. In- 
deed, wonderful effects can be produced 
by merely shading the different features. 

The cheeks or eyes may be made to look 
hollow, and a full-faced look 
emaciated, while a thin face may be 
forced to assume color and a degree of 


down 


person 


To represent old age, the 


apparent plumpness. 
color of the lips must be deadened with a touch 
of mixed gray and gray-blue rubbed over them ; 
characteristic wrinkles, as shown in the corre- 
sponding diagram, about the mouth and the 
corners of the eyes, with the burnt-umber and 
rouge mixed ; and, unless the old man is supposed 
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to be starved or sick, ronge mixcd with 
a little yellow ochre may be applied low 
down on the cheeks. 

In representing a drunkard, a pretty 
free use of color is allowable. Let the 
face be well covered with dark flesh- 
tint ; the lower part of the cheeks, the 
chin, and more especially the nose, be 
heavily touched up with rouge and yel- 
low ochre, mixed ; let a neglected beard 
be shown by shading the chin, as shown 
below the dotted lines in the diagram, 
with gray, dark shade, and gray-blue, 
mixed ; shade under eyes, as also shown 

in diagram, with dark-gray, and redden tie eye- 
lids with rouge and dark flesh-color, mixed. 
False hair or beards can be bought fitted with 
wire foundations that enable the wearer to take 
them off or put them on at pleasure with very 
little trouble; or they can be made sufficiently 
well to suit ordinary purposes out of wool, or eyen 
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excelsior or moss, and sewn on strips of cotton 
or linen cloth and pasted on the face with spirit- 
gum. Eyebrows, or even mustaches, if not too 
heavy, can be pasted down with a mixture of 
beeswax and sweet-oil, or with common brown 
soap, and then painted over. ‘Treated in this 
way, they entirely disappear. The place upon 
which false eyebrows or beard is to be 
pasted must be carefully wiped to free it 
from grease, or the spirit-gum will not 
adhere. 

If something very perfect in the way 
of these hirsute appendages is wanted, 
an article called erépé hair is sold. It 
comes in small strands, and when care- 
fully adjusted and fastened to the face 
with spirit-gum, becomes a perfect de- 
ception. It is to be remarked that 
spirit-gum is easily removable with 
water, so that no one need feel embar- 
rassment in its use. If wigs are de- 
sired, they can be made or purchased ; 


THE PROPER NAME 


in either case they will have to be fitted : Measure 
first from temple to temple around the back of the 
head, as at E, in the diagram on this page; be 
careful the tape is straight and even. Next meas- 
ure, over the top of the head, as at D, the space 
from the upper tip of one ear to that of the other ; 
then around just back of the ears, up over the 
temples, as at A, to meet at edge of hair, over the 
space between the eyes. Again, from the same 
place in the forehead over the top, down the back 
of the head to the nape of the neck, as at B; and 
lastly, from the centre of the ears over the fore- 
head, as at C. With the sections and measure- 
ments here indicated, any ingenious girl will be 
able to make a tightly fitting 
cloth cap, to which wool can be 
sewed in any required style, or the 
measurements can be sent to any 
theatrical wigmaker’s and a wig 
be made to order. All actors, 
and those experienced in making 
up actors, unite in recommending 
the performer to study before a 
mirror, assume as nearly as pos- 
sible an expression — ill-natured 
or good-natured, silly or sensible— 
most appropriate to the character 
to be represented, and in making 
up follow out the lines there ob- 
served. In all making up, as Gus- 
tave Garcia says, ‘the first -de- 
sideratum is to look natural, taking into consid- 
eration the glare of the artificial light, and the 
distances between the ‘actor and the public.” 


THE PROPER NAME OF OUR COUNTRY. 


AT a recent meeting of the New York Histor- 
ical Society an interesting paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit 'l'yler, of Cornell University, on 
‘*The Ilistoric Name of Our Country.” Pro- 
fessor Tyler said: ‘‘Tifty years ago a celebrated 
scholar said to John C. Calhoun: ‘ How strange 
it is that our country, so rich in everything else, 
should have no name!’ Calhoun replied. ‘We 
have no name because we are not a nation, only 
a collection of States, which are not united.’ 
Calhoun inade a mistake. We are a united peo- 
ple and a nation, and are entitled to a distinctive 
name. 

“The title ‘United States of America’ is un- 
satisfactory to many people, because it is a mere 
proposition of constitutional law and not a name. 
Other countries, they say, have single names, like 
England or France, and the citizens of those coun- 
tries call themselves Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
but how shall we call ourselves ? To say ‘ Amer- 
ican’ does not distinguish our country. Some 
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say ‘ United States history’ to distinguish it from 
‘American history,’ but we are not the only 
united States in the world. 

‘We want a name for a watchword, one name 
that shall signify to the Old World what a great 
country is beyond the cea. Never before has any 
nation been without some particular and signifi- 
cant name. During the early years of our coun- 
try a name was given, ‘Columbia.’ Ten or twenty 
years after tlhe Revolution many thought we would 
be called Columbians. So strong was the feeling, 
that the first ship that carried the flag around the 
world was named Columbia, King’s College was 
changed to Columbia, and the country is dotted 

with the name. With all the 
struggle to have the name, it does 
not seem to be the name of our 
country. No one thinks of us 
as Columbians. Another name 
was tried by Washington Irving. 
He wanted to call the country 
‘Alleghania’ after the Alle- 
ghanies, or ‘ Appalachia.’ The 
New York Historical Society took 
up the subject and tried to in- 
fluence the United States to 
change its name to ‘United 
States of Alleghania.’ ‘ Ves- 
peria’ was the next name thought 
One of the members of the 
society suggested the ‘ Country 
of Washington.’ ‘ Freeland’ and ‘ Freedonia’ 
were the next two. One man thought the country 
should be called ‘ Cahotia,’ after the real discov- 
erer. Another said we ought to go back to the 
Norseman and call it ‘ Vinland.’ 

** All these attempts to change the name of the 
country were futile and unsnecessful, because they 
were in violation of the natural historic law. The 
name of every country comes to permanency by 
gradual growth. 

‘‘ Before the Revolution tlie colonies were called 
the American Colonies. In the Stamp Act ‘Amer- 
ican “trade is spoken of. In 1774 Patrick Henry 
said there was no longer any New- Yorker or Vir- 
ginian, but only Americans. The treaty with 
England in 1783 applies to us alone the name 
America. Washington in his farewell speech ad- 
dresses his countrymen as Americans. In the his- 
toric growth of two centurics and a half the sin- 
gle name America has come to mean our country, 
our customs, ete. It is entirely right and mod- 
est for us to take the beautiful name America. 
Let it be to us what England is to the English 
and France is to the French. Matthew Arnold 
said, ‘America holds the future.’ Let us hope 
that this may prove true, and that this name 
‘America’ may live through all the ages as the 
talisman of al] that is good and noble.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 
By GEorGE C. HuRLBuvT, 
GEOGRAPHICAI 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 


Sociery. 

Tue controversy roused by Stanley's charges and in- 
sinuations against the officers whom he left in the camp 
at Yambuya draws the attention of the public more than 
any, or all, other subjects connected with geography. It 
must be a long time before the real truth can be arrived 
at, in the medley of charges and counter-charges, of crim- 
ination and recrimination; but whatever Stanley may 
finally succeed in proving against the memory of the dead, 
he has already effectually belittled himself. 
tions against Barttelot and Jameson are made upon hear- 


His accusa- 


say, and, even if they are true, they can serve no purpose 
but the gratification of morbid curiosity and personal 
spite; while, if they are false, they degrade Stanley. It 
is plain that he possesses not a spark of nobleness or 
generosity; for he had emerged from Central Africa to be 
received with the admiration of the civilized world, and 
the ruin of the camp at Yambuya was but one of many 
Of what im- 
portance could it be to the world, or to Stanley himself, 
to establish the fact, if fact it were, that Barttelot and 
Jameson, who had lost their lives in his service, had de- 


incidents in a career that ended in triumph. 


served to lose them? Whatever might have been the 
errors of judgment or of conduct on the part of these offi- 
cers, they had met their death ; 
pursue them beyond the grave, and to vilify their mem- 


ory ? 


why was it necessary to 


Now that matters have gone so far, they must go 
yet further, and the fact must be made clear, even to those 
most unwilling to see, that an explorer may do great things 
and yet be no fit companion for large-minded men. 


PopocaTEPETL AND Movwnt Sr. Exvras.— Professor Heil- 
prin, of the expedition sent to Mexico by the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, laid before the Academy, in the 
early Autumn, the substance of his report on the height 
of the Mexican volcanoes. Four of these were ascended 
Orizaba, Poepocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl and the Nevado de 
Toluca. Professor Heilprin assigns the first place to 
Orizaba, with 18,205 feet; the second to Popocatepetl, 
with 17,523 feet; the third to Ixtaccihuatl, with 16,960 
feet ; and the fourth to the Nevado de Toluca, with 14,954 
feet. These figures may be accepted as the result of the 
latest examination ; but they will undoubtedly be changed 
by the next explorer, just as Professor Heilprin found 
himself unable to agree with any one of his predecessors. 
Exactness in such a matter seems to be out of the ques- 
tion, and it is certain only, according to this latest report, 
that Orizaba, or Popocatepetl, or Ixtacciluatl, is the high- 
est mountain in Mexico. This highest mountain (a8sumed 
to be Orizaba) is also, if the calculations are correct, prob- 
ably loftier than Mount St. Elias, which has hitherto been 
held to be the culminating point of the North American 
Continent. The earlier observers assign to Mount St. Elias 
an altitude of less than 18,000 feet ; La Pérouse making 
it below 13,000 feet, and Captain Denham’s chart, with the 
British Admiralty chart of 1872, fixing it at 14,970 feet. 
Mr. Dall, in 1874, measured Mount St. Elias from four 
points, distant respectively 69, 127, 132 and 167 miles, and 
obtained four different values: 19,464, 18,350, 19,956, and 
18,033 feet. He attaches, in the Report of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1875, no great im- 
portance to any one of these measurements, except the one 
of 19,464 feet, obtained from Professor Mulgrave. Pro- 
fessor Heilprin rejects even this, and thinks we are still in 
the dark as to the relative rank of the Alaska mountain. 
Some information with regard to this subject may be 
looked for in the report of the expedition sent to Alaska 


NEWS. 


early in the year by the National Geographic Society of 
Washington; and, meanwhile, it is to be noted that th« 
measurement of Mount St. Elias by the observers of this 
expedition confirms the estimate made by La Pérouse 
in 1786, 


IRRIGATION oF STEPPES In Russta.— Mr. Sherebof re- 
ports an experiment in irrigation made by himself in the 
country of the Don Cossacks. He collected the rain and 
the melted snows into two pools holding about 18,000,009 
cubic feet of water, and distributed this during the Spring 
and Summer over about 2,300 acres, afterward enlarged 
to 3,000 acres. This increased the product from 9 bushels 
to 15 bushels, and the profits of the undertaking reached 
30 per cent. 


CentraL Asta.— Mr. Grum-Grijmailo and his brother, 
who have been exploring the Eastern Thian-Shan range 
for eighteen months past, report that they have found 
there a peak called Doess-Meghene-Ora (*‘ most lofty of 
’), which they estimate to be about 21,500 fect 
It is to be hoped that they will bring back, when 
they return at last, some information of a more positive 
character than one or two additions to the number of high 
mountains. 


mountains 
high. 


SouTHWESTERN Pers1a.— The Hon. G. Curzon, M. P.. 
who has given a great deal of attention to Asiatic geog 
raphy, describes in detail the line of roads, now in course 
of construction, to bring the Persian capital into com- 
munication with the Karun River, and, through that, with 
the commerce of Europe and the East. This line lies al- 
together in Persian territory, and so avoids the exactions 
of the Turkish customs, so heavy on the present route. 
The wonderfully fertile lands along the Karun River, 
most of them now uncultivated, will supply vast quantities 
of wheat, barley, maize, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, 
sugar and other products, and support an abundant and 
thriving population, where now all is desolation. It is no 
objection to the coming change that its advantages will 
be secured principally by British merchants and manu- 
facturers, for it matters very little by what peaceful 
agencies the prosperity and happiness of any people are 
increased. 


AFRICA. 
tion and settlement. 


There is a temporary lull in African explora- 


The friendly disposition which has 
taken the place of the semi-hostile spirit among the 
colonizing powers has checked in a degree the zeal of 
explorers. There remains much to be discovered, much 
to be done for the development of the various possessions ; 
but future enterprises are likely to take on a more regular 
character, and to be carried out on a line of settled policy. 
The delimitation treaties between England and France and 
England and Germany have been followed by an amicable 
arrangement between England and Portugal; and there i: 
no very evident cause of quarrel between the powers who 
have partitioned Africa. There is, nevertheless, trouble 
ahead for the Congo State, which is clearly too great a 
load for the resources of Belgium, and must, before long, 
undergo division, for it is not to be supposed that any 
one power, however great, can expect to fall heir to a 
territory so vast. The partition, when it comes, will be 
and it is only on one point that the calm 
This 
point is in Tripoli, which has pushed its caravan trado 
with the Soudan so far to the west that it seriously threat- 
ens the direct southern communication of Tunis with the 
Sahara and the Soudan. France cannot permit the out- 
flanking of her new colony, for Tunis is to all intents and 
purposes a French colony; and the question of control 
over the caravan routes to the south will very soon call 


a peaceful one ; 
which broods over Africa is likely to be disturbed. 
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for resolute action on her part. Grave as the question is, 
for it involves the Turkish sovereignty over Tripoli, it may 
be settled by a Congress, without entirely reopening the 
Eastern question. All the European powers, it must be 
remembered, are committed to the suppression of the 
slave-trade ; and it is chiefly through Tripoli that the Mo- 
hammedan world receives its supply of African slaves. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA, 


Tue curious readers who have eagerly taken up Mr. 
Ward McAllister’s book, *‘ Society as I have Found It” 
(Cassell Publishing Company), to the extent of three or 
four editions, cannot fairly complain that it lacks matter 
for edification and entertainment ; though whoever may 
have expected a vade mecum to that charmed social circle 
which Mr. McAllister has ‘ found’ and in a measure cre- 
ated, is summarily disappointed. There is a well- bred 
reticence upon personal points. Names are mentioned, 
but that is all—nothing is told to indicate that their 
owners are possessed of any quality, individuality or dis- 
tinction whatever, beyond that of being upon the author's 
famous list. About the only notable personages of whom 
scraps of anecdote are given are the late Commodore Van- 
derbilt and the Hon. James G. Blaine: and in both of 
these Mr. McAllister has the 
speak. At the ball given in New York to the visiting 
French and German officers at the time of the Yorktown 
Centennial celebration, his eye lit a wonderfully 
bright and intelligent face. ‘* Inwardly I said, ‘ There 
is aman among men. Who can it be ?’ 
so roused that I went into his box, introduced myself to 
him as one of the Floor Committee, 
never seen you before ; 


centre of the stage, so to 


upon 
My curiosity was 


and said, ‘I have 
I know vou are a distinguished 
man. Pray who are you?’ Laughingly he replied, ‘I am 
James G. Blaine.’ * Well,’ I sa:d, 
failed me this time. 


Now I see your genius in 


‘my instincts have not 
I have heard and read of you for 
years. ,our face.’ Beauty in 
woman, genius in man, happily I never fail to discover.’ 
These ‘* instincts ” Mr. McAllister re- 
gards with remarkable self-complacency. Early in his 
career as an entertainer he had received from his father 
the Chesterfieldian injunction, * 
you always invite nice people.” Proceeding scrupulously 
on this precept, he won his unique reputation. ‘ A great 
compliment once paid me in Newport,” he says, *‘ was the 
speech of an old public waiter who had grown gray in the 
service, when toa confrere he exclaimed : ‘Tn this house, 
my friend, you meet nohe but quality.’” The following 
lines, he tells us, were sent to him anonymously: | 


of social selection 


Be sure, my boy, that 


*“* There ne’er was seen so fair a s ght 
As at Delmonico’s last night ; 
When feathers. flowers gems and lace 
Adorned each lovely forin and face ; 
A garden of all thorns bereft, 
The outside world behind them left. 
They sat in order, as if ‘ Burke’ 
Had sent a message by his clerk. 
And by whose magic wand is this 
All conjured up? the he'ght of bliss. 
'Tis he who now before you looms— 
The Autocrat of Drawing Rooms.” 


Other aspects of ‘‘ Society as I have Found It” are not 
unprepossessing. There is a distinct bonhomie and frank- 
ness in the accounts of the author's life in Savannah, San 
Francisco, on his Newport farm and in Europe. He dis- 
courses upon wines with the sense and discrimination of a 
true gourmet. His gastronomical precepts are for the most 
part admirable, and in his pra‘se of the grasshopper-fed 
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turkey he shows his American colors. The whole brilliant 
superstructure of Mr. McAllister’s social prestige appeuts 
to be based upon dinners. What he has to tell certuinly 


gains no adventitious interest from his way of telling it ; 
for his literary style is of the most slipshod and crude. Of 
what barbarous use of French he is capable, the following 
will suffice as an example: ‘‘ New Yorkers had been in tle 
habit of taking an active part in society only when they 
had daughters to bring out, lancée-ing their daughters, 
and they themselves taking a back seat.” 


Txe illustrated gift-books seem to grow in artistic 
beauty and to improve in literary worth with each suc- 
ceeding season. ‘* The Poet’s Year” (D. Lothrop Com- 
pany) is certainly one of the most sumptuous publications 
of this kind ever issued. It is a large oblong quarto vol- 
ume, bound in gold cloth, sumptuously printed, illustrated 
by the best processes known to modern art, and containing 
in the neighborhood of a thousand poems, original and se- 
lected, embodying ‘‘ the spirit of the “seasons.” Every 
mood and aspect of nature throughout the twelve months 
is reflected in exquisite verse by the foremost poets of 
England and America. The work is edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams, who has evidently taken the best material from 
his admirable and popular series ‘‘ Through the Year with 
the Poets,” which embraced a large number of original 
contributions. *‘ The Poet’s Year” is one of the few gift- 
books that will occupy a permanent place in literature. An- 
other exquisite holiday book is *‘ Summerland,” Ly Mar- 
garet Macdonald Pullman (Lee & Shepard). It is a series of 
the daintiest and most sympathetic wood-engravings imay- 
inable, each with its interpreting line of poetry. Meadow, 
vale, wood, bloom and leaf, trailing vine and winged seed, 
bird, bee and butterfly, all are inclosed within the covers 
of this book, giving indeed the very anatomy and essence 
of Summerland. Most intimately belonging to the Christ- 
mas festival seas.n is ‘‘The Prince of Peace; or, The 
Beautiful Life of Jesus,” by Mrs. Isabella M. Alden. 
” (John Y. Huber Company). This work is a 
geaphic and picturesque narra‘ive of the earthly pilgrim- 
age of the Saviour 


** Pansy 


‘prepared expressly for the instruc- 
tion, entertainment aad relig’ous advancement of the in- 
telligent and devont young people in our homes. our 
funday-schools, our Chautauqua circles and our socictics 
of Christian endeavor.” Pictures form a very import..n‘ 
adjunct to this work, and there sre over two hundred 
of them in the book, uniformly excellent in quality, illus- 
trating Bible scenes, personages and events. ‘ihe fro: t's- 
piece is a colored lithographic reproduction of Drefegger's 
Madonna. The cloth bind'ng, stamped in colors and gold, 
is rich an effective. For the juveniles there are: ** The 
Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little Giant Boab and his 
Talking Raven Tabib,” by Ingersoll Lockwood, author of 
** Little Paron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger.” 
profusely illus‘rated by Clifton Johnson (Lee & Shepard 

* The Kelp-gatherers,” by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & Shep- 
ard), an entertainingly told story of a boy's life on the 
rock-bound of Maine; and ‘**The Nursery Alice” 
(Maemillan & Co.), which is Mr. Lewis Carroll's abridg- 


coast 


‘** Alice in Wonderland ” for the com- 
prehension of the youngest children, accompanied with 


meut of his famous 


twenty colored enlargements from Tenniel’s illustrations, 
and illuminated covers. One of the prettiest things in 
ealendars for 1891 is ‘‘ All Around the Year” (Lee & 
Shepard), with fourteen of J. Pauline Sunter’s inimitable 
child-pictures in sepiatint and color. 


Tue Frederick A. Stokes Company publish in a very 
handsome volume, profusely illustrated by Frederick J. 
Boston, Dr. John Anster’s translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
Portions of this translation were printed many years ago in 


Blackwood’s Magazine, and, the translator believes, con- 
stituted the first detailed notice which the English public 
had of the poem. Presumably, also, this was prior to the 
appearance of Bayard Taylor’s masterly translation of 
Goethe’s work. It may well be doubted if ‘‘ Faust” can 
over be more satisfactorily reproduced in English than 
has been done by Taylor, who, in addition to being thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the German original, was 
consummately skilled in the poet’s craft, and followed 
Goethe’s metres with wonderful fidelity. Still, there is 
truth in what Dr. Anster, himself a scholarly and accom- 
plished translator of verse, reaffirms in the words of John- 
son—that ‘translations are for people who cannot read 
the original”; and it is fair to assume that some of the 
passages which the present translator has freely para- 
phrased, in metres suggestive rather than identical, are 
truer to the spirit and meaning of the original than the 
more elaborate literalism of the American scholar. At any 
rate, the new book presents an English ‘‘ Faust ” which 
deserves a welcome from all who have never read the 
poem in its entirety, and which those who are familiar 
with other renderings will be glad to possess, if only for 
the purpose of comparison. : 


Comic cookery-books and ‘‘ health primers” are among 
the most recent products of American humor; and we 
must say that these burlesques are scarcely more ridicu- 
lous than some of the serious works extant on the same 
subjects, while vastly more entertaining. ‘‘ Health Guyed,” 
by Frank P. W. Bellew (Frederick A. Stokes Company) 
contains no medical terms or other profane language, but 
is illustrated with a score of cuts that cannot fail to be 
offective in cases of dyspepsia or the blues. Fred. H. 
Curtiss's ‘‘ Berkshire News Comic Cook Book and Dys- 
peptic’s Guide to the Grave” (Douglas Brothers) has 
no pictures to speak of, but is very racy without them. 
The writer throws light upon some points of etiquette and 
table manners which Ward McAllister has overlooked. 
He points out, for instance, that in dinner-giving it is bad 
form to have the knives and forks chained to the table. 
Among his * household hints,” are included instructions 
** How to break a colt,” and ** How to raise children,” to- 
gether with some unique recipes, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample: ‘‘ To make ice-water last—make every- 
thing else first.’ 

Bette Hunt SxortripGe, a new Texan writer who is 
making her way with notable success in more than one 
department of literature, has just published her first 
volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Lone Star Lights” (Belford 
Company). The book, which has an introduction by 
James Me@arroli, is Texan through and through, like its 
author, who was the first white child born in Wise County, 
in the Lone Star State. Several of the poems, particularly 
that on ‘‘ Jefferson Davis Dead,’’ have had newspaper 
vogue at the South; the volume will undoubtedly give 
its anthor the permanent place which she deserves amongst 
our native writers of verse. 


‘* Ling 45,” a fervid romance by Isabel Garison, a writer 
of French Canadian extraction and strong ‘‘ annexation- 
ist” predilections, is to be revised and republished in a 
New York edition. It was originally brought out in Que- 
bee, and has attracted considerable attraction on both 
sides of line 45 deg. north latitude. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. publish ‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Shakespeare,” by Hiram Corson, LL.D., pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cornell, in a style uniform 
with the same eminent scholar’s invaluable * Introduction 
to Browning.” The book embodies a critical study, at 
once sympathetic and keenly analytical, of Shakespeare’s 
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RECEIVED. 12 


od 
‘ 


art, with emphasis upon the moral spirit in which the 
great dramatist worked, as distinguished from a mcre 
moralizing spirit. To perfect the work as a text-book 
for the student, a set of examinat:on questions upon 
special plays is appended. 

GaBrieL Compayre’s well-known work, ‘“ The Elements 
of Psychology,” has been admirably translated into Eng- 
lish (Lee & Shepard) by Dr. William H. Payne, President 
of the Peabody Normal College, with the special authori- 
zation of the distinguished French philosopher. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Porr’s Year. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Oblong 
quarto. 150 illustrations. Gold cloth, $6.00. D. Lo- 
throp Company, Boston. 

SUMMERLAND. By Margaret Macdonald Pullman. Oblong 
quarto. Illustrated by the Author. Cloth and gilt, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Charles 'T. Dillingham, New 
York. 

Socrety as I nave Founp Ir. By Ward McAllister. 484 
pp-. with portrait. Cloth, $2.50. Cassell Publishirg 
Company, New York. 

Faust. By Goethe. Translated by John Anster, LL.D. 
Vignette edition, illustrated by Frederick J. Boston. 
360 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

HzattH Guyep. By Frank P. W. Bellew (‘‘ Chip”). Tl- 
lustrated. 41 pp. Boards, 50c. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

LeGat Hyairene; or, How to Avorp Litigation. By 
A. J. Hirschl. 209 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Egbert, Fidlar 
& Chambers, Davenport, Iowa. 

Ovurines at Opp Times. By Charles ©. Abbott, M.D. 
282 pp. Cloth, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

S1pERIA AND THE Niuiuists. By Wm. Jackson Armstrong 
Illustrated. 160 pp. Paper, 25c. Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Tae Upper Ten. By W.H. Ballon. ‘American Novelists 
Series.”’ 225 pp. Illustrated by H. C. Coultaus. Paper, 
50c. United States Book Company, New York. 

Turee Mruuions; or, THE Way or tHE Worip. By 
William T. Adams (‘‘ Oliver Optic”). 464 pp. Paper, 
50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Charles ‘I. Dilling- 
ham, New York. 

Linz 45. By Isabel Garison. 227 pp. Paper, 35¢. J. Theo. 
Robinson, Quebec. 

A Tae oF tHE Wortp’s Farr. By F. T. Neely. Paper, 
25c. F. T. Neely, Chicago. 

Lone Star Licuts. By Belle Hunt Shortridge. Iniro- 
duction by James McCarroll. Portrait of the Autho-. 
150 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Belford Company, New York. 

Tue Keie-cataerers. By J. VY. Trowbridge. 157 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Charles 'T. Dillingham, New York. 

Litrte Grant Boas anp Hts TaLKinG Raven Tasir. Fy 
Ingersoll Lockwood. Illustrated by Clifton Johison. 
302 pp. Cloth, $2 00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Charlcs 
T. Dillingham, New York. 

Aut Arounp THE YEaR—1891. Calendar, illustrated in 
sepiatint and colors, by J. Pauline Sunter. Cardboard, 
chain, tassels and rings, boxed, 50c. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

Tue Monte Greneroso Ratnway. By J. Hardmeyer. ‘*Il- 
lustrated Europe” Series, No. 128. 31 pp. Orel! 
Fiissli & Co., Zurich. 

TuHrovecH Sours Hungary. By Dr. J. Sziklay, and Oth- 
ers. ‘‘ Illustrated Europe” Series, Nos. 131, 132. 
68 pp. Orell Fiissli & Co., Zurich. 

Dixie Porms. By Orie Bower. Illustrated. Paper, 25c. 
Orie Bower. Denver, Col. 

Tue ‘‘ BerksutreE News” Comic Cook Book anp Dysprr- 
TIc’s GuIDE TO THE Grave. By Fred. H. Curtiss. 4°) 

pp- Paper, 25c. Douglas Brothers, Great Barring- 

ton, Mass 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

INTELLIGENCE IN A Horse.—A physician, in New Haven, 
Conn. (Dr. J. P. Phillips), has an old horse who is not an 
extraordinary animal, yet who has exhibited a memory 
and judgment which attracted her owner's attention. 
At the foot of his grounds is a large gate, which it is the 
custom to leave open throughout the Winter, when the ac- 
cumulation of snow and frost makes its shutting inconve- 
nient: but during the pleasant half of the year the gate is 
opened and closed each time the vehicle passes in or out. 
Last Spring the stormy Winter weather ended rather 
suddenly, and was followed by a period of warm, sunny 
weather, which started the leaves and gave every indica- 
tion that Summer was approaching. After a day or two of 
this had passed, the doctor, driving home one evening, was 
astonished to see the old mare come to a halt just inside 
the gate. He urged her on, and she slowly resumed her 
march to the barn. In a moment it occurred to the doctor 
that his horse had stopped in order that he might get out 
and shut the gate. He was not sure, however, that he had 
not made some sound, or pulled on the reins uncon- 
sciously, and, therefore, hesitated to accept this conclu- 
sion without further evidence. The next evening, there- 
fore, he was careful to do nothing which the animal could 
take as a call to halt; but again she came to a dead stop as 
soon as she had passed inside the yard, and this time looked 
back at him as much as to say: ‘* Well, why don’t you get 
out and shut that gate?’ The doctor did so, and Dolly 
went on satisfied. This little incident exhibits reasoning 
power of no mean rank. The horse remembered and com- 
prehended the custom of her master in regard to that 
gate. She appreciated what the changed appearance of 
the carth and the weather foretold. Spring was at hand. 
It was now time to begin to close the gate, and it was her 
duty to remind her master of it; or, if this was not the 
thought in her mind, she, at any rate, expected that, as 
the time had come, he would resume the practice, and that 
she ought to stop, as she had done last Summer, and allow 
him to get out of the carriage. This implied not only a 
good memory, which is the possession of most horses— 
most animals of all kinds, in fact—but a power of co- 
ordination in reasoning and arriving at an inductive con- 
clusion. 

Tourists to the Bahama Islands, who have a scientific 
bent of mind, will be glad to know that a complete list of 
the plants of that group has been prepared by Mr. John 
Gardiner, a scientific member of the government, and is 
now printed in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. The number of species recorded 
is no less than 621, distributed among 115 families; but 
two-thirds of these are introduced forms. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution has published, as one of its 
s2ries of Toner Lectures, an essay by Dr. Harrison Allen on 
the morphological study of diseased action. Dr. Allen holds 
that the study of anatomical variations in the human frame 
is a phase of biology. He therefore urges the importance 
of a mastery of biology as the foundation for the study of 
medicine, and lays it down as a proposition that ‘* medi- 
cine for the most part is a science based on biology.” 


ENGLISN newspapers are quoting from Indian journals 
some interesting facts, such as follow, in regard to the 
tunnel that has just been completed through the Khojak 
range of mountains, in the northwestern edge of India, on 
the railroad from Quetta to Candahar. The Khojak Pass 
s 7,500 feet above the sea, and about 2,000 feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. The tunnel pierces the 
range at right angles, and its course is therefore due east 
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and west, and it enters the hill about 1,000 feet below the 
crest of the pass. The length of the tunnel is 12,600 feet, 
or two and a half miles approximately, and it will carry a 
double line of rails. For the first half the floor ascends 
about 1 in 1,000, and for the second half of the journey it 
descends at an incline of 1 in 40. There are two main 
shafts, one 318 feet and the other 290 feet deep, which 
were sunk in order to facilitate the construction of the 
tunnel. The chief obstacle to progress arose from the 
flooding of the tunnel at more than one point. A large 
spring was cut, and the water flooded the shaft on the 
Candahar side to the depth of 180 feet. It took ten weeks 
to pump out the water, and in the western heading as much 
as 500 gallons a minute were constantly rushing out of the 
west mouth. In order to overcome this difficulty a side 
cutting had to be made. 


Tue collection of butterflies made in the great African 
Equatorial forest by Mr. William Bonny, one of Stanley's 
assistants during his last expedition, has lately been on 
view before the Royal Society of London. Little was 
known of the Lepidoptera of this part of Africa, and few 
of the species collected by Mr. Bonny have been pre- 
viously recorded from that region, while nine species are 
new toscience. The collection includes many West African 
species, whose range is thus extended far beyond previously 
known limits. 

Ir is only within a few months that the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia—the gigantic Seqguoias—have been assured of safety 
as a public possession. As long ago as 1880 the land upon 
which they stand was suspended from entry upon recom- 
mendation of the Surveyor-general. But after the reserva- 
tion had been ordered, a man by the name of George 
Hening applied to enter a quarter-section of this land. His 
application was rejected because the land containing the 
mammoth trees had been reserved. Subsequently he ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of the Interior. The latter has 
just rendered a decision based upon the ground that the 
trees are regarded as a remarkable and rare curiosity 
which should be preserved, and to this end the lands con- 
taining them were withdrawn from sale and entry, so that 
all questions in regard to them could be properly con- 
sidered. ‘* Being thus placed in reservation,’’ continues 
the decision, ‘‘ by competent authority and for a sufficient 
reason, it was not in the power of a party to acquire rights 
by treating such reservation as of no effect.” 


How Fast a locomotive can travel is a question often 
asked by persons unfamiliar with the powers and limita- 
tions of these machines. The writer was in a railroad 
accident on one occasion, clearly the result of too rapid 
running over that particular track. ‘‘ The engineer was 
driving her ahead as fast as the wheels would go round,” 
a brakeman was heard to say. How fast can the wheels be 
made to go round? Mr. Stretton, an English engineer of 
prominence, has recently published some figures in regard 
to such speed, They were accurately taken from the per- 
formance of a locomotive on the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way, which made the highest speed ever known. This 
speed, on down grade, and with a light load, reached just 
over 80 miles an hour, for a short distance. This, he 
asserts, is the maximum attainable with engines of the 
present type; and explains that beyond that development 
of power the resistance of the air, the back pressure of the 
cylinders and the friction all together absorb all that re- 
mains, while the pressure on the wrong side of the piston 
becomes greatly increased by the fact that the exhaust 
steam cannot be got out of the cylinders fast enough. It 
is probable, then, that no considerably higher average 
speed will be attained than is now made by the ‘ great 
expresses” that daily travel across England and America. 
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